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In the latter part of March occurred an event that may be called 
unique and unprecedented even in these days of thronging inno- 
vation. Members of Parliament received a document entitled 


Russian TRADE AGREEMENT. 


Trade agreement between His Britannic Majesty’s Government and the 
Government of the Russian Socialist Federal Soviet Republic. 
Presented fo Parliament by Command of His Majesty. 


Beneath the title is the familiar Coat of Arms—the crown and 
the helmet, the lion and the unicorn, Dieu et mon droit and Honi 
soit qui mal y pense—the old symbol of a glorious history and a 
great tradition. 

It is England, then, the England we know, that has concluded 
this Agreement with the Russian Socialist Federal Soviet Republic. 
The collocation is just a little startling. Asa people we possess a 
remarkable power of assimilation, but surely no stranger entity 
has ever been brought officially into the sphere of our changing 
and growing tradition than this new and oddly named government . 
in Eastern Europe. No wonder many Englishmen are puzzled 
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and disturbed. No wonder foreigners rub their eyes. There is 
no exact or even approximate analogy to this event in all history. 

In the text of the document an attempt has been made in 
phrasing it to mitigate the impression of violent innovation and 
abrupt transition. The result is a certain tantalising nebulosity 
not usual in formal State documents. There is a note of wariness, 
even of timidity, as though the authors felt they were groping their 
way in strange and unknown regions of diplomacy. ‘There is no 
dotting of the i’s or crossing of the t’s. A great deal is left to 
imagination, to inference and to ultimate contingencies. The 
Agreement gives the impression of being a conciliatory deprecatory 
introduction to an unpleasant subject. It is an attempt to make 
ordinary and innoxious the extraordinary. Its authors appear 
to have considered it unnecessary, perhaps inopportune, to give 
this important document any appearance of solemnity or excessive 
precision. It is framed almost in a casual, offhand, conversational 
manner, as though it were more or less an insignificant side-issue. 
_ The legal authorities who will have to interpret the Agreement 
are not to be envied. The brilliant barrister whose name stands 
at the end of the document has surely never in all his career helped 
to draw up a legal instrument so thoroughly vague and unsatis- 
factory as this. There is more precision and formality in any 
contract for the lease of a cottage than there is in this Agreement 
which involves wide ramifications of political and economical 
interests in two great countries. 

Take the fundamental question on which innumerable legal 
decisions depend. Does the Agreement involve the de facto recog- 
nition of the Soviet Government? By the exercise of a certain 
ingenuity it is possible to deduce from certain articles of the Agree- 
ment the assumption that it does, though this is not wholly clear. 

For instance, Article V. provides that either party may appoint 
official agents whose telegrams and radiotelegrams ‘shall enjoy 
any right of priority over private messages that may be accorded 
to the official representatives of foreign Governments in the United 
Kingdom and Russia respectively.’ And again : ‘ Russian official 
agents in the United Kingdom shall enjoy the same privileges in 
respect of exemption from taxation, central or local, as are accorded 
to the official representatives of other foreign Governments.’ 
Then follows an important but slightly ambiguous phrase. 
‘ British agents in Russia shall enjoy equivalent privileges, which. 
moreover, shall in no case be less than those accorded to the officiat 
agents of any other country.’ 

This last sentence appears to apply specifically to British agents 
in Russia. Does it apply with equal force to Soviet agents in 
England? Or have the British agents in Russia a higher standing 
than Soviet agents in England?. If not, why reiterate the pro- 
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vision ‘which, moreover, shall in no case be less than those 
accorded to the official agents of any other country’? There is 
certainly room for quibbling here. 

But the Agreement warms up as it goes on, and in Article VIII. 
it is almost indiscreet. This article says : 


Passports, documents of identity, Powers of Attorney, and similar 
documents issued by the competent authorities in either country for the 
purpose of enabling trade to be carried on in pursuance of this agreement 
shall be treated in the other country as if they were issued or certified by 
the authorities of a recognised foreign Government. 


There would appear to be no shadow of ambiguity here. Toall 
intents and purposes, it seems, the British Government does 
through the Agreement accord a de facto recognition to the Soviet 
Government. The limits of this recognition are not defined. 
They are presumably a matter for interpretation as special cases 
arise. The important practical question is whether the recognition 
implied in the Agreement involves a recognition of the validity 
of Soviet legislation, particularly the decrees abolishing private 
property in Russia. 

Here again there are no fixed outlines, 10 conclusive and 
downright statements. But Article IX. says: 


The British Government declares that it will not initiate any steps with 
a view to attach or to take possession of any gold, funds, securities, or 
commodities not being articles identifiable as the property of the British 
Government which may be exported from Russia in payment for imports 
or as securities for such payment. 


Further : 


It will not take steps to obtain any special legislation not applicable to 
other countries against the importation into the United Kingdom of pre- 
cious metals from Russia whether specie (other than British or Allied) or 
bullion or manufactures or the storing, analysing, refining, melting, mort- 
gaging, or disposing thereof in the United Kingdom, and will not requisition 
such metals. 


That is to say, the British Government does not recognise the 
confiscation by the Soviet Government of British Government 
property in Russia. But it does formally admit that any other 
goods and valuables, whether taken over by the Bolsheviks from 
the former Russian Government or seized by them—with or with- 
out formal decree—from private individuals, Russian, British, 
French, Greek or Roumanian, are so far the legal property of the 
Bolsheviks that they can be freely used by them for commercial 
transactions in this country. 

A particular instance will make this principle clearer. In 1918 
some looting was done in the British Embassy at Petrograd after 
the murder there of the British Naval Attaché Captain Cromie— 
3B 2 
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for which act, as far as is known, no apology has yet been received 
from the Government with which the March Agreement was made. 
The building is now used by the Bolsheviks, as we have lately been 
told, as a depot in which is stored an extraordinary collection of 
statues, bronzes, pictures, tapestries and other objects of art, 
requisitioned in the houses of persons who have fled or have been 
arrested or shot or otherwise separated from their earthly posses- 
sions. It is believed by professors and other connoisseurs in 
Petrograd that this collection is to be used by the Soviet Govern- 
ment to supplement their not unlimited stock of gold for the 
purposes of trade with foreign countries. 

Amid this accumulation of most valuable lumber there are 
probably articles—Embassy furniture and so forth—belonging to 
the British Government. There are also articles belonging to the 
former Ambassador, Sir George Buchanan and his staff, unless, 
that is, these were removed by Commissars and sailors in the pro- 
cess of looting. According to the letter of Article IX. of the Agree- 
ment the British Government would not permit the Bolsheviks 
to dispose in this country of any of the articles in the Embassy 
which it could identify as its own. But it would permit them to 
dispose of the others, whether they were confiscated from 
British or from Russian subjects. Possibly the property of the 
Ambassador and his staff might, as a resulfé of delicate negotia- 
tions, be restored as a special favour to the British Government. 

TInnumerable other possible instances might be adduced, but 
this is enough for the present purpose. It is clear then that by this 
Agreement His Britannic Majesty’s Government signifies its recog- 
nition of the principle of the universal confiscation of private pro- 
perty over that considerable portion of the earth’s surface in which 
the Bolshevik Government has the opportunity of carrying it out. 
Goods which in England would be described as stolen goods, and 
whose purveyance in the market would lead to the arrest and 
punishment of the purveyor, are regarded, if they come from 
Bolshevik Russia, as commodities that may be legally exchanged 
for goods produced in the ordinary, legally protected way of busi- 
ness in England. This is a distinct innovation in the practice of 
modern civilised communities, a curious attempt to harmonise two 
absolutely conflicting principles. The meeting of fire and water 
leads either to the generation of steam or the extinction of the fire. 
The attempt to associate private property with Communism by 
means of commercial intercourse will certainly lead to startling 
transformations which will affect both countries. I have indicated 
that there is no hint of pomp or solemnity of phrase in this modest 
little Agreement. It is perhaps not surprising that the British 
Government prefers to play the overture to such unfamiliar 


Oriental music with a soft pedal. 
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It so happens that a large number of British subjects have 
suffered—many have been completely ruined—through the 
abolition of private property in Russia. The Agreement that 
guarantees to the representatives of Communism diplomatic 
privileges and the liberty to trade in confiscated property in Eng- 
land does not make any provision for the interests of these ruined 
British subjects, except that in a vaguely worded postscript ‘the 
Russian Soviet Government declares that it recognises in principle 
that it is liable to pay compensation to private persons who have 
supplied goods or services to Russia for which they have not been 
paid.’ More detailed stipulations on this point are to be relegated 
to a general Peace Treaty which is to be negotiated later. In the 
meantime the Bolsheviks are at liberty to sell to British subjects 
in England property forcibly seized from other British subjects in 
Russia. 

It is a singular document. It may be mere fancy, but on the 
copy I possess the Coat of Arms seems pale, as though the die were 
getting worn out like the old dies still used by the Bolsheviks for 
printing Russian Imperial paper roubles. But the Coat of Arms 
is there, and His Britannic Majesty’s Government assumes, not 
too ostentatiously, the responsibility for this remarkable departure 
from British tradition and from the principles on which British 
prosperity has hitherto been based. 


II 


The shrinking modesty of the Government has had its effect. 
The new relationship of England with the strangest power that 
has appeared in modern times has slipped into our public life 
almost unobserved. The Government arranged the stage for this 
event so that it should be regarded as a side-issue, and it was 
regarded as a side-issue. A few brief comments in the Press, some 
approving and some protesting, a short debate in the House of 
Commons, and all was over. The Ides of March passed, and our 
public life flowed on just as before, rather more turbidly perhaps 
than in the serene old days, with indications of new currents, 
new tributaries, a new kind of soil in the bed, and perhaps with a 
prospect of some turn in the course. People were tired of think- 
ing about that vexing, tantalising, never-ending problem of Russia. 
Their attention was diverted to urgent domestic problems. The pro- 
paganda Press—all that cunningly devised apparatus of publicity 
by which the general public have been rendered leaderless unless 
they follow the Government’s lead—accepted and conveyed just the 
impression the Government wished to be conveyed. The Opposi- 
tion did not oppose, since the Liberal Opposition eagerly welcomes 
the semblance of peace in any quarter, and since official 
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Labour professes to believe that the Trade Agreement will help 
to diminish unemployment. There was a certain business ele- 
ment, too, that expected to profit greatly by what appeared to be 
new prospects of easy trade with Russia. So it was that this 
singular transaction took place in the shadow, on the far fringe 
of public attention. It had just the tepid mild reception that the 
Government apparently desired. 

Yet the Agreement did provoke a certain obscure perplexity, an 
embarrassment amounting at times to protest. And this feeling 
found expression in the House of Commons during the debate on 
the Consolidated Fund Bill on the 22nd of March. Colonel 
Newman, while making no objection to the Agreement in prin- 
ciple, was disturbed because it did not seem to guarantee suffi- 
ciently the security of the property and investments of British 
Nationals in Russia, and he wanted assurances from the Govern- 
ment on that point. Sir John Butcher, too, protested that this 
‘sinister agreement’ gave no assurance that the Soviet Govern- 
ment would pay just compensation to British subjects whose 
property had been confiscated in Russia, and he remarked : 

I have very grave doubts whether the uncertain, the speculative, and 
the very contingent conditions of this agreement can so well outweigh the 
immediate and obviously grave objections to the recognition, as a de facto 
Government, of a Government with the deplorable record of the Soviet 
Government of Russia. 


Major Barnett spoke more emphatically. He expressed strong 
objections to trading in stolen goods and receiving stolen gold, and 
suggested that the Agreement was an unnecessary device for 
placating Labour, and that it had brought ‘the aroma of the 
hustings into our foreign policy.’ 

And so the way was prepared for the Prime Minister to 
make a public pronouncement on the significance of the 
Trade Agreement. Now Mr. Lloyd George has a concep- 
tion of the functions of the Prime Minister of England 
that differs markedly from that of most of his predecessors. 
He often treats the House of Commons as Lenin and Trotsky 
treat their Soviet Executive—as a mere instrument for 
registering decisions he has taken for reasons known to himself 
and his immediate associates alone. He is a subtle and elusive 
personage, and knows how on occasion to weave around himself 
a gossamer-web of plausible and apparently transparent mystery. 
He leaps skilfully from one rolling boulder to another across a 
roaring torrent. His agility is unquestionable and unexcelled. 
By sheer rapidity of movement he outmanceuvres his competitors. 
What he is in himself no one quite knows. He isa scintillation of 
rapid movement. He is the central figure of some complicated 
ball game that he keeps up with such energy and skill that the 
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spectators are nonplussed and from time to time are moved to 
involuntary admiration by his tours de force. Or he is a conjuror. 
He manages to slip away from the reckoning every time. He 
seems to be gagged and bound in the nets of some hopeless 
dilemma. But suddenly the knots are magically unloosed, and 
Mr. Lloyd George is up and away, far away, and the public 
applauds the skilful trick. 

What is this strange glittering whirl at the centre of our public 
life? It seems to be something almost impersonal. Whither is 
it tending? What transmutations and transformations does it 
mean for England? What policy is there here? Is there a 
policy? Or is the Prime Minister simply an extreme manifesta- 
tion of national flexibility in time of transition? 

Mr. Lloyd George is the inspirer and the chief author of the 
Trade Agreement with Soviet Russia. The Agreement is a typical 
example of his international policy. A conference over which 
Mr. Lloyd George shall preside seems to be his favourite solution 
for all the ills from which we are now suffering. He delights 
in the mere process of negotiation. He is apparently more in- 
terested in the process than in the results, and in spite of many 
disappointments, in spite of the fact that after many conferences 
with all the nations of the earth the world remains intractable and 
confusion seems worse confounded, Mr. Lloyd George still believes 
in the magic power of suasion, his suasion, exerted across a green 
table. All men, he thinks, whether they are French or German, 
Russian or Greek or Turk, are created in the image of the British 
politician. If you meet them face to face they can all be per- 
suaded, manceuvred, argued into reasonableness. That Mr. Lloyd 
George has defects of knowledge he is perhaps not aware, and at 
any rate he does not care. He dislikes systematised accumula- 
tions of facts. Accuracy of detail is for him a matter of minor 
importance. In all human affairs he cares chiefly for the human 
touch, the psychological atmosphere. In attacking a problem he 
relies on his intuition. He knows nothing of the mentality of 
Continental peoples. He knows very little of their history—in his 
oceasional excursions into European history he makes ludicrous 
mistakes of which any schoolboy might be ashamed. Yet he 
persists in directing in person the very complicated foreign policy 
of this country, and has succeeded in reducing the Foreign Office 
to the position of a mere information department. 

Now Russia has become in a way a hobby of the Prime 
Minister’s. And in his attitude towards Russia since the 
Bolsheviks came into power one may perhaps discern a peculiar 
emotional consistency. He knows as little about Russia as he 
knows about the rest of the world—outside England, which he 
knows extremely well. At times his personal conception of Russia 
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seems to be almost primitive in its simplicity. One seems to hear 
behind his words an echo of such stock phrases as ‘ Czarism,’ 
‘ Siberia and chains,’ ‘ the colossus with feet of clay,’ ‘ the menace 
to India,’ ‘ Nihilists and their bombs,’ ‘ the superstitious Orthodox 
Church and its ikons.’ At bottom he probably dislikes Russia. 
It is alien to his temperament. That immense block of land that 
includes the greater part of Europe and a large part of Asia 
seemed to represent something heavy fixed and solid that was 
repugnant to a mind enamoured of flux and movement. One can 
well believe that he welcomed the Russian Revolution. In that 
there was a movement and colour and variety that were bound to 
attract Mr. Lloyd George. And it raised complicated problems 
of the kind that gave full scope to his powers. 

Then came the Bolsheviks and presented the world with a new 
problem of a very baffling kind. And Mr. Lloyd George’s attitude 
to the Bolsheviks is characteristic of his temperament. The truth 
is, he rather admires the Bolshevik leaders. They often annoy 
him, and he has frequently used violent language in describing 
them. He detests their doctrines, and thinks them foolish. He 
would certainly not wish to see Bolshevism in this country. But 
then he does not quite believe that the Bolshevik leaders them- 
selves believe in their doctrines. He strongly suspects that on 
their part it is mainly ‘dope.’ The Bolsheviks know all about 
dope, quite as much as Mr. Lloyd George does, and they have 
reduced it to a most elaborate system such as luckily is not yet 
applicable in this country. But they have convictions, very 
strong convictions. Yet Mr. Lloyd George in his heart of hearts 
cannot really believe that any man in public life can have 
immutable convictions. And in any case he believes, and always 
has believed, that with experience of administration the Bolsheviks 
would gradually evolve, and go the way of all politicians. 

In his speech in the House in March the Prime Minister said 
of the Bolshevik leaders : ‘ They are able men ; they are very able 
men; T have never doubted that for a moment. From the first 
moment I have had dealings with them I knew I was dealing with 
men of great ability, and the only thing that proves they are able 
men is that they are giving up all these doctrines.’ 

They are not giving up their doctrines, but the point is that 
Mr. Lloyd George has always wanted to believe they would. And 
he has always been impatient at being cut off from them. He has 
a sort of sporting admiration for Lenin and Trotsky. He has a 
sub-conscious instinct that they are fellow-sportsmen in a troubled 
world. He admired their daring, he admired their astonishing 
feat of seizing power in the old Empire of the Tsars. It was a 
dramatic triumph of agility and daring. He admired their alert- 
ness in extricating themselves from crisis after crisis, and he in- 
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voluntarily gave an occasional push to help them on. He fretted 
because he could not get into touch with them. He was perfectly 
certain that if he could see them and have a heart-to-heart talk 
with them out of sight and sound of an interfering and unreason- 
able public, he would be able to talk them round and tell these 
promising adventurers how to govern Russia. 

It is only by these peculiar qualities of Mr. Lloyd George’s 
temperament that it is possible to explain his very original policy 
towards Russia during the last three years. Often thwarted, often 
repressed by circumstances, that primary impulse of his has . 
asserted itself again and again, now cautiously, now boldly, until 
at last he has created a situation in which he has got his way. 

By devious ways and by dint of great persistency Mr. Lloyd 
George has very nearly reached his goal. He began at the very 
beginning. The Bolsheviks after their seizure of power appointed 
an envoy in London, Litvinoff. He was allowed a certain liberty 
of action, and semi-official relations were established with him. 
He did not quite understand the game, however, got himself into 
trouble, and had finally to be deported. At the same time, at 
the instance of the Prime Minister, a special envoy was sent to 
Russia to establish semi-official relations with the Bolshevik 
leaders. This envoy, Mr. Lockhart, when he arrived in Russia, 
was full of confidence that some sort of co-operation with the 
Bolsheviks was possible, and even hoped that Trotsky might be 
induced, in spite of Brest-Litovsk, to reorganise some kind of 
front against the Germans. A few weeks’ experience sufficed to 
convince Mr. Lockhart that his views and those of the Prime 
Minister were unrealisable. He began to advocate intervention, 
and in the end was imprisoned by the Bolsheviks. Ultimately he 
was rescued by being exchanged for Litvinoff. These first 
approaches ended then in complete failure. A small expedition 
was sent to Archangel, and our Government was regarded as having 
adopted the principle of intervention. Then came the Armistice, 
and the German barrier between us and Russia was broken down. 
It was possible to enlarge and extend our policy. The occupation 
of the Baltic Provinces by an Allied force to ensure the evacuation 
of the Germans might at that moment have decided the fate of the 
Bolsheviks. Lenin and Trotsky were certainly convinced that 
their last hour had come. 

But no. The Peace Conference met, deliberated on Russia 
and produced—the Prinkipo proposal of which Mr. Lloyd George 
was the author. It was another attempt to establish contact with 
the Bolsheviks, and it certainly had the effect of heartening 
them and discouraging their adversaries. The plan was thwarted 
by vehement opposition in France and England, and Mr. Lloyd 
George had to hurry home, and utter a recantation to his new 
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Parliament, and give a grudging assent to the principle of inter- 
vention. He then declared the necessity of supporting ‘our 
friends, General Kolchak, Admiral Denikin, and General 
Kharkoff ’—a curious bungling of names and titles, due no doubt 
to Mr. Lloyd George’s complete lack of interest in the gentlemen 
concerned. The curious Bullit episode was another instance of 
the Prime Minister’s persistent desire to get into personal contact 
with the Bolsheviks. 

Then came the period of limited intervention to which Mr. 
Lloyd George through force of circumstances had to give his official 
support. At any rate he consented to the experiment, and handed 
over the conduct of operations to Mr. Churchill, cautiously watch- 
ing, never committing himself, never fully identifying himself with 
this policy, prepared to assume responsibility for it if it succeeded 
and to evade responsibility if it failed. He never gave a lead, 
he never attempted to arouse in the country an enthusiasm for inter- 
vention that he did not feel himself. He perhaps accepted it as 
a means for keeping Bolshevism out of Europe during the most 
dangerous period of disturbance after the war. But he was prone 
to exaggerate the difficulties and to encourage those elements in 
the country that were opposed to intervention. He subtly con- 
veyed the impression that it was Mr. Churchill’s little fad. In 
fact his attitude towards intervention was, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, voluntarily or involuntarily, an attitude of sabotage. 

It would be wrong to regard Mr. Lloyd George as chiefly 
responsible for the failure of intervention. The collapse of 
Kolchak’s and Denikin’s armies was very largely due to the 
inability of the Russian leaders to take full advantage of the oppor- 
tunities given them. But Mr. Lloyd George’s attitude consider- 
ably diminished the effectiveness of British support. The 
Russians instinctively felt that he was not on their side. The 
impression of Prinkipo was never forgotten. Distant echoes of 
Mr. Lloyd George’s utterances led them to believe that the Prime 
Minister did not really desire the restoration of Russia. They 
regarded Mr. Churchill as genuinely friendly, but Mr. Lloyd 
George they distrusted. They felt that the British Government 
was divided against itself in the matter of intervention, and their 
confidence in British support was never free from an element of 
painful doubt. Then when in November 1919 at the moment 
when Denikin’s army was in a critical position Mr. Lloyd George 
made a Guildhall speech in which he suggested the possibility of 
a compromise with the Bolsheviks, faith in British support received 
a sharp blow from which it never recovered, and this collapse of 
faith in England undoubfedly hastened the débicle. 

The impression of desertion was deepened by the incidents 
connected with the visit of Sir H. Mackinder as High Com- 
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missioner to South Russia in the beginning of 1920. Sir H. 
Mackinder made certain proposals in the name of the British 
Government to General Denikin. These proposals, involving 
economic reforms and the recognition of the Border Governments, 
were immediately accepted on the understanding that the British 
Government would carry out certain measures in its turn. But 
before Sir H. Mackinder had had time to report Mr. Lloyd George 
had secured the assent of the Supreme Council at Versailles to a 
scheme for trading with Soviet Russia through the co-operatives. 
British prestige sank very low in South Russia in those days, and 
it was only the evacuation of the refugees by the British Navy, to 
which Sir H. Mackinder had pledged the Government and to 
which the Government reluctantly consented, that somewhat 
mitigated the bitterness caused by the extraordinary vacillations 
of British policy. 

That was a cruel tragedy in South Russia. But at any rate Mr. 
Lloyd George was now free again to follow his own inclinations. 
Mr. Winston Churchill had failed, and his policy was securely dis- 
credited. Now a new era of negotiations with the Bolsheviks was 
opened, apparently with a view to trading. There were talks in 
Copenhagen. The Bolsheviks made short work of the co-operative 
disguise. ‘We are the co-operatives,’ they declared, ‘and if you 
want to trade with Russia you must trade with us.’ We had a 
famous speech about ‘ bursting corn-bins’ and a Press campaign 
about the possibilities of trade with Russia. Then Mr. Krassin 
came, a pleasant-spoken, businesslike man, and the Prime Minister 
felt that at last he was getting near his goal. Poor General 
Denikin, who had been given a refuge in England, promptly de- 
parted for the Continent when this country offered its hospitality 
to his mortal enemies. 

But it was not all smooth sailing for Mr. Lloyd George. There 
were awkward difficulties. A great many English people still felt 
a rooted repugnance to the Bolsheviks. Many British subjects 
were suffering cruelly in Bolshevik prisons, and they had gradually 
to be collected and brought out. Then came the complications of 
the Red War with Poland, the advance on Warsaw and the threat 
of a dangerous crisis in Central Europe. Mr. Lloyd George pro- 
posed an all-round Peace Conference, but the Bolsheviks refused. 
The situation was saved by the energy of the French who rallied 
the Poles and enabled them to drive back the Red Army. 

The Bolsheviks sent to London a political envoy, Kameneff, a 
meddling fool who did not understand what the game was and had 
to be ejected. Then there was the Daily Herald incident which 
provoked Mr. Lloyd George to write a peremptory letter to Mr. 
Ernest Bevin. A Council of Action suddenly emerged and caused 
trouble. There was opposition in the Cabinet to a trade agree- 
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ment. Aitogether the atmosphere was growing too noisy for 
success{ul negotiation. 

The atmosphere had to cool. It did cool. By the end of the 
year Wrangel was defeated, and the Bolsheviks were at rest 
from external wars. During the winter Labour sympathies for 
Bolshevism died down. Public interest in Russia faded. The 
negotiations with the Krassin Delegation dragged on interminably. 
An impression began to gain ground that possibly after all they 
were not intended seriously, that this was simply one of Mr. 
Lloyd George’s clever little games for keeping Labour quiet and 
throwing dust in the eyes of the Bolsheviks. 

Suddenly one fine day when all controversy was stilled the 
Agreement was signed at last. Mr. Churchill was away in Egypt, 
Lord Curzon apparently protested, for the curious action of Sir 
Robert Horne in presenting Mr. Krassin with the note on 
propaganda in India after instead of before the signing of the 
Agreement was clearly intended as a sort of sop to the wounded 
feelings of the Foreign Office.‘ And a few days afterwards Mr. 
Lloyd George strolled down to the House to say a few words about 
this little matter. 

He made no statement of policy. He delivered an airy little 
after-dinner speech that made the House laugh. Russia under the 
Bolsheviks is not exactly a laughing matter. Still the House 
laughed. He defended an Agreement that undermines the prin- 
ciple of private property, and the House, consisting in the main of 
declared defenders of private property, laughed gaily. He 
publicly patted the Bolsheviks on the shoulder, called them good 
fellows, suggested that Mr. Churchill might take a leaf out of their 
book, held them up as an example to British Labour. The House 
found it very funny. Why shouldn’t the House laugh at ten in 
the evening? Russia is far away. The thousands of Russians 
tortured and murdered by the Bolsheviks don’t count. And 
Captain Cromie--but that was years ago; he is not talked about 
nowadays. ‘Why shouldn’t the House laugh when the Premier 
nudges and winks and makes jokes at Russia’s expense? The only 
trouble is that the cold print of newspaper reports cannot convey 
the peculiar atmosphere of the House of Commons when it laughs 
with the Premier over the Russian tragedy, and its own and this 
country’s new relations with Bolshevism. 

It is beside the point to attempt a close analysis of a speech 
that has the consistency of sea-foam. When the Prime Minister 
of England descends to such frothy inanities he obviously does not 
intend his words to be taken seriously : he wishes to convey the 
1 It is inexplicable how a Minister with the high principles of the Secretary Of 


State for Foreign Affairs could have been drawn into this bargain with the mur- 
derous tyranny of Lenin and Trotsky.—ED. The Nineteenth Centwry and After. 
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impression that the matter in debate is not serious, or else he 
wishes to divert attention from its seriousness ; he wishes to keep 
this transaction obscure, to withdraw it from the sphere of public 
controversy. And in this, although he was afterwards criticised 
by Sir W. Davison and Colonel John Ward, he largely succeeded. 

Yet perhaps when he spoke of Lenin’s conversion Mr. Lloyd 
George partly believed what he said. Perhaps he really does 
cherish the extraordinary delusion that by applying, as he says, 
the Borstal system, by negotiating, by concluding an agreement, 
he has actually persuaded the leopard to change his spots and 
Lenin to abandon his Communist doctrines. It seems incredible, 
but it is just possible. These are his words : 

This is a gentlemanly process of instruction that has been going on. 
It is a kind of Borstal system for converting these criminals, as my hon. 
friend (Major Barnett) described them—I do not describe them as such— 
into honest, sober, decent citizens, and by-and-by he will find that Lenin 
is a man after his own heart, if he has only a little patience, if he does a 
little business with him, a little trading, a little interchange of com- 
modities. 


This is particularly unwarrantable levity. The country has 
already suffered sufficiently from the Prime Minister’s strange 
habit of producing smatterings of information about foreign coun- 
tries and drawing from them frivolous conclusions to be used as a 
basis or a pretext for measures of public policy. This light- 
hearted description of Lenin’s new attitude is a dangerous travesty 
of the truth. 

It is true that about the time the Trade Agreement was signed 
Lenin changed his tactics in one important respect. He relaxed 
his effort to force the peasantry into Communism—not because 
of the trade negotiations, but because the Russian peasantry had 
proved absolutely intractable to Communism and the continued 
attempts to goad them into submission by the forcible requisition 
of their surplus corn had created a very dangerous situation which 
menaced. the existence of the Soviet Government. Lenin’s 
decision to forgo the wholesale requisition does not signify any 
abandonment of Communist principles. It was simply a tactical 
manoeuvre necessitated by the critical position in which the Soviet 
Government found itself and by the slowness of the World 
Revolution. It is a temporary measure designed to secure a 
‘breathing-space’ like the Brest-Litovsk Peace and the Trade 
Agreement just concluded with, this country. Lenin believes 
absolutely in the World Revolution and continues to work for it. 
Russia, with its large peasant population, he regards as a par- 
ticularly unfavourable ground for experiment. His aim is to use 
Russian resources to bring about a revolution in the highly 
developed industrial countries of the West. If Mr. Lloyd George 
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regards the Trade Agreement as a means of converting Lenin to 
capitalism, Lenin is even more determined to use it as a lever for 
the overthrow of the capitalist system in this and other countries. 
Possibly both Mr. Lloyd George and Lenin may fail in their 
respective purposes. But at any rate for Mr. Lloyd George to talk 
of converting Lenin to capitalism is to flout the intelligence of 
Parliament and the country. Lenin can no more renounce Com- 
munism than Mr. Lloyd George can renounce his Welsh origin. 
Lenin is working and will work by every means in his power for 
the World Revolution. There is a Russian proverb: ‘ Only the 
grave will straighten the hunchback.’ Only the grave will cure 
Lenin of Communism. 

-There are one or two other points in Mr. Lloyd George’s extra- 
ordinary deliverance that deserve notice. To hold up Lenin as 
an exemplar to the Labour Members of Parliament is like holding 
up Lucifer as an exemplar to curates. Then Mr. Lloyd George 
taunts his critics with the absence of any moral protest against the 
Agreement outside the walls of the House. A more ungenerous 
taunt could hardly be imagined. What right has Mr. Lloyd 
George to sneer about the absence of moral protest in this country ? 
What lead has he given on any moral issue during the last three 
years? Who but he has befogged, confused and befuddled public 
opinion by his indifference to principle, his emasculation of our 
political system, his manoeuvres and tergiversations and all that 
complex and shifting machinery of propaganda and widely ramified 
interests that he has built up to maintain his power? He has 
created an atmosphere in which to speak of morality or principle in 
politics is regarded as an indelicacy, an amusing provincialism, and 
now he taunts his critics with the absence of a moral protest in the 
country ! 

In one significant sentence the Prime Minister involuntarily 
reveals his attitude to Russia. Lenin, he says, ‘ thought he could 
run his country on the theories of Karl Marx. What does he find? 
Starvation, famine, his railways completely out of repair. You 
cannot patch up locomotives with Karl Marx’s doctrines.’ And he 
adds : ‘It was worth while making the experiment in order to 
prove that.’ 

In very truth, Fiat experimentum in corpore vili. It is a minor 
consideration that there would have been no need to refute Karl 
Marx’s doctrines in this country if it had not been that the exist- 
ence of a Bolshevik Government in Russia aroused here a new 
interest in Marxism. Mr. Lloyd George appears to regard it as a 
useful thing to the world at large that the Bolsheviks have remained 
in power for three years, have reduced to ghastly ruin a once great 
and prosperous country, and caused untold suffering to millions of 
innocent people. ‘It was worth while making the experiment,’ 
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it was worth while plunging an immense area of the globe into 
unheard-of misery, it was worth while that a proud nation should 
be hunniliated to the dust in order that some of Mr. Lloyd George’s 
political opponents should get a lesson in the futility of Marxian 
doctrines! No more narrow and provincial cynicism, no greater 
contempt for a great nation in the hour of her bitter tragedy has 
ever been displayed by a European statesman. These are words 
that burn, and sully our national reputation. And this is the man 
who has taken it upon himself to direct the foreign policy of Great 
Britain! There are words lightly spoken that tempt the Fates. 


III 


It is not the purpose of this article to discuss at any length 
the prospects of trade with Russia. One of the signatories of the 
Agreement, Sir Robert Horne, said in the House on the 9th of 
March : 

‘ We have been told that you would not get any payment for your goods 
because there is no surplus of goods in Russia. There is one way of 
getting payment now, and that is in gold. You may say what you like 
about the gold in Russia. You may say that it is tainted or has been 
looted or stolen, but at any rate there is gold in possession of the de facto 
Russian Government.’ 


This is frank at any rate, and since, with the conclusion of the 
Trade Agreement, we as a nation have revised our views on the 
principle of private property, it is not surprising that a gentleman 
who expresses such views on the gold of a nation with which we 
were recently allied should have been appointed Chancellor of the 
British Exchequer. The banks are no doubt taking note of the 
new situation. In any case Sir Robert Horne admits that there 
is little more to be got from Russia just now but a certain limited 
quantity of gold. 

It is more to the point to inquire why the Government chose 
to sign the Trade Agreement at the moment.they did. To the 
uninitiated observer the moment appeared particularly inoppor- 
tune. The Soviet Government was in great straits. There was 
an incipient revolt in Petrograd, and an open revolt in Kronstadt. 
Siberia was cut off by insurrections. The area of peasant revolts 
was rapidly extending in South Russia, and peasant discontent was 
universal and rapidly growing. Fuel supplies had failed in the 
capitals, and the meagre food supplies were vanishing. Workers 
and peasants were openly manifesting their hatred of the Govern- 
ment of the Workers’ and Peasants’ Republic. Never had the 
Soviet Government had to face such a serious situation, and it is 
conceivable that if events had been allowed to take their course 
they might have fallen. 
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This was the moment chosen by Mr. Lloyd George to summon 
a scratch meeting of the Cabinet and hurriedly decide on the 
signature of a Trade Agreement one effect of which was bound to 
be to help the menaced Bolshevik Government to tide over the 
evil times. It almost seemed as though Mr. Lloyd George feared 
that the Bolsheviks would fall and was anxious to assist them. It 
is not the first time that his action has helped them to weather a 
crisis, though it is hard even now, after all his declarations that 
Bolshevism is better than anarchy and that the Bolsheviks are 
very able men, to imagine that he seriously desires the permanent 
existence of a Bolshevik régime in Russia. 

It may be that he was urged to action by certain business 
interests. It is well known that there are firms in this country 
who in their desperation are eager to secure some proportion of 
the Russian gold while it lasts, without any regard to the ultimate 
consequences. There are other firms that are eager to obtain 
concessions that, whether they can be worked or not, may be 
useful for speculative purposes. Some of these firms justify their 
aspirations by asserting that once they get into Russia they will 
help to break down the Communist system. At any rate Russia 
in its present condition, as Mr. Wells pointed out, tempts Big 
Business with a prospect of enormous riches. The Soviet Govern- 
ment, which claims a monopoly over all the wealth of Russia, 
appears to be the biggest business firm in the world. That wealth 
in Bolshevik hands ceases to be wealth is not so immediately 
obvious to the average business man. ‘At any rate,’ say the 
aspirants after trade with Russia, ‘ there’s gold to begin with, and 
we'll do the rest.” Who shall say they shall not try if they are 
so minded? But we have reached a singular state of affairs when 
capitalist interests become involved in the maintenance of the 
régime of Lenin and Trotsky in Russia. What is this? Is it 
Communism bribing Capitalism to its own destruction ? 

It is possible then that the pressure of business interests, com- 
bined with Mr. Lloyd George’s inextinguishable desire to get 
into personal touch with Lenin and Trotsky and to exert on them 
his magic sway, induced the Prime Minister to hold out a friendly 
hand to the tottering Bolshevik régime. What this means is that 
Russia will be drained of her gold—which the British Government 
may consider advantageous as a means of reducing Bolshevik 
propaganda funds—and British concessionaires will obtain a hold 
on property that belonged, and legally still belongs, to various 
owners, some of whom are British. If now these proceedings con- 
tinue for some time, certain habits will be formed, certain claims 
will harden into routine, and will multiply around themselves all 
sorts of accessory claims and nominal rights. Then when the 
Bolshevik régime falls the Government that replaces it will find, 
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first of all, that the national gold reserve is gone, part of it into 
British pockets; and secondly, that under contract with the 
Bolsheviks there have been established by certain foreign firms 
claims to property and goods that this Government will be too 
feeble to ignore or repudiate. It is difficult to believe that 
this consideration—that the Government that may succeed 
the Bolsheviks, deprived of all resources, and faced with 
the appalling task of the restoration of Russia, will be so 
weak that it will be compelled to recognise transactions 
carried out by the Bolsheviks with foreign capitalists—was 
wholly absent from the minds of those who concluded the 
Trade Agreement. Put bluntly, it means that Russia, robbed, 
ruined and exhausted, is handed over, like some negro territory 
in Central Africa, gagged and bound by its destroyers to the mercies 
of enterprising capitalists. If for such reasons as these Mr. 
Lloyd George and his friends hastened to close with the Bolsheviks 
while there was yet time, and to prop up for a little while longer 
their evil power, it is not wonderful that the parties to this transac- 
tion shrank from excessive publicity, and that the Prime Minister 
tried to carry off the whole thing with a joke. It is not a method 
of procedure that could very well bear the blazing light of day. 
Possibly this extreme of cynicism did not lie within the deliberate 
intention of Mr. Lloyd George, but he must have perceived some- 
thing of the probable effect of his action, and careless consent to 
a cynical line of action involves the assumption of the responsibility 
for all its consequences. 

This is a complicated world, and evil and good are strangely 
mingled. There may possibly be some good somewhere in all this 
sorry business. But for the present the results of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s Russian policy are these : 

Firstly, he has concluded with the Bolsheviks an agreement 
which recognises that the sanctity of private property is merely 
relative ; it holds good in England ; it does not hold good in Russia 
—-even in relation to British property. 

Secondly, he has recognised a Government which has 
repudiated the debts, public and private, that it owes this country, 
has murdered a British naval attaché, and robbed and imprisoned 
British private citizens—and this he has done without securing 
apology or compensation. 

Thirdly, he has aroused against himself, his Government, and 
to a large extent against this country, the bitter indignation of 
intelligent and patriotic Russians. There is a poignant instance 
of this in the action of the Russian professors in Serbia who after 
the conclusion of the Trade Agreement renounced British assist- 
ance. ‘We cannot,’ they say, ‘ accept charity from bloodstained 
hands.’ 

Vor. LXXXIX—No. 531 8c 
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Fourthly, he has put himself, as British Prime Minister, in the 
highly anomalous position of publicly approving of the continuance 
of the infamous régime of Communist terrorism in Russia while 
at the same time proclaiming in England a campaign against the 
revolutionary element in British Labour which is supported and 
stimulated by the heads of this régime. 

Mr. Lloyd George’s excursions into foreign politics have ceased 
to be a comedy. They are involving this country in risks and 
perils of which the first grave warnings are now sounding in our 


ears. 
HAROLD WILLIAMS. 





AN ANGLO-FRENCH COMMERCIAL 
ALLIANCE: 


INTERVIEWS WITH THE LATE LORD MOULTON 


THE wisdom of seeking to secure more intimate commercial co- 
operation between France and Great Britain never seemed to need 
more emphasis than at this moment, when after a long, noble, 
and passionate partnership in the pursuit of victory and the fruits 
of victory, estranging elements tend to creep in, the emotions that 
welded the two countries together in the stress of war tending to 
become fainter and cooler. 

In conjunction with principal members of the London Cham- 
ber of Commerce, of the Association of Chambers of Commerce of 
the United Kingdom, and of the British Chamber of Commerce in 
Paris, as well as other valued friends, I have earnestly sought as 
a lover of both countries to keep in the public mind a sense of 
the importance of the continued interchange of trade between 
them. For I conceive that through the channels of trade flow 
also the influences and ideas that make for truer understanding. 
It is in that higher sense and import that I look upon the 
suggestion for an Anglo-French Agreement. From both sides 
of the Channel I have on many recent occasions been asked for 
my views on this great subject, perhaps one of the very highest 
significance at the present moment, and I gladly began the task 
of ascertaining by means of letters and personal conversations 
all the details that were available from the most authoritative 
sources. I desired to find what was in the minds of others. 

In the course of my inquiries into the problem it became in- 
creasingly evident that, in consequence of changes effected in the 
map of Europe by the world-upheaval, the proposed Trade 
Alliance, while of the utmost concern for the French people, was 
also of vital moment in its bearing upon the future prosperity of 
the United Kingdom and the Empire of which Great Britain is 
the heart and soul. 

To take one illustration out of a hundred, I began to find, for 
instance, that in an industry so little in the limelight of public 
attention as the young, war-born British Potash Industry there 
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were the facts and arguments for a commercial understanding to 

the advantage and benefit of both peoples, with the incidental 

inducement of diminishing the pre-war authority and arrogance 

' of the German Potash Trust. I put together in the form of notes 
the information I gathered, but feeling the responsibility of deal- 
ing with a matter so highly technical I submitted them to the 
skilled and experienced judgment of several distinguished friends, 
amongst them the late Lord Moulton, whose unbroken friendship 
for upwards of half a century I so highly prized. On two occa- 
sions almost on the eve of his death, though we little knew it was 
the eve, it was my privilege to have interviews with him, one in 
his private room in the House of Lords, a conversation that 
extended over two hours, so deeply interesting was it. 

The Lord Chancellor bore eloquent tribute to the value of 
his great and arduous labours when he said: ‘I greatly doubt 
whether it would have been possible for the war to have been 
brought to a successful conclusion when it was, but for the part 
Lord Moulton took in it.” While the intensity of his public 
service during the war prevented our coming much into contact 
latterly, ours was an intimate friendship ever since the year 1868. 
In that year he won proud distinctions at Cambridge. He was 
Senior Wrangler and First Smith’s Prizeman, honours which 
were made the more memorable by reason of his having been the 
first Nonconformist to secure these laurels. He happened, I 
remember, to be entertained at Bishop’s Stortford, the birthplace 
of Cecil Rhodes, where I was then residing. This complimentary 
reception and supper has often recurred to my memory, for I was 
much impressed at the time by the fact that in spite of (perhaps 
because of) his high academic honours which were the crown and 
climax of a University career of exceptional brilliance, he was 
certainly—among the six or eight score of guests assembled there 
in tribute to him—the most modest person in the room. 

T mentioned this impression of mine to him after an interval 
of fifty-three years on the occasion when last I met him (seven 
days before he died) in the Robing Room just prior to our jointly 
introducing Lord Marshall to the House of Lords; and on my 
referring to this incident of his youth Lord Moulton naively 
replied that he did not recall his modesty but could quite conceive 
it to be true that in the circumstances he felt the most modest 
of all that assembly. 

During these fifty-three years I had frequent opportunities of 
beholding, in their wrestling with great problems of research, 
the late Lord Moulton’s truly remarkable powers of mind and 
vast fund of erudition on every subject that cropped up. I was 

surprised to see his amazing grasp of an industry which is not 
in the usual highways of knowledge. I refer to the potash in- 
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dustry, which he regarded as one of the most important of our 
key-trades. It added to my admiration of the manner of man 
he was. 

During an exchange of views on key-industries, with some 
especial reference to that of potash, it was gratifying to me to 
find we were fully in agreement that any developments in this 
industry should be conducted for the common benefit both of 
France and Great Britain, in co-operation the one with the other, 
the former supplying the necessary raw material and the latter 
providing the requisite machinery and plant to produce the manu- 
factured compounds ; while we were equally in accord that other 
key-industries and other commercial enterprises would provide 
innumerable instances of the desirability and economic advantage 
of an Anglo-French Commercial Alliance, under which raw 
materials or partly manufactured goods, as well as the finished 
articles, now on this side and now on that side of the Channel, 
might be exchanged, to the mutual benefit of each nation; one 
taking from the other whatever material or commodities were not 
indigenous to the country itself. 

The sooner some such agreement is concluded with our ally 
the better it will be from the standpoint of business wisdom and 
international relationship. At present barriers exist in the shape 
of high duties and tariffs, although it may at once be conceded 
that these cannot to any appreciable extent be reduced, much 
less abolished, while the question of Revenue is of such over- 
whelming importance. The French, for example, as a means of 
improving their rate of exchange and increasing the home con- 
sumption and use of their own products, have not only imposed 
abnormally high duties on imports of certain commodities into 
France from this and other countries, but in some instances have 
positively prohibited any import whatever. By way of illustra- 
tion I may mention the fact that whisky—a product of corn—is 
prohibited, an exclusive speciality of the United Kingdom. It 
is totally excluded with the natural desire of promoting the sale 
in France, and indeed making a monopoly, of her own world-wide 
speciality of grape spirit, cognac brandy, an article totally differ- 
ent, but the damage done to the old interchange of trade between 
the two countries is considerable, and from this sense of hurt arise 
ungenial and even embittered feelings. These are accentuated 
by the fact that the ever-growing number of visitors from this 
side of the Channel to the French capital and large commercial 
centres, as well as to the Riviera and other resorts in the South 
of France, an influx of visitors enormously increased since the 
Armistice, are no longer able to obtain at any cost their favourite 
beverage, Scotch or Irish whisky. We, on the other hand, have 
increased out of all proportion the duties on certain imports from 
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France into the United Kingdom. The duties on champagne 
stand out. These duties have the unfortunate effect of destroying 
that industry at a time when France, with the city of Reims com- 
pletely devastated and its fine Cathedral a ruin, looked more than 
ever before to England for her markets, her champagne trade with 
both America and Russia having suffered ruin. It looks as though 
the extraordinary decline in the consumption of champagne in 
this country would of itself have the effect of inducing our Govern- 
ment in their own interests to remove totally this ad valorem duty, 
which would still leave sparkling wines subject to an impost double 
that of any other variety of natural wine. If therefore the Govern- 
ment make this concession in the interest of this country as well 
as that of France it would naturally be reasonable for the French 
Government to withdraw the prohibition on whisky, even although 
the duty imposed thereon may be higher than in pre-war days. 

This side of the question, on which one can only touch but 
lightly, furnishes another illustration of the astonishing range of 
Lord Moulton’s information on everything concerned with human 
affairs, including what may be regarded, save by the Epicurean, 
as the most trivial. Even on the subject of wine, and more par- 
ticularly natural wines of every country, especially of France, the 
extent and accuracy of his knowledge were unequalled. What- 
ever subject he took up he probed to the uttermost, and in con- 
versation with him I was often reminded of the difference between 
his and Lord Macaulay’s stores of learning, for while the great 
historian had well-known limitations, such as his complete ignor- 
ance of music, Lord Moulton seemed always to embody the sum- 
total of human knowledge. 

After my interviews with him but a short while before his 
death I sent Lord Moulton the final draft of my notes, and re- 
ceived from him a characteristic letter dated March 2, 1921— 
seven days before he passed away—which must remain one of 
my cherished possessions. I need only quote here his concluding 
words : ‘ Your letter seems to me to put forward the case very 
clearly, and I do not suggest any alteration.’ It is peculiarly 
gratifying for me to have had his approval of the notes which 
follow, and I think they may be justly accepted as in no small 
measure an expression of his own matured judgment. 

Several recent events have enabled thinking men to hope that 
before long a closer commercial union between this country and 
France will come into being, promoting trade and industry in 
both countries and thereby perpetuating their mutual goodwill. 

Whatever result may eventually accrue from the recent Re 
parations Conference, the united front presented by the French 
and English delegates is a happy augury for an equally united 
front in affairs outside their deliberations. 
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The timely visit also of the group of very able and representa- 
tive French business men who recently came to this country has 
aroused hopes that closer trade relations between Great Britain 
and France may shortly be established in certain very important 
directions. International commerce has been gravely handi- 
capped since the war by many things, amongst them the abuse 
of visa requirements, and in connexion therewith a preposterous 
excess of bureaucratic tyranny and punctilio, and also the very 
serious difficulties attending depreciated exchanges and the sur- 
plus of paper currency; while on the other hand there is a re- 
grettable departmental tendency to increase rather than diminish 
the expense not only of transport, but of such universally public 
services as telephones, post and telegraphs, which owing to their 
comparatively moderate cost hitherto, afforded means of easy and 
frequent communication, and were such potent factors in bringing 
people closer together. 

It is becoming increasingly necessary, in the prevailing con- 
fusion and uncertainty, that Great Britain and France should 
stand together in a common and simple trade policy at least to 
safeguard new industries which have grown up during the war, 
if not to prevent our legitimate markets from being temporarily 
swamped by certain essential articles from outside, which is both 
feasible and imminent owing to the state of exchanges. 

There are probably a score of enterprises vital to the future 
of both peoples that should be simultaneously undertaken in 
France and England equally advantageous to each. One of the 
most important, if not the paramount industry in the opinion of 
eminent scientific authorities on both sides, requires to be dealt 
with forthwith. 

Potash has become one of and perhaps the first of the world’s 
key-industries. The uses to which potash preparations may be 
put are innumerable. It is essential to agriculture as a fertiliser ; 
to pharmacy for the preparation of many drugs and disinfectants ; 
to engineering for photography and ‘blue prints’; to dyers; to 
glass manufacturers ; to printers, because potash is needed for the 
manufacture of Prussian blue, which is the basis of printing ink ; 
to tanners, and to every household because it is essential to the 
manufacture of matches and soft soap. All these things are vital 
to national health and prosperity. That is the point to note. 

The only areas to-day whence crude potash can be profitably 
obtained in large quantities are Stassfurt in Germany and Mul- 
house in Alsace. It followed that before the war Germany had 
practically complete control of the potash industry. There is 
no such industry in this country. It is not generally realised that 
the rise in prices and scarcity during the war of many articles in 
everyday use was due to this German monopoly. Thrown on their 
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own resources during the war, British manufacturers made 
vigorous efforts to establish a potash industry, working partly 
through a process of extracting chloride of potash from _blast- 
furnace gas. On more than one occasion they received financial 
assistance from the Government, but at present this industry is 
very young. Germany still retains control of the Stassfurt crude 
potash area, and information from Germany makes it clear that, 
owing to the low value of the German mark, German potash can 
be delivered in this country at a profit actually for lower prices 
than before the war. Needless to say, Germany is fully alive to 
this opportunity of strangling the new British industry, and thus 
virtually recovering her former monopoly. The German potash 
industry is steadily prospering, factories are everywhere being 
opened, and the potash syndicate which controls the industry has 
definitely adopted the policy of selling to German agriculture at 
less than cost price and recouping itself by the profits on rapidly 
increasing foreign sales. Meanwhile, I understand that owing 
to German competition British plant is already being closed down, 
and unless something is done, and done quickly, it can only be a 
matter of time before the Germans achieve their ambition. 

What, then, can be done? France is now in possession of 
Alsace, and therefore of the Mulhouse potash area. France, 
however, has as yet no factories for the manufacture of potash 
chemicals. There is in England, on the other hand, ample plant 
available for this task, owing to the similarity of the processes 
to certain of those employed in the manufacture of soda chemicals, 
an industry in which England plays a leading part. It does 
not seem to be surprising, therefore, that with the raw material 
in France and the plant and skilled labour in England there 
should be a strong desire for co-operation between the two 
countries. 

If this country is to be saved from reverting to the old com- 
plete dependence on Germany some friendly arrangement appears 
to me imperative, even though it require modification later, as 
both the British and French potash industries develop. But to 
meet the present emergency there should be a comprehensive 
potash understanding. I have only stated here the commercial 
aspect of the matter, but it must not be forgotten that potash 
is essential to the preparation of explosives. 

In the year 1858 Mr. Disraeli, who was then Chancellor of 
the Exchequer in the Conservative Ministry, declared that ‘ An 
Anglo-French Alliance is both the key and corner-stone of modern 
civilisation’ ; and two years later—namely, in 1860—a Liberal 
Ministry, with Mr. Gladstone as Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
had the satisfaction of concluding an Anglo-French Commercial 
Treaty. Nothing but good has come of that Agreement, which 
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was memorable for having raised the tone of public life on both 
sides of the Channel, and brought about a more friendly attitude 
towards each other among the respective peoples, and which no 
effort should now be spared to maintain in view of the world 
upheaval after the havoc of war. Among many other benefits, 
the Commercial Treaty augmented the interchange of commodities 
and manufactures between France and England. It paved the 
way for similar commercial agreements or friendly understandings 
with other nations; and proved to all the world that commerce 
and peace are father and mother of friendship. 

Surely our difficulties at the present time are not in any way 
comparable to those of sixty years ago, when there were fanatical 
partisans in both France and England, and even warlike pre- 
parations were fomented in each country against possible attack 
by either. Nowadays no one who really counts in public life 
desires to keep us apart, while everyone wishes for closer and 
more intimate union, recognising that through a closer commer- 
cial partnership between France and England the whole civilised 
world, with the sole exception of Germany, would reap advantages 
for many years to come. 

BLYTH. 
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THE coal-mining industry is a thing apart in many ways—in the 
vital importance of coal to the economic welfare and comfort of 
the nation as a whole; in the dangers and difficulties and the 
seclusion of the coalminer’s work ; and in the use which is being 
made of his prejudices and predilections by the faction in the State 
which hopes to overthrow the existing economic and political 
system and establish a Communistic republic on the lines, 
apparently, of Soviet Russia. If every intelligent person was 
acquainted with the unique peculiarities of this basic industry and 
of its personnel, public opinion might be so brought to bear as to 
solve the problems of providing adequate remuneration and 
just and even generous treatment for the working miner without 
the necessity of the industrial disaster called a coal strike. Un- 
fortunately, it is only when a strike is in being that the ordinary 
citizen remembers the existence of this vast subterranean in- 
dustry, and then—even more unfortunately—he gets his point of 
view from clever writers who know nothing as a rule, and care 
less, and are only concerned with the grinding of some party axe. 

Tricked by the politicians in power—men who have sur- 
vived their parties and even themselves, and are backed by a 
powerful gang of corrupt financiers—and exploited by Trade 
Union officials who see themselves as members of a new governing 
class in a wrecked and depopulated England, the miner seems to 
me the most pathetic creature in our industrial history. During the 
bewildering crisis which terminated on Friday, the 15th of April, 
in the collapse of the Triple Alliance, that Cerberus of Trade 
Unionism with a red flag tied to his tail, it was the political impli- 
cations of the struggle, not the prospects of coal-mining or the 
coalminer’s lot which intrigued the politicians and the political 
journalists—except for one happy moment when Parliament, 
refusing to let Bureaucracy and Trade Unionism monopolise the 
controversy, asserted its right to an independent judgment and 
called upon the coalowners’ and the miners’ representatives to 
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explain their position. Deprived of the right to have the matter 
discussed in the Speaker’s presence, some two hundred members 
took refuge in one of the big committee-rooms, and first of all 
heard the coalowners’ case. The coalowners (as was con- 
spicuously noticeable during the sittings of the Coal Commission) 
could not present their case effectively and did not satisfy their 
audience. They were perhaps unjustly contemned by their 
hearers. Coal-mining is not, and never has been, a gilt-edged 
investment. You hear people—especially Trade Union orators 
—talking of ‘ the huge profits of the coalowners,’ and it is true 
that large profits are sometimes made, but huge losses are still 
more frequent, and vast masses of capital have been buried and 
lost for ever in the pits. There can be very few collieries indeed 
(I cannot find one instance, as it happens) which have paid an 
average yearly dividend of 10 per cent. to their ordinary share- 
holders over a period of twenty years. Every colliery is, of 
course, a ‘wasting’ asset, the coal being in continuous process 
of exhaustion, and 10 per cent. cannot be considered an exorbitant 
interest on money thus invested. The coalowner, be it here added, 
is not the fur-coated, Corona-puffing multi-millionaire of the car- 
toons in Labour journals. Collieries are largely owned to-day by 
limited liability companies with thousands of shareholders, hold- 
ing varying amounts of shares and for the most part persons of 
small means. 

If the coalowners’ representatives had shown the least 
‘gumption’ in preparing their case, they would have given the 
aggregate number of these shareholders, which might conceivably 
run into six figures, or nearly so. It is sheer nonsense to talk of 
‘idle’ shareholders when, as is very often the case, they are men, 
sometimes retired miners, who have invested the scant savings 
of a working life in coal. 

There is a distinct speculative tinge about coal investments, 
which suffer, furthermore, more than any other great industry 
from the tendency of industrial enterprise to return more in 
wages and less in interest on capital. It is not possible, so far 
as I know, to find anywhere an authoritative statistical investiga- 
tion of the average interest on capital invested in coal mines in 
this country. Perhaps a paper on ‘ Capital and Labour employed 
in Coal Mining during the past Two Hundred Years,’ read by 
Dr. J. B. Simpson before the members of the Newcastle Economic 
Society in 1898, is the best survey extant, the owners not having 
had the common sense to have an up-to-date investigation con- 
ducted for purposes of self-defence to-day. In that paper Dr. 
Simpson brought forth a wealth of evidence which made for the 
conclusion that the average return did not exceed 5 per cent., and 
went on to say: ‘This... seems an inadequate return; 
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especially when we consider that at least 14 or 2 per cent. should 
be set aside to provide a redemption fund to meet the loss of 
capital which ensues at the end of the lease.’ To-day there can 
be little doubt that the average interest has fallen. Thus, accord- 
ing to Dr. A. L. Bowley, Professor of Statistics in the University 
of London, in coal-mining 75 per cent. of the product goes in 
wages, 3 per cent. in salaries, and 22 per cent. in profits, interests, 
rents, royalties, and advertisement, the corresponding figures for 
other industries being 58 per cent., 10 per cent., and 32 per cent. 
—so that obviously the seeker after profit should choose some 
other field of investment than coal-mining. Finally, according to 
a return supplied to the House of Commons by the Government, 
the estimated cost of producing 192,000,000 tons of coal during 
the year ending July 16, 1920, allows for labour 210,250,000). 
and for owners’ profits 12,500,0001. out of a total cost under all 
heads of 281,250,000/. This gives labour 74.7 per cent. and 
capital only 4.4 per cent. of the total—surely a rather inadequate 
return, when all things are considered. It is in fact the lottery 
touch-—-the chance of a big profit--which chiefly attracts capital 
into the coal mines of this country. It would not attract any I 
possess. 

On the whole it is certain that the services performed by Capital 
(which only shares the profits, and bears all losses) could not be 
as cheaply performed either by a Government bureaucracy (Nation- 
alisation) or by Miners’ Federation officialism (the Syndicalisi 
scheme). The Trade Union official, by the way, is as prone to 
red tape and circumlocution as any bureaucrat—indeed that is one 
of the reasons why the rank-and-file of an industry are so often 
disposed to scoff at their Union headquarters as a luxurious place 
of refuge for black-coated idlers. There is more than you might 
think to be said for this point of view, rooted though it be in the 
jealousy of horny-handed Tom and Dick and Geordie for the 
rather elegant young-old person like Mr. Frank Hodges (they 
do prefer the bleak, rugged Smillie type). And, as I am here 
giving the fair-play to coalowners which they seem unable to give to 
themselves, let it be pointed out what grave injustice was done 
to the colliery-owners (mostly small shareholders, remember) at 
the Coal Commission as regards the bad housing of miners. The 
miners’ representative and their rhetorical swashbucklers and dia- 
lectical bravos played this false card for all it could be made to 
appear in the eyes of a gullible public. Yet it is a fact that colliery- 
owners have done more than almost any class of employers to 
provide good living accommodation for their men. Thus in the 
decade 1904-14, in Durham and Northumberland alone, 
2,567,0001. was spent in purchasing or building or improving 
miners’ dwellings. The ‘ shilling a brick’ profiteering of brick- 
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layers etc. has put an end, of course, to this wholesome develop- 
ment in the last two years. 

How the coalowners’ case was put to the two hundred mem- 
bers of the House of Commons, who had decided to do their 
duty and represent the nation at large, is a matter on which I 
have no exact information. It did not carry conviction. The two 
hundred thought that their case (the worst features of the proposed 
reductions in wages had been honourably admitted) was not strong 
enough to be worth a national convulsion. So it was proposed 
that Mr. Frank Hodges should be invited to address the meeting, 
and he readily consented. A master of detail and logical exposition 
—with a weakness for ‘ concepts ’ and other philosophical termin- 
ology perhaps excusable in a product of Ruskin Hall, Oxford— 
he made an excellent impression. He has his little vanity, no 
doubt, and is too fond of courting the Red flag-flappers by talk- 
ing about bringing the edifice of Capitalism crashing to the ground. 
He has not the rugged and impressive character of Mr. Smillie ; 
a man hewn out of granite by Circumstance, that sculptor of souls 
mightier in his art than Rodin. But he is an Englishman, and in 
stark earnest. He impressed his audience, and one of them in- 
quired if the miners would consider a provisional settlement of 
district rates, without prejudice to a further discussion of the 
larger issues of a national system. He said they would—and, 
in so doing, made enemies of the extremists among the miners’ 
delegates, though in the end he was only beaten by two votes, 
and his resignation was not accepted. He had been in the 
presence of the nation, face to face with the released common 
sense and good feeling of England, and they, the delegates, had 
not. What Mr. Lloyd George thought when, about midnight, 
a deputation of five M.P.s went, with quaking hearts, to report 
Mr. Hodges’ ‘ offer’ is a matter of surmise. He must have felt 
that somebody had been stealing his stunts. However he invited 
Mr. Hodges and his colleagues to another conference next morn- 
ing on the basis of his speech the night before, and both Ministers 
and owners mustered to meet them. But they did not come, the 
miners’ delegates having decided by a majority of two to reiterate 
their extreme demands. But here was the opportunity so urgently 
required by the representatives of the Railwaymen and the Trans- 
port Workers to call off the sympathetic strike, which would not 
have been obeyed by half the men affected. The truth is that 
the gigantic course of sabotage carried out at the outset of the 
strike by the actual orders of the Miners’ Executive had horrified 
thousands and thousands of railwaymen and transport workers. 
They asked themselves : Should we wreck our engines and lorries, 
thus destroying our means of livelihood, if we went onstrike? And, 
even if this insane sabotage, intended to frighten a people whom 
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Germany could not frighten, had not been adopted in the miners’ 
plan of campaign, it could only have been an ‘untidy’ strike— 
masses of men refusing to come out and a strong backward drift 
setting in almost at once. The truth is that railwaymen and 
transport workers are a very intelligent class of men (they are 
always on the move, so that moss does not grow on their minds) 
and resent the miners’ conduct in constantly stopping the supply of 
coal, which is the most indispensable commodity in our industrial 
life. Even the young uniformed hooligans, who lounge about the 
electric railways in London and scamp their work and insult the 
travelling public (particularly honest toilers on their way home) : 


Who tie their trousers up with string 
And wear ’em slack-behinded. 


did not want to come out, fearing that their places would be 
taken permanently by unemployed ex-Service men. You guessed 
their attitude from a curious access of courtesy, contrasting remark- 
ably with one’s memories of the insolence of such employees before 
the railway strike of August 1919, which was a revolutionary 
manifestation. 

The sympathetic strike was off (some of us journalists knew 
it before Mr. Lloyd George and the City), and so the Triple 
Alliance, which always had the look of a jerry-built edifice, tumbled 
down into a chaotic heap. It is far too soon, however, to say 
that it will not be rebuilt in a non-political form. But Friday, 
April 15, was certainly ‘ Black Friday’ for Mr. C. T. Cramp 
and Mr. Robert Williams, and the Daily Herald menagerie, and 
the Red rioters of Fife and other Scottish coal-fields, and the 
polyglot mining regions of South Wales, and those East End 
ambuscades where the air is thick with the smell of fried fish 
and Yiddish and bluggy rhetoric, and the unseen Jew déraciné 
provides munitions of argument for the revolutionary group. It 
will, however, be a ‘ White Friday ’ in the end for the labourers, 
as distinguished from extremist Labour with a big ’ell (in which 
we should all wriggle, if the extremists get their way), who want 
to have a better life for themselves and families but prefer to have 
it as English as possible. The vast majority of working men in 
this country are patriots, for all that they distrust those who are 
always prating of patriotism, verbally or in print. They proved 
this at the Front, and also in that amazing task of munition- 
making, the tremendous power and scope of which have never been 
recognised by the ordinary citizen (least of all the Southerner) 
whose attention was concentrated on the occasional and sporadic 
strikes engineered by Defeatist organisations. 

More important, as I think, than the collapse of the Triple 
Alliance was the sudden and surprising revival of the independence 
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of Parliament, of the Parliament man. It is all very well to say 
that, even if the Two Hundred had not intervened and procured 
the ‘ offer’ from Mr. Hodges, some other excuse would have been 
found. It may beso. But even if you cannot be a causa causans 
(ultimately you have to be Providence for that) it is something 
to be an immediate cause, which is, in point of fact, the utmost 
any kind of a politician or group of politicians may aspire to. 
Anyhow, the Two Hundred honest members asserted their inde- 
pendence, their right to be more than noughts ranged up behind 
a leader’s coat-tails and adding value and consequence to his No. 1, 
and by so doing restored something of the prestige the House of 
Commons has been losing owing to the increasing usurpation 
of real authority by the Cabinet. The most dangerous issue of 
the day—Parliamentarianism v. the Soviet idea—is not yet finally 
decided in favour of our traditional conception of democratic 
governance, and whatever detracts from the prestige and influence 
of the House of Commons strengthens the case for the Soviet idea, 
and whatever adds thereto weakens it. Twice during the critical 
week the House was told it must not discuss the great controversy ; 
it must leave it to the miners and coalowners and Mr. Lloyd 
George and his Ministerial bodyguard. I should like to know 
what Gladstone or Disraeli would have thought of such an implied 
confession that the unofficial M.P. is merely a nuisance in any 
real emergency, a mere peg for a muzzle to be hung on. 

The Revolutionary group has received a shattering defeat, and 
the Government should have courage to reap the fruits of victory— 
perhaps by amending the Trades Disputes Act and bringing the 
Unions once more within the law. But let nobody be so foolish 
as to think the Red Flag will remain for long half-mast high. 
None of the Revolutionary leaders really believed that a general 
strike was coming off ; some of them hoped it would not be seriously 
attempted, believing in Sorel’s dictum that it should merely be 
used as a bugbear, never translated into terms of action. On the 
Thursday I happened to be walking in quest of luncheon with a 
friend (the most efficient and most respected of Labour correspon- 
dents) and met and was introduced to Mr. George Lansbury—the 
mildest-mannered and gentlest person who ever proposed to sub- 
stitute bullets for ballots in the pursuit of political ends. After 
talking literature for a moment (I am only a man of letters, after 
all, and have no real right to any political or economic opinion, 
never having been paid for possessing such a thing) he began to 
ooze away, and halting for a moment observed : ‘ I wonder if it is 
coming off.’ 

But let us make no mistake about it; the Red faction is still 
firmly entrenched in the coal mines, and if we wish to destroy re- 
volutionary sentiment in its secret hold, we must somehow con- 
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trive to give the miner contentment and a new outlet for his fierce 
energy. For the present it is our duty to settle the coal strike 
by some equitable compromise, for no decent Englishman wants 
to see these men starved into submission. The mines must be 
saved, for they are the nation’s; the miners with their women 
and children must also be saved, for they also are a national asset, 
quite as important (though few really think so) as the mines them- 
selves. et us then try to understand what are the roots of revolu- 
tionary feeling in the miner’s mind—why he thinks that the whole 
economic structure above-ground matters nothing to him and 
could, if need be, be pulled down to improve his own condition. 
To grasp the various roots of this strange sentiment—expressed to 
me in conversation by a grimy Yorkshire collier in the saying : 
* What do I ever see of your England? I’m as far out of it as 
a chap at sea ’—a little historical digression is necessary. 

Mining is everywhere an hereditary craft in the older fields, 
and that is why there exists among miners a chronic distrust of 
the coalowners, memories of the tyrannical conduct of their pre- 
decessors in past generations having been handed down from father 
to son. Nobody can understand the mentality of the essential 
miner, who is not acquainted with the history of the industry 
before the advent of Trade Unionism. Durham, which is in some 
respects the best of the English coalfields (to-day it shows the 
smallest percentage of fatal accidents, not only from explosions 
but also from all other causes), can be made to supply the historical 
object-lessons appropriate to my purpose. 

Coal has been worked in this county for at least a thousand 
years, but there is no record of the works and days of the earlier 
miners, who wvere serfs virtually, if not legally—though never per- 
haps slaves, as in parts of Scotland. Probably the first collieries 
in Durham (like those for which the King granted a licence in 
1239 to the men of Newcastle ‘to dig coal in the common soil 
of the town, without the walls thereof, in the place called Castle 
Field ’) were only surface excavations or quarries for the most 
part. Yet as far back as 1354 there is definite mention of the 
‘ sinking of pits’ at Ferryhill, and we may suppose that the long 
list of terrible casualties began decades, perhaps centuries, before 
1621, when we first hear, from a Gateshead burial record, of miners 
being ‘burnt in the pit.’ As long ago as 1662 two thousand 
miners of the Tyne and Wear districts put their marks (for they 
could not write) to a petition to the King, praying for the redress 
of grievances, chief of which was the danger arising from lack 
of ventilation. In 1676 we find Lord Keeper North making the 
following curious note about fire-damp : 


Damps or foul air(s) kill insensibly. Sinking another pit that the 
air(s) may not stagnate is an infallible remedy. They are most deadly in 
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hot weather. An infallible trial is by a dog; and the candles show 
it. They seem to be heavy sulphureous air(s) not fit for breath; and I 
have heard some say that they would lie in the midst of the shaft and the 
bottom be clear. The flame of a candle will not kindle them so soon as 
the snuff, but they have been kindled by the striking fire with a tool. The 
blast is mighty violent, but the men have been saved by lying flat on their 
bellies. 


In spite of this declaration of the need for an upcast shaft, it was 
not until 1862 that a second shaft was made compulsory by Act of 
Parliament. In the eighteenth century the danger of accidents 
increased, because the invention and development of the steam- 
engine, by providing greatly increased power for pumping and 
haulage, enabled the pits to be made much deeper, thereby in- 
creasing the need for artificial ventilation. Miners’ petitions were 
unavailing, for it was an age when they were thought to be of 
different flesh and blood, with a touch of the demon about them, 
and their lives regarded as of less value than those of any class 
of open-air above-ground toiler. The foundations of our industrial 
system were mostly laid by gizzard-hearted men, hard as the 
nether millstone, who did not see that the ugliness and uncouth- 
ness of miners, the gloomy Caryatides bearing up the burden of the 
growing superstructure of British industry and commerce, were 
in the nature of honourable wounds incurred in the nation’s ser- 
vice. It was Carlyle who first had a clear sight of that tremendous 
truth when he wrote these passionate words : 


Venerable to me is the hard hand, venerable too is the rugged face. 
Is it not the face of a man living man-like? Hardly entreated brother! 
For us was thy back so bent! For us were thy straight limbs and fingers 
so deformed! Thou wert our conscript, on whom the lot fell, and fighting 
our battles thou wert so marred. 


From the days of my boyhood (when I went down every Lanca- 
shire pit, to which I could get access, and watched the wrestling 
and fist-fighting in which the colliers delighted, having little 
taste for easy options in sport) I have admired and liked these 
men, and set them far above the elegant middle-class products 
I saw at Oxford—airy young triflers having a good time on the 
money their fathers earned and lacking that tradition of service 
and self-sacrifice which the old families of the territorial aristo- 
cracy had not, and have not, lost. 

But, to resume the story of the Durham miners, it was not 
until they combined that any real redress for their wrongs could 
ever be obtained. There were, of course, here and there examples 
of the humane employer—the coalowner who did what he could 
to improve the lot of his employees, and would have done much 
more if it had not been for the competition of bad and indifferent 
employers, who knew it was better for one’s banking account to 
waste life than spend money. 
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In passing, I have often wondered why, in the case of a strike, 
Trade Unions do not discriminate in favour of the good employer. 
If they remembered his claims to just and considerate treatment 
in some practical way their moral influence would be much greater 
than it is. I have seen a worker called out by his Union who 
shed tears on taking leave of a just and considerate employer. 

The humane employer is never forgotten among the miners, 
who are, as I have said, men of long memories; his reputation 
smells sweet and blossoms in the coal dust. But the Durham coal- 
owners, as a class, never conceded more than they could help 
in the further past. The first great strike in Durham began in 
August 1765, when 4000 men between the Tyne and the Wear 
left work as a protest against what seemed to them a concerted 
attempt on the part of their employers to alter the conditions of 
living. The exact details are somewhat obscure ; the miners’ case 
seldom got into print in those days. But the causa causans seems 
to have been an agreement among the coalowners of Tyne and 
Wear that, in view of a scarcity of hewers and the attempt of 
other colliery proprietors to attract such indispensable men by 
offering them a sum of guineas as ‘binding money,’ ‘no coal- 
owner should hire another’s men unless they produced a certi- 
ficate of leave from their last master.” The men declared that 
such an agreement would make them absolutely dependent on 
their employer, because no coalowner would give such a certifi- 
cate, which would obviously lose him his hewers. It would nullify 
the customary contract known as the Yearly Bond, whereby the 
miner bound himself legally, under a substantial penalty, to work 
continuously at the one colliery for eleven months and fifteen days 
(the term being arranged to prevent a stranger from acquiring 
a settlement in the parish by a whole year’s continuous service), 

_and to submit to various fines and conditions. It was not un- 
common for the Yearly Bond to be made to expire at different dates 
for different men, ‘lest it should be in their power to distress the 
trade, by refusing to work till their demands were satisfied.’ As 
regards the 1765 strike (when the country was scoured by dragoons 
and there were various disturbances, a pit being set on fire— 
@ first beginning of the sabotage which we have seen on a large 
scale as part of the strike strategy of the Miners’ Federation), 
it is clear that the coalowners were divided among themselves, 
so that a prompt retreat from their position was only to be ex- 
pected. Accordingly, as soon as the miners stopped work, they 
assured their employees, in a broad-sheet, a copy of which was 

sent up to the Home Secretary, that there was no arrangement to 

prevent them leaving on the expiration of their bonds, and if they 
would only work out their terms a ‘ discharge in writing ’ would 
be given tothem. It is interesting to find the London newspapers 
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expressing sympathy with the men on this occasion, as being the 
victims of oppression and sharp practice. The miners resumed 
work in October, and the yearly binding commonly took place in 
that month for nearly half a century onward. 

For more than three quarters of a century after the strike of 
1765 the struggles of the Durham miners centred about the Yearly 
Bond, which was not completely abolished until 1872. It was a 
shockingly one-sided contract, especially as it contained no pro- 
vision for the rate of pay and did not prevent the coalowner from 
cutting down the wages of any grade. Nor did it prevent the 
miner from being summarily discharged and evicted from the 
wretched dwelling-place provided for him and his (generally 
numerous) family. What was more scandalous still, he could be 
summarily convicted and sent to prison, if, upon discharge, he 
tried to get work elsewhere before the period of his Bond was up. 
Sometimes the men were outrageously swindled, for any ‘corve’ 
or tub sent up by a hewer, which was not properly filled, would 
not be paid for at all, though the coal in it could be as profit- 
ably sold as the rest. The ‘ keeker’ or person who passed the 
tubs as correct or incorrect was sometimes paid so much for each 
one that could be rejected as improperly filled. The late Mr. 
Thomas Burt’s father once had seven out of eight tubs rejected, 
and he had no legal redress for the loss of his labour. 

In 1810 there was another big strike in Durham (and Northum- 
berland also), the coalowners in the previous year having arbi- 
trarily decided to change the contracting time from October to 
January. In 1809 the men acquiesced in the change ; afterwards 
the disadvantage of the alteration of the date from a time when 
the winter demand for coal was at hand to a slack season became 
so apparent that they refused to go on working and for seven weeks 
‘clemmed ’ courageously, they and their families being evicted 
from their cottages. Mass meetings on the moors were dispersed 
by the troops, delegates’ meetings were hunted out, and the prisons 
were filled to overflowing. In the end the miners were starved 
and harried into submission. But the terms of surrender (drawn 
up by the Rev. W. Nesfield, Rector of Brancepeth) slightly im- 
proved their position, for it was laid down that a copy of the Bond 
should be delivered to a representative of the men in each colliery, 
and that compensation at the rate of half-acrown a day should be 
paid whenever the pit was laid idle for more than three days. 

In the days before Trade Unionism the pitmen (pitwomen 
ceased to work underground in Durham circa 1780) were a turbu- 
lent race, fond of foot-racing and cock-fighting, quoits, bowls, and 
‘hand-ball ’—the keen sporting instinct, which is characteristic of 
the miner all over the county, had already been evolved. His 
wages were poor, and he did not get his money’s worth at the 
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“Tommy shop’ or truck store. The constant danger made him 
reckless and improvident ; what rude joy he could get he grasped 
at any cost. He was feared and contemned by all other classes 
of labour; and when he was killed, no inquest was held on the 
carcase, which was ‘only that of a collier.’ Good people were 
doubtful as to whether he possessed a soul ; among Northern trades- 
men ‘ to be a collier’ was as bad as ‘ going for a sojer ’—a point 
of view that lingers to this very day in various social strata, even 
among the aristocrats of that social hierarchy of labour, which is 
arranged according to the amount of wages received and embodies 
more class (or even caste) distinctions than are to be found in the 
middle classes. I myself can remember how a worthy old house- 
keeper, on my return from a visit to a bowling-green in a Lanca- 
shire mining hamlet to see a wrestling match, rebuked me for 
consorting with the ‘ wicked colliers’ whom all sound chapel-goers 
believed to be endowed with a double measure of original sin. 
But I had a great liking for these hard men and their hardy pas- 
times, and never lost an opportunity of going down a pit, which 
seemed to me the most audacious of boyish adventures. It is 
illogical, no doubt, but to this day I cannot help feeling that 
nobody has any right to talk about the miner’s lot, his duties and 
responsibilities, who has never seen with his own eyes the grim 
places in which he works—places which sometimes gave me 
a nightmare in boyish days. 

The story of the growth of Trade Unionism in the Durham 
coalfields follows the usual course. It was urgently required there, 
for in 1830 the earnings in many collieries fell as low as 10s., 
or even 8s., a week. It is true the earlier strikes for better wages 
and conditions of employment were failures as a rule. The first 
Pitmen’s Union collapsed owing to the policy of the owners in 
bringing in substitutes for members of the Union from Wales and 
other districts near and afar. Cholera took a heavy toll of the 
Welsh strangers. The strike of 1844 ended in a disastrous defeat, 
but the long struggle had increased the miners’ influence, and it 
gave the death-blow to the Yearly Bond. These old industrial 
strikes were ruthless warfare, women and children being evicted 
by the thousand and compelled to camp out on the bleak and 
rainy moors. In these days of swift publicity national opinion 
would have pilloried the owners for some of the tyrannies carried 
out fifty years ago, such as the employment of boys at starvation 
wages, who were worked on an average for fourteen hours a day 
and never saw the sun between Sunday and Sunday. Not all 
the reforms exacted were for the ultimate benefit of the miners. 
Shorter hours brought in the shift system, which is not a benefit 
as a rule to the miners’ wives, one of whom declared : ‘I go to 
bed only on Saturday nights, for my husband and our three sons 
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are all in different shifts, and one or other of them is leaving or 
entering the home and requiring a meal every three hours in the 
twenty-four.’ 

There is a subterranean history of England which is not written 
in the textbooks, and its abiding memories are part of the mentality 
of the families, much more numerous than is generally known, 
in which the miner’s craft is passed on from father to son. An 
intense class-consciousness—putting them apart even from other 
types of wage-earners—is a characteristic of miners all over the 
country. Remembering the old oppressions and the denial of 
plain justice, of which the modern humane employer thinks with 
shame, they do not easily believe in the good intentions of 
capitalists. Here, then, is a deeply-rooted feeling which the 
revolutionary propagandist finds it easy to make use of. As re- 
gards the new arrivals in the mines (which during the war became 
places of refuge for all sorts and conditions of shirkers), there 
is a natural tendency to Marxianism among them, which is another 
asset for the revolutionary. Then it must not be forgotten that 
the political economy (more politics than economics) of Karl Marx 
and Engels is being systematically lectured on and taught in 
crowded classes and Socialist Sunday Schools throughout all the 
mining areas. It is not often that a Marxian lecturer is as hap- 
pily met as was a well-to-do example in Yorkshire who rolled out 
the familiar tag: ‘Workers of the world, you have nothing to 
lose but your chains,’ and received the prompt reply from a 
humorist at the back of the room: ‘’Ow about yer watch-chain, 
cocky?’ Add to all this the fact that the bitterness of a joyless 
youth has entered into the very soul of some of the older teachers, 
and it is easy to understand why the revolutionary movement has 
its chief stronghold in the British coal mines. 

Yet the surprising thing is that, despite the strength of the 
Red element among them, no class of industrial workers more 
willingly volunteered for the war or proved themselves more mag- 
nificent material for the making of soldiers and seamen. The 
pit has no mercy on the weak or timorous; it keeps only men of 
iron and makes them men of steel. Even in South Wales the 
miners camped round the recruiting places all night, and it became 
evident that the mines were in danger of being fatally depleted 
of personnel, if their eagerness for open-air fighting was not 
checked. The glorious services of miners in the war are re- 
corded in the history of the Great War. They were just as in- 
valuable as naval volunteers, learning their new duties with ease 
and becoming extraordinarily efficient, and regretting that they 
could not stay in the Navy because the pay would not keep their 
families in the way to which they were accustomed. 

Ts this too much special pleading on the miner’s behalf? I 
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do not think so; if he has vices as well as virtues, the latter exceed 
the former and there can be no question of his indispensability. 
There is no excuse for the disgraceful sabotage of allowing the 
mines to be flooded or set on fire, which destroys not only the 
nation’s properties (so they are, but only if the nation looks after 
them !) but also his own means of livelihood. The great trouble 
at present is that he has ceased to’ believe in the good faith of 
the Government. 

He did very well in the war, and there was really no excuse 
—except the disinclination for steady work which is the inevitable 
result of largely increased earnings, human nature being what it 
is—for the numerous local strikes which checked coal production 
in war-time. But since the Coal Commission reported I cannot 
persuade myself that he has had a square deal. Even the recom- 
mendations endorsed by all the members of the Commission— 
e.g. that suggesting the establishment of Pit Committees or Joint 
Councils—have not been carried out. The strike of 1920 seemed, 
and still seems to me, inexcusable, though it is not easy to gauge 
the tendencies at work in bringing it about. If the miners’ leaders 
had had a grasp of industrial perspective and of the near future of 
our export trade in coal, they would never have inflicted such a 
disastrous blow on the industrial system of the country, which was 
manifestly on the verge of a commercial collapse. But the action 
of the Government in decontrolling coal five months ahead of the 
promised time was an outrage on common sense and one of the 
worst instances of the Lloyd-Georgian stunt. It is high time the 
Prime Minister learnt that stuntification is stultification. 

The reductions in wages originally proposed by the coalowners 
would leave twenty-five per cent. of the miners worse off than they 
were in pre-war days. It is absurd to expect highly skilled 
workers, who must serve a long apprenticeship to this arduous 
and dangerous craft, to take less wages than a dustman or a road- 
sweeper. If decontrol had taken place at the date originally 
fixed, living prices might have fallen to the same extent as in 
the United States, where the readjustment of wages to prices is 
being carried out with remarkably little serious friction. After 
all, the cost to the country through the present coal strike, and 
the threat of a general strike, which put an end to all business 
enterprise and has affected everybody’s pocket, must considerably 
exceed the price of continuing the subsidy to the coal industry. 
And this industry is sui generis and unique, because the yearly 
casualties (which show no diminution, so far as the death-rate 
is concerned, in the period 1899-1918) are those of a great battle, 
and largely beyond human control, so that coal-mining has a claim 
to a state subsidy in case of need, which no other industry in the 
land possesses. 

It is not for me to suggest the solution of the intricate problem 
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of an equitable settlement of the existing dispute, which, if it 
be allowed to continue, will inflict lasting and perhaps fatal injury 
on British trade and industry. But various lines of progressive 
improvement for the future suggest themselves : 

1. A more scientific use of coal. The open coal fire ought 
to be considered an anachronism. Why should we well-to-do 
people expect to toast our toes at the burning of a commodity 
which is as truly the ‘ lives o’ men’ as the ‘caller herrin’’ of the 
Scots rant? It is a scandalous waste, for ninety per cent. of the 
value goes up the chimney, including all the latent wealthy dyes 
and costly drugs, which had made coal tar a veritable gold mine for 
German science in pre-war days. Even with a full realisation 
of all the value of coal, it is impossible to see how some of the 
poorer mines can go on paying a living wage. Their place, as 
providers of power, must be taken by the natural supplies of 
‘ white coal ’—i.e. water power—which are more often allowed to 
run to waste in this country than in any other. 

2. The proper substitute for nationalisation is trustification— 
the saving of management and operation costs by throwing groups 
of small independent mines into one. It is a most diffi- 
cult and intricate plan, but the coalowners must tackle it or lose 
their place in the national economy, degenerating into mere 
rentiers as the landlords are doing who have parted with their land. 
The mere rentier will have a bad time in the future, I fear. 

3. Most important of all, a new relation between Capital and 
Labour, both of which are necessary, must be established. The 
alternative to economic revolution on the instalment system— 
‘evolutionary’ as the milder Labour extremists call it—is a re- 
conciliation on the do ut des principle between Capital and Labour, 
which are not economic entities, but groups of men on the whole 
well-meaning and friendly to one another. We are getting to 
the point where property without service (as in the Feudal days) 
will be unthinkable, when the owner of a business will be thought 
unworthy of his reward unless he supply skill and direction per- 
sonally. And, only when the working miner has his part in the 
management of the mine, shall we produce Trade Union officials 
who can see that the division of profits is a less important matter, 
after all, than the fostering of an industry by all who live by it 
in such a way that the profits to be divided are progressively 


increased. 
E. B. Osporn. 
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THE LABOUR CRISIS: 
(II) 


THE LABOUR PARTY AND THE STATE 


WITH dramatic suddenness the British people have been brought 
face to face with the vital problems of the modern State. It is as 
well that we should realise that there really are problems demand- 
ing solution, that they are of extreme difficulty, and not likely to 
be solved either by the sanguine and dogmatic revolutionary or by 
the choleric clubman. Comparatively few people are capable of 
seeing facts as they are, and few will recognise the fundamental 
conditions of present-day politics. Ultimate power has been given 
to the majority, which consists chiefly of the labouring classes, 
and it is idle to imagine that those classes will not use their power 
to improve their conditions of life. Government in a democratic 
country cannot be carried on with the disinterestedness, the purely 
intellectual aims, of a benevolent monarch, of an enlightened 
aristocracy or enterprising middle-class. It is an excellent thing 
that pure criticism should still be at work on the many defects of 
the democratic system, but when it comes to political action the 
democracy has to be accepted as a force in being. We must 
realise that questions of economics and taxation are going to 
dominate politics for a generation, and that the masses will become 
more and more conscious of the supremacy of the power that has 
been placed in their hands. 

Does this mean that the minority must throw up the sponge, 
and resign themselves to accepting as inevitable every change that 
is demanded, every threat that is shouted, in the name of the 
masses? On the contrary it imposes the need and duty of greater 
activity, for no class goes under in political evolution so long as it 
is performing its special work efficiently. Efficient work will 
always give to minorities a survival value. It is only when a class 
has outlived or abandoned its own social work, like the nobility in 
France under the old régime, that it perishes in some political 
catastrophe. In England, so long as courage, ability, and a sense 
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of social duty characterise the bulk of the upper and middle classes 
their special work will secure for them their special status. 
Privilege and superfiuity of wealth will be more and more cut 
down, idleness will become more and more a dangerous luxury, 
but adventurous leadership and expert skill will-always win their 
reward from the crowd. The politics that are doomed are the 
politics that stand only for the purely negative defence of vested 
interests. Unfortunately these are exactly the politics in which 
the ordinary politician lives and moves and has his being. 

The growing political consciousness of the masses has naturally 
led to the formation of a Labour Party in every modern State. 
In Great Britain that party appeals to men of all grades in society 
to join its ranks, but it is so constituted that control of its organi- 
sation and policy must remain with the delegates of the Trades 
Unions. Probably this close identification of the party with the 
Unions is a source of weakness as well as of strength, for the Trades 
Union world is certainly distracted by personal rivalries and 
divergent aims. It is not unlikely that there is a wider difference 
between the political wishes of Mr. Thomas or Mr. Clynes, or any 
other leader who has won for himself a position of prominence and 
security, and the latest thruster among the Reds, than there is 
between those of, say, Mr. Asquith and Sir Frederick Banbury. 
Moreover, every Union trouble is a trouble to the party, and the 
remarkable polling successes of the Labour men are always checked 
by strikes. Earlier in the year they gained significant victories, 
but when the mining trouble overshadowed all other considerations 
they lost heavily at Taunton and did not dare contest many of the 
seats that became vacant owing to changes in the Ministry. This 
is clear evidence that the Labour Party realises that, notwithstand- 
ing its claim to represent the masses, it is often doubtful whether 
it can poll a majority, though there is scarcely a constituency in 
the land in which the masses have not an overwhelming preponder- 
ance of the votes. The Union leaders often hesitate about the 
response of their members when they consider calling a strike, and 
hesitate more often when they think of calling out one Union in 
support of another, but it is surely the most significant commentary 
on their claims when they shirk an appeal to the masses them- 
selves. We may fairly conclude that the Labour Party has not 
yet produced the leaders or ideas that can mould the majority into 
the compact force, which would act with irresistible force under 
the forms of our democratic State. 

Weakness in Parliamentary leadership has been obvious. 
Many Labour leaders have gained the respect of the House of 
Commons, but not one has shown the power of either controlling or 
successfully defying that assembly. People often say ‘Suppose 
the Labour Party threw up a Parnell.’ But the basis of Parnell’s 
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power was his personal independence, his cold and ruthless control 
of his machine and his inferior colleagues, his exercise of a supreme 
and solitary will. The Labour Party constitution prohibits any 
such individual freedom and excellence : it is an affair of commit- 
tees and caucuses and checks, and a political superman would be 
reduced to mediocrity by the system of control and dictation which 
forbids or hampers individual initiative. 

The ideas and programme of the party have probably done more 
than its leadership to secure the support of electors, but they have 
certainly not yet succeeded in uniting the masses. Economically 
the programme is summed up in the word ‘ nationalisation’ for 
all the chief trades, and nationalisation is for the moment not 
popular. Bureaucracy is heartily disliked by English people, and. 
the wastefulness of State management is just one of those concrete 
facts which most quickly affect the judgment of ordinary electors. 
Moreover, the case of the miners brought out clearly one of the 
crucial tests of national ownership. What is to happen when 
owing to foreign competition or slack demand an industry ceases to 
pay? Are wages to be reduced, or are they to be maintained at 
what may be called a moral standard by levying contributions on 
the taxpayer? If the State has to guarantee these standard wages 
and regular employment the industry will become a burden and 
not a benefit to the nation; if the State does not give such a 
guarantee, the workman will run all the risks of bureaucracy and 
industrial conscription—which Russia has shown is one of the most 
certain results of State trading—without securing any tangible 
benefit. Labour intellectuals argue that if miners were working 
for the State instead of for private owners they would be so 
enthusiastic in their toil that the mines could not fail to pay. 
This is an attractive piece of idealism, but it is not unduly cynical 
to recall that in practice men working for the State generally 
indulge in the ‘Government stroke,’ which is another name for 
‘going slow.’ The bricklayers who have been building houses for 
municipalities have not been noticeable for the rapidity of their 
work. 

That which appeals most strongly to ordinary citizens in the 
Labour programme is the policy of the ‘ Nationa] minimum ’— 
a legal minimum wage in all trades and the provision of a minimum 
comfort in housing and the conditions of life generally. There can 
be no doubt that, once the democracy is convinced that a minimum 
standard is attainable in practice, it will insist that it shall be 
enforced by law. But, apart from the preliminary question 
whether any political or economic system can really guarantee this 
standard, there is the further uncertainty whether the nationali- 
sation of trade, which the Labour Party advocates, is really more 
likely to secure the minimum than the present system of free 
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enterprise controlled by a representative Parliament. The 
minimum can only be secured by an increase in the volume of 
commodities produced, and further requires a vast tax revenue for 
the State and for the local authorities. Whatever may be the case 
with men in the future, it is certain that so far experience shows 
that increase in the production of commodities has been due either 
to the chance of profit taken by an able entrepreneur, or to high 
rates of bonus on output offered to the workman. It is of course 
possible that a universal idealism might make the system of public 
service more productive than the system of private profit, but 
without the universal idealism it would almost certainly lead to 
diminished output. In times of stress when the nation is fighting 
for its existence, or in times of revolutionary change when men are 
moved as if by a new religion, as Robespierre was and as Lenin is 
to-day, human nature exerts all its energy for ideas, but on the 
level of ordinary life a man thinks more of what his work will 
bring in for himself and his family than of the State or his brother 
man. Competition and conflict are the natural stimulants of 
energy, and, however brilliant may be the pictures which the 
Socialist paints, he has never banished the fear that his system 
might paralyse production. A minimum standard without the 
means to provide it would be like the golden wages promised by 
the Bolsheviks, which in practice have proved a starvation diet. 
If we reflect on what has been actually accomplished under the 
despised ‘ capitalist ’ system, controlled as it is by a representative 
Parliament, we may reasonably believe that the minimum can be 
more probably secured under it than under Socialism. The 
favourite appeal of the Red orator is ‘ Rise, workers of the world, 
you have nothing to lose but your chains.’ But in this country, 
at least, the workers have much to lose besides their ‘chains.’ 
Consider what the State provides today: old-age pensions, 
elementary education with scholarships leading to secondary, 
technical and in a few cases university training, assisted 
insurance against ill-health and unemployment, and many 
amenities of life such as parks, libraries, museums, which 
do something to alleviate the evil and harshness of the 
industrial system. Moreover, the capitalist system has long 
ceased to enjoy the unrestricted freedom of competition which, in 
Marxian theory, is a necessary feature of it, leading on to its 
inevitable destruction. The great code of factory law, the acts 
limiting hours of labour, the trade boards and minimum wages in 
many trades, are all examples of the State interposing to restrain 
free competition. These are reforms which have been of infinite 
service to manual workers, and they are all compatible with the 
capitalist system. Moreover, the employed classes in this country 
have in many instances become employers themselves as share- 
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holders in limited companies. In a singularly able essay on 
Capitalism by Dr. Shadwell this point is well illustrated : 


Lancashire cotton operatives own a large part of the share capital in 
many mills, and during the coal strike of 1912 miners actually bought shares 
in the very mines they were striking against. During the recent by-election 
at Paisley, which was vigorously contested on behalf of the Labour Party, 
a singular reticence was observed about the vast profits of Messrs. Coats, 
which should have been a strong card to play. The reason was that the 
workpeople of Paisley have extensive investments in the concern, and the 
profits are highly popular. 














Progressive social legislation was the method to which Joseph 
Chamberlain turned, and of all practical politicians since democracy 
was established in this country he was the most seriously in 
earnest about the problems of poverty. He was the target of abuse 
because he said frankly that the wealthy minority must justify 
their existence to the poorer majority by paying heavily in taxation, 
in order that the State should have the revenue for beneficial legis- 
lation. This was called the doctrine of ransom and was denounced 
as highly immoral at the time, but it is a commonplace to-day, and 
was obviously a statement of fact from the moment when ultimate 
power was given to the poorer multitude. Mr. Chamberlain’s 
whole career deserves careful study by the younger men of to-day. 
They think of him chiefly in connexion with Tariff Reform and 
the South African war, but he was noteworthy chiefly as a powerful 
democratic leader, of high courage and generous sympathies, who 
accomplished many practical reforms and also had the power, like 
Disraeli, of making the English people think about something 
besides their immediate personal gains. Moreover, he was an 
exceedingly hard worker at the details of politics, and he did not 
fight the Labour men by abuse but by trying himself to discover 
solutions for the most pressing problems. He combined in 
himself strong individualism, faith in independence and free enter- 
prise, with a determination to improve by State action the social 
conditions of the masses. He pointed the right way. 

It is a real danger today that many people of generous 
sympathies feel that the only hope of accomplishing any good thing 
is in joining the Labour Party. They may not believe in Socialism, 
they have not thought out all the consequences, but they will run 
the risk because they cannot conceive that the old system and the 
‘old gang’ are capable of really considerable changes. Let them 
study the history of the last hundred years and they will find that 
the true causes of social change, of the immense improvement in 
the conditions under which the masses live, are the work of 
scientists who have improved machinery, and capitalists who have 
organised production on a great scale. This work, combined with 
the beneficial but unheroic legislation of Parliament, has actually 
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achieved the change between the England which Disraeli described 
in Sybil and the England of to-day. If Marx had been the in- 
fallible thinker his followers proclaim, the English masses to-day 
would have been in a condition of greater misery than they were 
in 1840. Fortunately, however impeccable his logic, his induc- 
tions have been overthrown by the facts. 

If progressive legislation on health and housing and education 
continues, even though it be expensive to the taxpayer, we may 
hope for a nearer approach to the National minimum under the 
present system, but it is difficult to see how any economic system 
can actually guarantee it. Parliament may decree that every man 
must be paid 51. a week, but Parliament cannot ensure that the 
51. will always purchase the necessary bread and books and tobacco 
and clothes and beer. Is nationalisation more likely than private 
enterprise to secure the plentiful production of commodities? 
That is the question that must be answered before we can say 
whether the Labour Party’s Socialism is more likely than our 
system to provide a high national minimum. It could not be 
done by merely taking away the superfluous incomes of the few : 
that simple plan has long been abandoned. The surplus would 
be too quickly exhausted. We have seen a Communist system at 
work in Russia, and though it was hampered by the scarcity of 
raw materials, it had at least the advantage of unlimited com- 
pulsory labour at miserably low wages. The breakdown in pro- 
duction was absolute. It would not be absolute in England, but 
it must be remembered that we cannot live without foreign trade, 
and that in order to secure the National minimum of food and raw 
materials we should have to produce at a price that foreign nations 
would be willing to pay. Coal once more illustrates the danger 
England under the Labour Party would have to face. High wages 
were enforced by the miners last year on the ground that the coal 
pool was being enriched by fabulous prices for coal exported. The 
Government in order to pay the high wages kept up the export 
price until our European customers were disgusted and the trade 
was captured by America. Now the problem is not only what is 
to be done about miners’ wages, though that is difficult enough, 
but what are we going to export in place of the coal trade we have 
lost, in order to pay for what we must import? Under nationali- 
sation every employee would be a voter, and he would use his vote 
to secure the highest wages he could. Other trades would go the 
way of coal—the cost of production would rise so high that the 
export market would be lost, and if England could not pay for 
imports her production would very quickly be paralysed and the 
great edifice of civilisation would come toppling down. This is no 
theoretical danger but a grave practical and immediate risk 
involved in the nationalisation schemes of the Labour Party. 
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Another question has been forced to the front by the startling 
recent events. Is the Labour Party a Parliamentary instrument 
or not? It proclaims itself to be constitutional, to be aiming at 
the conversion of the electorate, to be prepared to act only as the 
duly accredited agent of the people. And yet can we really believe 
that it is loyal to the Parliamentary system? We know that many 
extremists openly state that they believe Parliamentarianism to 
be an obsolete weapon, but the official Labour Party certainly 
invites the support of ordinary citizens on the ground that it will 
only bring about a revolution by constitutional means. Neverthe- 
less when the miners demand nationalisation by means of a strike, 
is there a word of protest from any Parliamentary Labour leader? 
Mr. Clynes made a half-hearted disavowal of the criminal folly of 
flooding the mines, which was an illustration of the kind of 
recklessness in action which we may expect from some members of 
a Labour Ministry, and it is much to his honour that he had the 
courage to make that disavowal. But he has not, publicly, pro- 
tested against the claim of miners to force nationalisation by a 
strike. Surely the essence of the Parliamentary system is that all 
classes should be heard, that what touches all should be approved 
by all or at least discussed by all, and what could touch more 
classes than the proposal of an economic revolution in one of the 
greatest trades? The miners, or their leaders, are trying to force 
nationalisation without discussion, and yet every elector has as 
much right to a vote on that question as any miner. There could 
be no more complete flouting of the Parliamentary system than 
the claim to inaugurate an economic revolution without the sup- 
port of the representative assembly. Yet the Labour Party makes 
no protest, though it professes that nationalisation is not the issue. 

The fact is the party has a divided allegiance. Rigidly con- 
trolled by the Trade Unions it must obey them, and yet it must 
appear to act in the House of Commons as a free body loyal to 
Parliament and Parliamentary methods. These powerful groups 
openly challenge the sovereignty of Parliament, and the merits 
of the wages dispute are an insignificant issue when the contest has 
widened into a contest for supremacy between certain groups 
within the State and the organised State itself. The State might 
have a similar struggle against powerful groups if it were organised 
on Socialist lines, and in such a case the groups would be branded 
as rebels by all orthodox State Socialists. We know how Trotsky 
‘ militarised ’ the railway service in Russia, and we may be sure 
that a Communist State, if it had the power, would crush any 
Trade Union that dared to oppose the Communist policy. 

The Union leaders for years have been boasting of their power 
to hold up society; they have declared that the Triple Alliance 
is invincible. Happily for the best interests of England this dan- 
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gerous boast was not actually tested in a struggle that might have 
become violent. What was to have been an unexampled demon- 
stration of ‘ working-class solidarity,’ leading to a ‘ peaceful revolu- 
tion,’ suddenly collapsed because of inherent differences of interest 
and policy within the working-class itself, and because that class 
is anything but unanimous in desiring a ‘revolution’ or in 
believing that it is practicable. As soon as it became clear that 
the miners were standing out against reasonable negotiations on 
the wage issue, and that the State when challenged was able 
to defend itself, the far-reaching schemes of the revolutionary 
section were thrown aside by the moderate majority of the 
Union delegates. English common sense was stronger than 
elaborate philosophies of class-war, and common sense got its 
chance at the last moment by the intervention of that very English 
institution the House of Commons, and by the simple device of 
hearing both sides. The members who took independent action are 
to be warmly congratulated, not only on the success they gained, 
but on the precedent they set. They showed that there is still 
value and independence in the Parliamentary system which, with 
all its faults, is the characteristic English contribution to the 
political experience of mankind, that the Cabinet and Union 
leaders are not the only agents to be considered in industrial settle- 
ments, but that a place must be found for the representatives of 
the people at large. The Triple Alliance did not ‘ function,’ but 
the House of Commons did. 


Watrorp D. GREEN. 
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THE LABOUR CRISIS: 
(III) 
SOME MISGIVINGS 


- ORGANISED Labour makes large demands all the world over, but 
in Great Britain, at least, made yet larger ones a year or so 
ago. At the last Election I remember thinking it possible that 
the next one might show a Labour majority in the House of 
Commons, and I told myself to be ready for it. If I am not of 
the same opinion now, it is because Labour is not of it either. 
I have no pretensions to political science, still less to political 
practice, and am so made that right theory seems to me to involve 
a conduct to correspond. That, I suppose, is only to say that 
I am an idealist pur sang. On broad principles, therefore, I was 
quite ready to see the persons who did the main of the country’s 
work obtain their due share, whatever that might prove to be, 
in the country’s ordering. If I must now add a proviso to that 
handsome view of things, and say that I am ready when they 
are, I must be allowed to observe that I add it less because I 
have changed than that they have changed themselves. I can- 
not now believe that they are ready to deal with a majority at 
a near election ; nor can I believe that they will get one. 

It is the fact that well-wishers, the benevolently disposed 
towards Labour, have been increasingly puzzled by its proceed- 
ings. It has seemed to me, who am neither prejudiced nor directly 
interested, to be going on the lines of showing to the electorate 
how a political party should not be formed. It professes Socialism, 
for instance, while its members are of all persons known to my 
observation the most rootedly individualistic. It professes to be 
a Party, yet none of its parts cohere. It will not choose a leader 
for more than a session at a time; and even so, as often as not, 
those who have been chosen are not followed, are hooted down, 
called names, flouted or disregarded. The same thing is observ- 
able in Trade Unionism. There the so-called leaders are often, 
in fact, the driven. I suppose it was as plain to others as it 
was to me that in the latest Railway Strike Mr. Thomas did what 
he did because he saw that he must. And I cannot doubt that 
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the colliers gave their leaders to understand what their course 
was to be. I know nothing more than what I read in the news- 
papers; and that was the impression I received. All that does 
not indue a party with the respect which that party must have 
which aspires to govern a State. It suggests that the party is 
less a party than a horde, that the horde may be composed of 
headstrong, light-hearted, irresponsible units. When Dr. 
Johnson was asked by a lady friend why he had defined a word 
in his Dictionary in a certain sense, he replied ‘ Sheer ignorance, 
Madam.’ That, the hand being on the heart, would probably 
be the explanation of some recent displays by organised Labour. 
Ignorance may be excused ; but meantime it persists, and serious 
talk of Labour government is wasted talk. 

There are other things to amend besides ignorance, and the 
chief of them, I think, is this. The Labour Party, to call it 
so, is not free. It is in a worse position than that of a delegate ; 
it is taking hire. Its employers are the Trade Unions, who find, 
as I understand, all the funds of campaigning and subsistence, 
and, paying. the piper, not unreasonably call the tune. If that 
is the true state of affairs, benevolence may survive it, but idealism 
cannot. For the Trade Unions, obviously, are business organisa- 
tions run in the interests of their members. Those interests 
ramify and travel very wide, I know; nevertheless they remain 
the interests of Trade Unionists. If then the Trade Unionists fur- 
nish the funds of the Labour Party, it can only be in order that 
the Labour Party may work for their interests, may represent 
them in Parliament as they desire to be represented, and may not, 
without permission, work, still less vote, against them. It is 
difficult to conceive of any relation between choosers and chosen 
more in the way of a political party with aspirations towards 
government than that relation. No conceivable political theory, 
other than the narrowest oligarchy, will fit in with it. I don’t 
know whether the fact can be denied, but until it is denied I 
see no chance for a Labour Party. And it has to be remembered, 
as I found out the other day, that organised Labour is by no 
means the whole of Labour. It happened that I was speaking 
in Manchester before an audience in which there were many work- 
ing people of both sexes. I had an appeal to make in favour 
of what seemed to me a duty of all reasonable, responsible, con- 
scientious men and women, one which it lay eminently in the 
power of working people to undertake. I addressed myself, then, 
to organised Labour, not as a political but as a social force, and 
was sharply reminded by an objector that there was equally pre- 
sent in the country unorganised Labour whose duty might be 
equally involved in what I was urging. The answer was easy— 
Yes, but I can’t get at you, whereas at the others I can get. The 
Vor. LXXXIX—No. 531 3 E 
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answer was easy, but the fact remains: the Trade Unions do 
not represent all Labour. The Labour Party, therefore, if I am 
right in supposing it sent to Westminster and maintained there 
by the Trade Unions, does not represent even one section of the 
body politic, but only a section of a section. That reduces any 
claim it might have to the suffrages of the benevolent by at 
least one half, and probably, if the women are to be reckoned 
with (as they are), by a great deal more than half. 

Those are some of the misgivings which non-party citizens 
like myself are troubled with just now. We see vices inherent 
in the Labour Party as it stands at this hour, in the party as 
a body of electors, in the party as a body of delegates. But 
there are others, no less serious, of which I must speak next. 
They are perhaps less vices than the absence of virtues—of virtues, 
however, which are indispensable in any vote-wielding citizen. 
There are, then, three senses which Labour seems to me con- 
spicuously to lack, senses without which I don’t see how a man 
is to be a responsible citizen at all, nor a party a responsible factor 
of government. Those senses are civic sense, common sense, and 
moral sense. Without those a man, @ fortiori a party, is so 
much drift, swayed by washes of sentiment, surges of herd- 
instinct, at the mercy of the gales of clamour, rumour, panic, 
blind rage, fear, grudging, suspicion, dangerous to traffic in the 
fairway, and in danger himself. Those are serious charges, but 
the implications of them are seriously felt. I am not at all alone 
in my misgivings. 

In case any working man should read what I am writing, I 
should like to repeat that I believe myself to be really disin- 
terested, that I am neither master nor man, belong to no political 
party, and that if I have any ulterior motive it is that I may 
help as many people as possible to be as happy as possible. Lastly, 
to be done with myself, I ought to say that I am on intimate 
and friendly terms with a number of working men and women, 
village people who live by labour on the land. I like them, and 
I think they like me. So far as they are working people, I 
know what I am talking about; and I don’t mind saying at once 
that, as a class, through little fault of their own, they lack as 
much as any others the three senses which I have called the 
civic, the common, and the moral sense. What is more, the 
best of them know that they do, and deplore it. 

The civic sense is obviously the consciousness of what one owes 
to one’s nation, as a member of it; and its absence in Labour 
has been conspicuous ; circumstances have forced it upon the atten- 
tion lately. I need not, surely, say that I am referring to the 
repeated and aggravated trade strikes. Perhaps the Police Strike 
was the most outrageous evidence of want of civic sense that has 
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ever been given. If a policeman does not know what he is there 
for, who does? Suppose the clergy were to strike and excommuni- 
cate the faithful? Or the doctors? Yet has a policeman, has a 
railwayman, an electrician, a collier, no duty to the state of which 
he is a citizen? And is not, or may not, that duty be such as 
to over-ride his own hardships? In a time of national crisis is 
the state to be endangered because a railwayman gets less per 
week than a docker, or a docker than somebody else? If you have 
no civic sense you will say so, and act according to what you 
conceive your rights to be. Your country is on the edge of bank- 
ruptcy, but you will hold up coal, or drive up freights, in order 
that, whatever be the result, you at any rate shall receive more 
pay. That is the line of the man with no glimmering of civic 
sense. If, on the contrary, you have such a sense, it may well 
appear to you that your present duties outweigh your possible 
rights. Religion says so, but reason says so too. The civic sense 
goes further. It insists upon it. It may even say that in certain 
conjunctures you have no rights at all—only duties. Until you 
see that, you are not entitled to represent the state on the Govern- 
ment bench, either yourself or your delegate. The thing is so 
elementary that one is shy of stating it—yet how has Labour con- 
sidered it in the last six years? LHither not at all, or with eyes 
frankly fixed upon revolutionary practice. Nationalisation of 
capital, of land, of industries, is held to be a justification for acts 
which endanger the state. Revolution may be a necessary resort 
in any state; but it cannot possibly be a resort while it remains 
an open question whether the state is to survive collapse. 

In nothing has the lack of common sense been so flagrantly 
displayed as in the great wages question; and the worst of that 
is that the intelligent in Labour circles know all about it, yet 
can do nothing to stop the everlasting cry for higher wages, and 
the inevitable rise in prices consequent upon every advance. And 
while prices rise correspondent with wages, almost in the same 
proportion employment drops. That is imevitable, and the 
patriarchs of industry know it very well; yet the clamour goes 
on. The Union thrives on the reputation it has for getting 
advances in wages. It gets them, men fall out of work, and land 
goes out of tillage. Where is the common sense? There is none. 
Still a greater folly, a heedlessness indeed which amounts to a 
crime, is shown in the excessive wages paid to lads and young 
unmarried men. That is a thing not only hurtful to the boys 
themselves and to the industry on which they live, but it threatens 
the moral habit of the next generation. If our young people were 
by nature thrifty, if they were not of all the European peoples 
the most improvident, the least inclined to work, the quickest 


to stray after pleasure and the slowest to return from it, there 
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might be less to say about the matter: but as their nature is, 
nothing could be worse than to overpay them. It is working 
serious mischief: the lads are set up above themselves, they 
give themselves airs, they won’t be told. Their interests follow 
their money, to dances, to football, to cinemas, to motor excur- 
sions, to the tailor’s. They lose hold of their science, lose touch 
with the soil, shake off the tradition of a thousand years. Once 
broken, it cannot be resumed ; Saint Use’s altar will be untended, 
and the finest class in England, the oldest, the steadiest, the 
best, will follow the others. Sheer ignorance, again ; and sheer 
levity, too. I have said already that the peasantry, having sur- 
vived ill-usage, have now a more potent enemy to meet. Pros- 
perity is his name. I greatly fear that he will be too many for 
them, and certainly, if Labour does not help labourers, he will 
be. For Labour to help, it must somehow find common sense. 
That saving grace tells us, in its homely way, that a dog cannot 
live on his own tail. But if prices are to rise with wages, and 
employment to fall; if the young men are to go to seed, and 
raise up marrowless offspring—what else is the dog trying to do? 
Here again are elementary considerations; yet if the elements 
are being trifled with, how can one help raising them? Working 
people are acting like children and claiming to be considered as 
men. The sum won’t add up. 

T have not yet seen any answer from Labour to a letter written 
by Mr. Geoffrey Drage to The Times the other day, in which 
he pointed out that twenty-eight millions of people in this country 
were subsidised by the remaining twelve millions. The moral 
sense in the recipients of such bounty is very inconspicuous at 
least. Whether you call the subsidy alms or tribute, it is not 
to a man’s credit that he lives upon it. It makes him either a 
pauper or a blackmailer, neither of them a respectable employ- 
ment. But Labour takes it as a matter of course, from old-age 
pensions provided by the taxpayers, to houses which cost 1000I. 
to build and are worth a bare 300I. directly the roof is on. A 
moral sense would tell a man that he would be the better for 
contributing to these provided necessaries; a civic sense would 
tell him that the state also would be the better; common sense 
would tell him that if he did not contribute, the time would come 
—must come—when he would not get them. But Labour shows 
none of these senses, and allows hand-to-mouth existence to go 
on. Indeed, it does more, for it suggests further subsidies, and 
claims them asa right. Mr. Clynes, the most considerable figure 
in the Labour Party, a man of principle and courage, has been 
speaking lately about ‘ the right to work,’ demanding either pro- 
vided employment at the cost of the state, or out-of-work sub- 
sistence at something like forty shillings a week. Has his moral 
sense gone to sleep, that he thinks any man would be the better 
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for such doles? And by what practicable check does he expect 

to ensure that a man who is paid forty shillings a week for 
being out of work will cease to take it when work is open to 
him? With the best will in the world I cannot see that the 
‘right to work,’ which everybody is born with, can be stretched 
to mean a right to have work made for him. No such ‘right’ 
can inhere; nor can it be beneficial to the state to provide or 
to the employee to serve a work not economically sound. Insur- 
ance against loss of work is the only reasonable thing, just as 
insurance for old-age pensions would have been a saving of money 
to the state and of self-respect to the insured. But Labour 
lacks the moral sense as clearly, to my mind, as it lacks the 
two other senses. 

I have one more grief to impart, and I have done. One can- 
not deal with the moral sense, and the lack of it just now in 
the Labour Party, without referring to the proposals for the em- 
ployment of discharged soldiers, and the way in which Trade 
Unions have received them. The bricklayers stand out against 
what is called dilution ; and with hardly any disclaimer allow the 
explanation of their conduct to be the fear of sharing wages with 
fellow-countrymen. Really, it comes to that. Building at the 
taxpayer’s expense is going on all over the country. The houses 
are needed ; they can never pay for their erection ; they will cost 
10001. and be worth 300/. apiece. Their provision, therefore, is 
another of the subsidies to Labour which vex Mr. Drage. Never- 
theless the Bricklayers’ Union will not admit new hands into 
their mystery—for the reason stated. Does that show a moral 
sense? Does it show a civic sense? Or any kind of sense? What 
hope can there be for a political party framed out of material 
of that sort? But enough. 

These are elementary matters—elementary, but also funda- 
mental—which puzzle every friend of working people, except per- 
haps Mr. Sidney Webb. No, there is Mr. G. D. H. Cole, a 
younger and a darker horse. Mr. Cole, whose peculiar talent is 
for stating extraordinary propositions as if they were ordinary 
ones, may or may not be puzzled. He gives no signs of it, and 
perhaps it does not matter. But Mr. Webb, I think, is not 
puzzled. Like an albatross, he sails in an upper air of high and 
rare theory, scarcely moving his great vans. He is well out 
of range of my blunderbuss. But these things, as Homer says, 
‘are a care’ to me, and I wish he would descend and walk this 
distracted earth. How is Labour, I won’t say to govern, but 
even to claim to govern, wanting, in the general and the particular, 
civic, common and moral sense? ‘He knows about it all, he 
knows, he knows!’ I wish that he would tell us. 


MaAvRIcE HEWLETT. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE SACRIFICE OF GREECE: 
OR, THE’ STORY OF A SCRAP OF PAPER 


THAT the conclusion of the war with the Central Powers and 
the ensuing peace treaties would include among their results the 
solution of the Near Eastern question was fondly hoped by many 
observers who are not usually optimistic, but few pessimists could 
have anticipated that the Treaty with Turkey would have been 
the object of a determined attack so soon after its signature. For 
some reason the surrender of Turkey, which occurred before the 
defeat of Germany, did not result in an adequate enforcement of 
the allied imperium in the Near East. Turkey was allowed to 
understand by surrender an agreement to submit to such terms 
of peace as would be agreeable to her. The long delays of the 
Versailles Conference—so wearisome to the peoples of the West 
—were as balm to the Ottoman world, which ever looks upon 
postponement and procrastination as the sole available method of 
defeating an unpalatable destiny. 

Turkey had taken the wrong side in the war, but that was 
surely no reason why she should not manage to extract advantage 
out of the victory of her enemies. Truly she would come before 
their tribunal with an atrocious record, attested not only by her 
external enemies, but by her subject races or such portions of 
them as had been overlooked in the long series of massacres 
which had marked her career. On the other hand she relied upon 
the almost uncanny resistance to evidence developed by the 
Western mind when faced by the condition of Eastern Christians, 
as well as on the still less creditable indifference which Western 
nations have displayed when fully convinced of the sufferings of 
remote peoples. Moreover, Turkey had allies in the camp of her 
enemies. 

Firstly, a large percentage of unthinking persons in all the 
Entente countries have a sneaking regard for the Turk, who in 
the supposed capacity of a ‘gentleman’ may sometimes have 
been ‘obliged’ to deal ‘drastically’ with mere Greeks and 
Armenians. 

Secondly, the great army of cosmopolitan financiers were 
known to be favourable to Turkey. They know no frontiers them- 
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selves and were not therefore likely to interfere with those of the 
Ottoman Empire. 

Lastly, Turkish politicians were aware that an increasing pro- 
paganda in the Islamic interest was being carried on by the Indian 
populations—both those which are by their Mahommedan outlook 
not unnaturally interested in their Turkish co-religionists, and 
those, like the Hindus, who have hitherto not been able to conceal 
a certain satisfaction at Moslem mishaps. 

The combined effect of these pro-Turkish factors did not have 
the immediate effect of reviving the prospects of Turkey. For 
some time the future of Turkey seemed to be merged in its past, 
and that was of a doubtful character. 

The Treaty of Sévres was an honest if belated attempt to apply 
the Fourteen Points to the far more numerous problems of the 
Near East. It was not a perfect document by any means, but 
it was not the less satisfactory because it did not entirely satisfy 
any of the signatories. It went far to redeem the pledges of 
the Allies in the matter of the liberation of the subject popula- 
tions of Turkey, but in this respect the pro-Turkish factors men- 
tioned above had the combined effect of preventing the full realisa- 
tion of a great ideal. Thus while the martyred populations of 
Thrace and Smyrna were granted an overdue deliverance, the 
unfortunate Christians of Constantinople were to be left in certain 
contingencies under the sovereignty of the Sultan. 

Only the pressure exercised by the Greek expeditionary force 
operating from Smyrna induced Turkey—under the necessity of 
avoiding worse evils—to put her signature to the document, but her 
signature of a treaty, as always, was merely a polite commence- 
ment of diplomatic bargaining. The great majority of Turks— 
all those in fact who were not under the shadow of the Allied 
guns at Constantinople—resolutely shut their eyes to the signa- 
ture, and shouted for Kemal, the rebel who denied that Turkey 
had lost the war. 

It was then that Mr. Venizelos came to the assistance of the - 
Powers, and pledged the resources of his small country to the 
task of enforcing the treaty in its entirety. The burden which 
fell upon the shoulders of Greece has been discharged in a manner 
which called forth the praise of the British Premier,’ and it was 
primarily owing to the wholesome fear of the Greek Army that 
the Sultan for a limited period made the startling discovery that 
the Nationalists were not heroes but rebels. This pretence lasted 
till the recent conference in London, when the rebels became 
heroes again—unfortunately in the eyes not only of the Turks 
but of some of the Allies. In fact the Powers signed the Treaty 
and that was all—Vogx et praeterea nihil. While awarding 

1 Speech in the House of Commons, July 21, 1920. 
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Thrace and Smyrna to Greece upon grounds which were hard 
to assail, they inconveniently omitted to indicate how Greece was 
to obtain these provinces. 

It came to this : that the Powers were of opinion that Greece 
ought to have them, was to have them—if she could get them. 
Meanwhile Turkey—minus the individuals who were put up to 
sign the treaty—was equally determined that she should not 
obtain them, and Turkey thus secured simultaneously the respec- 
tive advantages of signing and not signing the treaty. 

The Greek Army, however, did much more than subserve 
purely Greek ends. In fighting Mustapha Kemal it provided a 
great part of the force necessary to safeguard the freedom of the 
Straits, and if the bad porter at those gates has been shifted for 
a time, it is largely to Mr. Venizelos that we must return thanks. 

Greece has deserved well of the Powers because by her ad- 
mittedly effective move against Kemal she has helped the Powers 
to enforce decisions which would otherwise have involved incon- 
venient efforts on their part, or, failing these, would have remained 
but pious wishes at which the impious murderers of Armenians 
would have snapped their fingers. These services Greece has 
performed apparently without demanding or receiving anything 
beyond what was hers already under the treaty—hers, that is, 
by the verdict of the peace-makers but in no other than a diplo- 
matic sense. 

What should we think of a legal tribunal where the judge, in 
a dispute over the ownership of a horse, awarded it to the plaintiff 
but omitted to provide him with the machinery necessary to 
obtain satisfaction of the judgment? Such a litigant, finding that 
the decision, satisfactory though it was, did not give him the 
animal, and that the latter would after all the litigation fall to 
the stronger claimant, would carry away a painfully diminished 
respect for legal procedure. 

It is difficult to deny that Greece, after the signature of the 
treaty, was faced with the necessity either of being committed 
to the hazard of a Colonial war on a large scale, or of allowing the 
considered award of the Great Powers in her favour to go by 
default. 

What the latter contingency would have meant to those same 
Powers in loss of prestige and dignity need not now be con- 
sidered, for Greece chose the course which not only secured her 
the possession of the territories allotted to her, but saved the 
faces of the peacemakers. It may be replied that Greece did 
well out of the treaty, and could well afford to make sacrifices 
to uphold it. While however a large portion of the claims of 
Hellenism had been met, some serious grounds for discontent 
still remained, and if she received much from the Powers in the 
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signed treaty it was because the war found many of the sons 
of Hellas under alien rule where an indifferent Europe had been 
content to leave them. 

Thrace and Smyrna were once more attached to the mother 
country, but amidst the rejoicing which these treaty reunions 
produced could be heard the plaint over St. Sophia and the un- 
redeemed Greeks of Constantinople. It is as if Italy had pur- 
chased her unity at the expense of the loss of St. Peter’s and 
Rome ! 

The gains of Greece under the Treaty of Sévres were solid, 
but viewed in relation to her secular claims it must be confessed 
that they were not excessive. A Greece which has crept up to 
the gate of Constantinople is a Greece which has gone far. A 
Greece, however, which would be content to stop there would 
be a Greece which had forgotten her past. She was however 
wisely content to regard a frontier which brought her to the Sea 
of Marmora, and the Chatalja lines, which gave her a view over 
her ancient capital (even though a nearer approach thereto were 
for the moment barred) as a provisional instalment of her destiny. 

In accepting the mandate of the Powers to enforce the treaty 
she was acting in her own interests, but still more in the interests 
of the Powers, who having left her all the work to do, were under 
the greater obligation to accord her fair treatment. I am bound 
to say that she has not had that fair treatment so far. 

She has by agreement with the Powers acted upon the signed 
Treaty of Sévres, has fundamentally altered her position in the 
process, on the clear understanding that the instrument would 
be ratified. She has incurred considerable expense and borne the 
burden of an exhausting war involving the lives of her brave 
soldiers, in face of many obstacles placed in her way, not only 
by her enemy but by certain of her Allies. Her armies have 
not been allowed to go ahead and finish their job, but have 
been held on the leash behind an arbitrary line. The Nationalist 
forces, while generally worsted, have thus not been decisively 
routed. 

Greece desires nothing better than the opportunity, which 
international jealousies have hitherto withheld, to administer the 
knock-out blow to the rebel forces, and effectively to wield the 
sanctions which will compel Turkey to accept the consequences 
of defeat. 

At the recent Conference in London, in which Greek repre- 
sentatives as well as delegates from Constantinople and Angora 
participated, the Greeks formally requested to be allowed to com- 
plete the campaign, which they have always been ready and 
willing to do. This request did not meet with acceptance ; mainly 
for the reason that France and Italy have their own reasons for 
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conciliating the Turks, however the Eastern Christian may suffer 
in the process. 

Proposals were made to both sides, which amount to a scrap- 
ping of the Treaty of Sévres, which has not only been signed by 
all parties, but in which the honourable observance of the terms 
by the Powers has become obligatory owing to the mandate con- 
ferred upon Greece, which she has fully carried out. For her 
sacrifices in the exercise of this mandate she is by all the rules 
of equity entitled to further compensation. Instead of this she 
is menaced with the loss of the gains already assured to her in 
the signed treaty. 

What justification can be alleged for allowing a small nation 
like Greece to engage its entire resources in enforcing a treaty, 
and then calmly to summon her to a conference at which it is 
proposed drastically to revise the treaty to her detriment? Turkey 
apparently is to be rewarded for resisting the Powers, and Greece 
punished for helping them ! 

The only pretext which has been suggested for this topsy- 
turvy diplomacy has been the defeat of Mr. Venizelos at the recent 
election in Greece, and the recall of King Constantine. That 
this is a grievous event every well-wisher of Greece fully recog- 
nises, but that it covers the scrapping of a treaty which has been 
acted upon with the consent of all parties is surely a most pre- 
posterous contention, and the revision of the treaty is not openly 
alleged to be on that ground. 

It is anyhow a poor revenge for Mr. Venizelos’ fall to wreck 
an important part of his life’s work, and the influences which 
have made for the revision of the treaty, far from tending to 
avenge him, have been hitherto much more favourable to King 
Constantine than to the great Cretan. Italy, in particular, is 
notoriously unsympathetic to Mr. Venizelos, and her presence 
among the Powers inflicting condign punishment on Greece for 
dismissing him is a matter for grave comment, as well as for 
derision. 

Moreover the signs of a rapprochement between certain of 
the Allies and the Turkish Nationalists antedated the Greek elec- 
tions, and it is surely quite clear that the resurgence of pro- 
Turkish sentiment in France and Italy is really responsible for 
the agitation against the Sévres treaty, and for pro-Turkish 
politicians no event could well be more unwelcome than the 
return to power of Mr. Venizelos. It is therefore idle to urge 
that events in Greece have led to the revision of this treaty. 
They have provided, it is true, a pretext, but neither a convincing 
nor a self-evident one. Mr. Venizelos has expressed his earnest 
desire that his fall should not be allowed to prejudice the per- 
manent interests of Greece, and all parties in Hellenic politics 
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are solid in favour of the retention of the territories so recently 
and so justly redeemed. 

But if the proposed revision of the treaty is a menace to the 
sanctity of treaties in general, and to those which have ensued 
from the conclusion of the war in particular, the character of 
the changes proposed is not by any means more reassuring. 

A bloodless international scheme for Smyrna is to be sub- 
stituted for the Greek occupation, and for the hinterland of Smyrna 
a Turko-Greek Gendarmerie under the supervision of allied 
officers is proposed, which in the present state of feeling between 
the races can hardly fail to be looked upon as a kind of Oriental 
Black and Tans! Such a compromise can hardly satisfy either 
Turks or Greeks, and the latter, after their military efforts as 
the mandatory of Europe, would regard it as a humiliating sub- 
stitute for their treaty rights. 

The main blot in the original treaty, the provisional reten- 
tion of the Sultan in Constantinople, is confirmed and rendered 
more obnoxious and intolerable, if possible, than before. A 
Turkish army is apparently to be allowed to bestride the capital, 
and this fact coupled with the amazing diminution of allied con- 
trol over the Straits would elevate Turkey once more to a posi- 
tion in Europe which we have been officially assured over and 
over again she would nevermore be allowed to hold. America 
is known to oppose the policy of propping up the Sick Man in 
Constantinople, and President Wilson in protesting against this 
policy was not only giving effect to his Fourteen Points but free- 
ing the American people from the reproach of having sacrificed 
the Christians of the East. 

No student of Near Eastern questions who, having a clear 
perception of the racial and religious issues at stake, is justified 
in expressing an opinion, can possibly expect a Turkish Constanti- 
nople to be a durable feature in the Near East. The city never 
has been, and never can be, accepted by the Balkan nations as 
a Mahommedan capital. Writers who emphasise the importance 
of retaining it as the seat of the Khalifate ignore, or perhaps are 
unaware of, the fact that it has for over one thousand years longer 
been the seat of the Oecumenical Patriarchate of the Orthodox 
Church. 

While the Greek and Armenian populations of the city (counted 
in hundreds of thousands) are obliged to call themselves subjects 
of the Sultan and might, under the revised proposals now offered 
to the Greeks and Turks,” be left at the mercy of a Turkish soldiery 
inflamed by their diplomatic mastery over their victors in the 
Great War, it is idle to speak of a lasting settlement. Neither 


2 These proposals have not at the moment of writing been accepted by either 
side, and hostilities have been renewed. 
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in its traditions, which are superabundantly Christian and Greek, 
nor in its geographical position as the Capital of Thrace, can 
it be said to be linked with the Ottoman race, whose future is 
in Anatolia. ‘To leave under the Turkish flag both the city of 
Constantinople and the great cathedral of St. Sophia is to violate 
the ideals for which we entered the war, and to which the 
Armenians and Greeks (who probably still after centuries of depor- 
tations and massacre form a majority of the population) looked 
confidently for deliverance. 

As long as this city remains the adopted seat of the Khali- 
phate it will inevitably serve as the symbol of Turkish imperialism 
and encourage tlie Ottomans, who must have expected to lose 
it, to persist in their hopes of renewed expansion, and to rely 
upon the well-tried expedient of massacre whenever opportunity 
offers or can conveniently be created. 

To saddle the League of Nations with a Turkish Constanti- 
nople at the outset of its career, and to expect it to maintain that 
complexion for the town in the face of the displeasure of the 
Christians of the Balkan peninsula, is to doom the League to 
discredit and impotence, 

There remains to be considered the sentiment of our Moslem 
subjects in India, who are anxious for the revival of Turkey. 
We owe it to them to see that no unjust conditions are imposed 
upon Turkey, but it must be said, with all respect, that we should 
not be justified in maintaining the Turkish yoke over unwilling 
populations merely to satisfy the sentiment of people who live 
thousands of miles away and have no experience of its character. 

If there is a Mahommedan sentiment in favour of the Turks, 
there is also a Christian sentiment in favour of their victims, 
and the duty of the Powers is to do the best they can for the 
races of Turkey, having regard only to the internal conditions 
of that country and not to the external sentiments and prefer- 
ences of related peoples. 

Any suggestion of conciliating the people of India by granting 
to the Turks terms which will have disastrous repercussions upon 
the lives and comfort of their misgoverned Christian subjects 
could not fail to destroy the prestige of the Great Powers, and 
load them with full moral responsibility for the results of such 
an immoral policy. 

Moreover the tendency to exhibit indulgence to the Turk at 
the expense of races like the Armenians and Greeks was, we 
all hoped, long ago laid aside, and in our position of virtual trustees 
of the future of these downtrodden races it is surely our bounden 
duty not to withhold our succour in order to placate individuals, 
Indian or otherwise, who mistakenly read into such succour an 
attack upon their religion. 
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Any settlement which is now made in the Near East should 
bear, if possible, the stamp of permanence, and this end cannot 
be realised by a compromise between the interests of the races 
involved and the desires of Indian extremists. The only safe course 
for the Powers is to uphold the sanctity of treaty rights, and 
not least when, as in the case of the Treaty of Sévres, they con- 
stitute the charter of suffering peoples. More particularly the 
reputation of Great Britain for straightforward dealing among the 
small nations of Europe is so unique and precious that we cannot 
safely allow it to be thought that we have permitted any Imperial 
exigencies to influence us in denying justice to the Eastern 
Christians, or that we have any private ground for treating the 
Turk otherwise than he deserves. 

These risks may be avoided by resolutely setting our faces 
against any undue indulgence to Turkish fanaticism, which, in 
the existing peril of the races we are pledged to liberate, would 
be an unforgivable crime. In the meantime France and Italy, 
in disregard of their obligations, have concluded separate under- 
standings with the Kemalists, and the Hellenic forces are now 
menaced by the release of a large Nationalist Army from Cilicia. 
The treatment of Greece raises a grave question of international 
ethics. If we abandon the principles enshrined with the help 
of Mr. Venizelos in the Treaty of Sévres, if we scrap that treaty, 
morally binding as it clearly is, we must expect, as we invite, 
the unfavourable verdict of history. 

R. B, C. SHERIDAN. 
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CARLYLE’S UNPUBLISHED LETTERS 
TO MISS WILSON 


THE following letters are in the possession of Miss Shirley and her 
sister. They were left to their mother, Mrs. Evelyn Philip 
Shirley, in 1890, when Miss Wilson—to whom they are addressed 
—died, aged 100. 

Miss Wilson’s connexion with Mrs. Shirley is given in this 
pedigree : 


Berwick 


Jane Berwick m. John W. Wilson of Josiah Berwick 
Stow House near Lichfield and 
Thorley House, Worcester. 


Jane Wilson d. 14 March 1890 aged 100. Mary Berwick m. Sir 
Anthony Lechmere, 


Bart. 


| 
Sir Edward Lechmere m. Honble. 
C. Hussey, maid of honour to 
Queen Charlotte 


M. C. L. Lechmere m. Evelyn P. 
Shirley of Ettington Hall. 


Selina Shirley 
owner of letters. 


Miss Selina Shirley’s great-grandmother was therefore first 
cousin to Miss Jane Wilson. I am unable to discover how or 
when the friendship between the Wilsons and Carlyles began. 
Miss Jane Wilson had literary tastes and possessed one sister and 
four brothers, none of whom were remarkable. She lived with 
the brother called Thomas till his death in 1872. The house she 
occupied in London was 1 Upper Eccleston Street, which after- 
wards was renamed 2 Belgrave Place. 

In the New Letters of Thomas Carlyle there are several refer- 
ences to the Wilsons ; the letter written by Carlyle to his brother 
in Rome, 1 February 1838, throws light on their early acquaint- 
ance ; obviously the friendship ripened into a warmer, less critical 
stage in later years : 

We still see the Wilsons; Church of England Gigmanism of the aversest 
sort, held to us only by a strange love of me and the need one has of 
friends. 
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while in Carlyle’s Reminiscences (Editor C. E. Norton, pub- 
lished 1887) the following entry is of interest, dated between 1826 
and 1828 : 

Wilson a far bigger man I could have loved or fancied I could, but he 
would not let me try—being already deep in whiskey-punch, poor fellow, 
and apprehensive I might think less of him the better I knew him. 

In the New Letters of Thomas Carlyle (21 March 1837) it is 
obvious that Miss Wilson exerted her Gigman influence with 
effect : 

Royal Institution having failed the Wilsons (it was Miss Wilson mainly) 
determined that we could get an audience of our own and a Willis’s room 
of our own. 

The lectures so often referred to were given in 1837-8-9-40, 
and in his Reminiscences Carlyle says : 

Our main revenue for perhaps three or four years (?) now was 
Lectures . . . earnestly forwarded by Miss and Thomas Wilson of Eccleston 
Street . . . nothing could be hatefuller to me, but I was obliged. 

The dated letters began 1836 and end 1842. Full permission 
for publication has been kindly given by Mr. Alexander Carlyle. 

KATHARINE BATHURST. 


Chelsea, London, 13th September 1836. 

My Dear Miss Witson,—You are very good to think of me, 
to ask me down so kindly to see Tunbridge and you. Very loth 
am I to give up such a prospect, and say to it, ‘ Thou also art a 
Possibility of the impossible sort!’ These three days I have kept 
the matter hanging; but to-day I must let it fall, and admit 
to myself that it is a thing not mine. 

I have finished that Chapter I was on; and am now (if you 
know the predicament, which I hope you do not at all) like a con- 
flagration that has gone out in smoke—a very miserable conflagra- 
tion. To lie hidden and forgotten ‘in vacant interlunar cave’ ; 
on the whole to feel that you can with a safe conscience be a caput 
mortuum and nonentity. This is the sole blessedness in these 
circumstances. My wife, who returned about ten days ago, en- 
courages mine much to go; but ah me! I feel altogether a ‘man 
forbid,’ bewitched very miserably, which indeed in my own way 
I am; as a man for whom to seek entertainment, pleasure or 
amusement were a solecism ; who must even rise again, and sprawl 
forward again on this despicability of a journey, till either it be 
done, or he be done trying to do it. Pity me! And yet as the 
Scotch say, ‘there are brave days coming’: that also is a hope 
which never forsakes one. 

I can well believe in your beautiful green scenery : you may 
well wonder at my crabbed reminiscences of Scotch desolation in 
contrast with that. Men are queer creatures, and this earth is 
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a queer earth in strange relation to them. I have read of Green- 
landers that fled from our Europe to get back to their own regions 
of thick-ribbed ice. I do love England, however, for greenness 
is actually green; and hope to see it all some day. One of my 
darling day dreams in these years is that of wandering over the 
whole world in Tartar fashion; meting it out with steps of my 
own, taking possession of it as a heritage of mine. One feels as 
if it would prove very remedial, a thing of that kind; as if, com- 
rauning with the dumb old rocks, man’s babblement and madness 
all left fairly in the rear, it would be well with one! 

There is not that I know of any new thing that could interest 
you here. I had a letter from John Sterling ; he expresses him- 
self cheerfully, well contented with his neighbours and environ- 
ment; but still speaks of a Madeira winter. My wife seems to 
recover herself daily since she returned. She salutes you and 
Mr. Wilson with all friendliness. 

I have had the article Mirabeau in my hands. Terribly mal- 
treated by the Printers : if I can get a Copy of it before the latter 
end of this month, I will send it to you. If not, it will be await- 
ing your return.—Enjoy the fair Autumn; return to us 
strengthened and refreshed. I recommend myself gratefully to 
your Brother.—Believe me always, 

Dear Miss Wilson, 
Yours with great regard, 
T. CARLYLE. 
With a book. 
Chelsea, 3rd October 1836. 

My pEaR Miss WiLson,—There is no Mirabeau for you: the 
unhappy Editors after breaking in upon me four times with it, 
in hot haste, discover at last that it is above fifty pages long ; 
and must be omitted till next Number! I hope your disappoint- 
ment is very considerable. 

Proportionate will your consolation be, when the thing does 
arrive, and as a New-Year’s Gift salute you, on the first day of 
January, with a prayer for ‘many happy returns.’ 

In the meanwhile I send you Malheur et Poésie, a book be- 
longing to Cavaignan; who says the story it tells is true, and 
that he has seen the Thief-Poet, at present a Newspaper Rédac- 
teur, and done with stealing. It seems to me a strange docu- 
ment of a strange country; miserable enough to look on, but 
significant of many things. 

Pray let us know when you get back; we are longing to 
have you here again; and will come and say audibly what this 
Paper is to say visibly : welcome, welcome ! 

Always most truly yours, 
T. CARLYLE. 
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Chelsea, 15th January 1837. 


My pEAR Miss WiLson,—Mrs. Carlyle was to have written 
to you yesterday that we wouldjsome: but she was taken with a 
cold and coughing, which she apprehends to be this Influenza. 
I hope not; and that our purpose will still hold: I at all events, 
unless I be thrown down too, will attend you. 

My misérable of a book is done ; 1 could almost have returned 
thanks audibly to Heaven with tears. Now comes the unbending, 
the collapse into dull wreck, but that also is only for a season. 
Then aux champs, again,—in some good direction ; in which one 
yet knows not. 

I inclose you Hayward’s response about the Lecturing Busi- 
ness. There lies small guidance in it. If I had before me the 
probable results of the thing, or say even the pecuniary result, 
in the best and then in the worst supposable case,—I should see 
how the landmarks lay, and whether my kind friends ought to 
trouble themselves farther in the business, whether I ought to 
bend thitherward, or altogether turn my back on it and bend else- 
whither. 

For on the whole the getting of a place to lecture in is not 
the difficulty : the getting of a subject to lecture on, and of a 
heart and impudence and general disposition to lecture at all,— 
that is the difficulty. That once conquered, ‘ you had only’ as 
I often say, ‘to turn up any tub, and get upon it, and open 
your mouth’! We shall see. 

Pray signify to your Brother that I follow the Apostle Paul’s 
advice to Timothy in his bilious state; tho’ I question whether 
Timothy had any Madeira like that. 

Yours with great regard, 
T. CARLYLE. 


Chelsea, London, 21st September 1837. 


My pgak Miss Witson,—I know not whether it can by any 
means be philosophically considered as other than an impertin- 
ence, my writing you a letter at present. Nevertheless finding 
your Address on the table, I do venture to announce in this 
manner that I have returned to Chelsea some days ago; that 
Eccleston Street and the North-west House still stand entire so 
far as the eye can judge; that the climate here has grown de- 
lightful; that I and many friends think you ought to lose no 
time in coming back to it. Our streets are cool, clean, and can 
be walked on without danger of life : London is become like Para- 
dise, which the Frenchman says must surely ‘be a village,’ so 
that all the people may see one another when they like! In a 
- word, you are to come back, the sooner the welcomer. 

Vor. LXXXIX—No. 531 8Fr 
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My stay in Scotland was almost three months; the longest 
period of absolute idleness I can remember to have had. What 
benefit was in it we shall see. For a week or two, the very green- 
ness of fields and trees, the rustle of winds and sound of genuine 
brooks was happiness to me. Afterwards it grew very stagnant, 
occasionally rather bare-looking ; all along it was of extreme sad- 
ness, but of perfect stillness. I did nothing, thought nothing, 
said almost nothing. Sun and sky are everywhere ; and the vicis- 
situdes of Time,—fearful to behold. I felt in general extremely 
like a ghost; and dwelt too often, as Jean Paul says he and the 
woodpecker do, in a scull. And now it is over : I left my Mother 
at Manchester, the last look of her face deeply abiding with me ; 
and am here again, to see what farther it is that the Good 
Heavens and their kind Earth have in store for me. 

The worst is, my wife is not well. She is again coughing 
somewhat ; evidently in no strong way : Malvern and all friend- 
liness of friends have availed little on that side. However I 
study not to alarm anybody ; neither has she any cowardice about 
the matter; we will go on as I say ‘ doing our best and hoping 
our best.’ 

I saw Frederick Elliot the day before yesterday: brisk as 
ever ; full of dainty speculation, speech and ingenuity : he is not 
to leave Town again. Taylor also was in his place, but just 
about departing for Dover with Miss Fenwick, who being shut 
out from Italy is to winter in that quarter. All this you most 
likely know better than I. Likewise that Mr. Maurice is to 
be wedded straightway to a sister-in-law of John Sterling’s ; and 
that John himself waits here to do the ceremony, and then fly 
off to Madeira? These little pieces of Biography are ‘parts of 
Universal History,’ tho’ small ones ; to us they have more interest 
than the greatest Waterloos far off. 

People want me to write this or the other ‘ Article’ ; I have 
yet begun nothing. My Wife says I must infallibly betake me 
to lecturing again on some subject or other next spring. 

There will be ‘popularity,’ there will be &c. On the 
whole, it was a strange thing that Miss Wilson should have 
happened to find me in my bewilderment, and fling me forth 
into that arena; which really does promise better than the other 
would ever do! We shall see and try. But always, be the 
issue what it may, the goodness of that good guide remains with 
me, a possession which nothing can take away. 

Knocks come to the door; I hope John Sterling’s. I let you 

1 for this time. Excuse my hurried writing; excuse my 
writing at all—come soon back to us. Be well and happy till 


1 The original letter has been torn at this point, and consequently a word is 
missing. 
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then, you and Mr. Wilson (to whom also our united regards) ; 
and believe me ever, Dear Miss Wilson, 
Yours most truly, 
T. CARLYLE. 


My Brother, writing from Albano near Rome where all is in 
the confusion panic and peril of cholera, he and his still safe,— 
desires to be very kindly remembered to Mr. Wilson and you. 


Chelsea, 3 April 1840. 

Dear Mr. Wixson,—I have again some thoughts of inflicting 
a Course of Lectures on you; the Title to be ‘On Heroes, Hero- 
worship and the Heroic in Human History,’ or some such thing ; 
beginning with Odin the Norse God, ending (say) with Robert 
Burns the Scotch Poet! Pray ask Miss Wilson, what she thinks 
of that? 

As it will be necessary in a few days now, I suppose, to decide 
either for Yes or No, might I not ask of you to look in, some time 
soon, at the old lecture-shop in Portman Square, and see how 
matters stand there; to compute for me the times and seasons; 
to &c. &c., in your old helpful way! The Lectures would be six 
in number ; the Book-keeper would be Bookseller Fraser, this year. 

I am riding daily, and cannot, without losing a ride, see any- 
one but those good souls that will come here to see me,—before 
2 o’clock, or after 5. Yet I will meet you any day, as I ought 
and must.—For the rest, I am the more loath to lose a ride, as 
I feel deeply, from the nature of this course if it do take effect, 
that the Lectures will depend more on my horse than me,—on the 
state of my health and spirits, that is to say : literally so! 

Believe me, 
Yours always, 
T. CARLYLE. 


Chelsea, Friday morning, 

10 April 1840. 
Dear Miss Witson ,—You are always very good tome. I cal- 
culated on seeing you yesterday, when I had business in Regent 
Street and then in the City; but, unfortunate man! The Chelsea 
Hospital Clerk told me I was already too late for my engagement 
with Fraser; that I must walk, as with seven-league boots, and 
see no face of a friend that bout! The crashing uproar of that 
long range of thoroughfares, mostly unfamiliar to me of late, was 
like to drive my head distracted. In the evening at 4 past 
7 o'clock, I had to dine! You behold this morning the Knight 
of the sorrowful countenance; a perfect Smelfungus Redivivus. 
Methought I heard a voice say, Dine no more, Macbeth doth 


murder dinners ! 
8r2 
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One of these days, if luck stead me, I will surely see you. 
Nay independently of luck, I will have my ‘ ’Ors ’olded, sir,’ and 
insist on attempting. I have a China Pamphlet for you; I shall 


have Prospectuses in a day or two. Yours ever truly, 
T. CARLYLE. 


5 Cheyne Row, Chelsea, 
1 May 1840. 

Dear Miss Witson,—I am a little better ; at all events, I must 
in no wise quit home till those unfortunate Hero-blackguards are 
sent about their business! To be in a home is to me almost as 
essential as to be in a skin, I cannot sleep, cannot live at all 
quietly till my environment have grown habitual to me,—made 
itself into a kind of habit or skin for me. You are the kindest of 
Doctors ; but, alas !— 

John Sterling is here, only for a short time, and by no means in 
good health.—You will see me on Tuesday, I do hope, alive, 
after all. Yours ever truly, 

T. CARLYLE. 


What say you to this Library Circular !—Can you furnish a 
dozen or two of good addresses in your circle? Fitzgerald of the 
Carlton Club is to send off 2000; another 1000 still remain 
disposable. 

Chelsea, 4 Dec. 1840. 

Dear Miss Witson,—The Farce of the Special Jury is abso- 
lutely threatening to become tragical to me. Next day after my 
visit to Eccleston Street there came.a second summons; the first 
for Wednesday, the second for Friday! I have been bottled up 
now for three days in that accursed porch of Bedlam till the life 
is almost stewed out of me, and as yet there is nothing whatever 
done, my two summonses both still valid, and to-morrow morn- 
ing at 9 o’clock I must attend again. I have asked and inquired 
of all people, ‘Whence comes it? Whither goes it?’ The 
universal answer, ‘God knows’! No madder thing ever came 
athwart me in this world. How long it will last I do not know, 
but I must struggle to the end of it now. I must also contrive 
to get delivered from it for the future,—were it even by rushing 
off into the moors of Nithsdale again ! 

I am thoroughly sick, bilious, sleepless, next door to desperate. 
Alas, on Monday evening I shall probably be sitting in that 
scandalous Gehenna, getting thro’ my first Jury summons; fitter 
for the Hospital than for your kind Dining-room! As good as 
two weeks of my time will have been blotted out as with a great 
ugly blotch of madness, dropt on it by God knows whom or what ; 
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but dropt on 1; lying there ; ready to return in three months, if 
milder Destiny prevent not. Pity me, and pray for me. 
Yours ever truly, 
T. CARLYLE. 


Chelsea, 10 March 1841. 
Dear Miss WILson,—I am off to the Isle of Wight ; I cannot 
come to you. Not since I came to London have I felt so 
thoroughly out of order. My wife is a little better again; and 
has ventured out of her room. 
You must be content to give these Lectures shelf-room too. 
I will let you off next time ; not this! 
Yours always truly, 
T. CARLYLE. 


Templand, Thornhill, Dumfries, 
9 March 1842. 

Dear Miss Witson,—Instead of our meeting at Chelsea, a 
very sad errand has drawn me hither : the unexpected death of my 
wife’s mother, whom I think you have seen, and whom your 
Brother, if I mistake not, knew. 

It was altogether sudden ; tho’ preceded by more illness than 
we had been aware of. ur first intimation of alarm was on 
Monday gone a week: my poor wife set off that very day; sick, 
in such a mood as you can fancy : she travelled all night ; and at 
her Uncle’s door in Liverpool, on the morrow morning, news met 
her that all was already ended. 

I found her lying there, in a very pitiable way : it was settled 
that she should not attempt proceeding farther, that she should 
return to Chelsea with one of her Cousins for nurse, so soon as 
her Uncle returned from this place,—probably about this day 
week. Time will bring solacement; Time alone can solace in 
such cases. All human consolations, philosophies, &c., break 
futile, like foam, from such a stern catastrophe coming suddenly 
on us. 

I shall have to stay here for some time yet, adjusting many 
things. By and by in a calmer season I hope we shall again meet, 
again and often! I remain always, 

Yours very sincerely, 
T. CARLYLE. 


Chelsea, 9 Dec. 1842. 
Drar Miss Witson,—You are very kind to me, very tolerant 
of my manifold perversities! Had I the wings of an eagle, I 
would fly to several places; did one’s inner thoughts radiate out 
of one, in free clearness, as the Sun’s does, there might be less 
to tolerate : But, alas, we dwell in houses of clay, houses of 
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dyspepsia, contraction, obscuration,—like sunbeams buried under 
rubbish-mountains ; and do need all kindness of interpretation 
from our friends now and then! 

One night, some two weeks ago, feeling as if I were destined 
never to see you more, I equipped myself after tea, and instead 
of sitting down lazily to books, actually went off to Eccleston 
Street, in hopes of finding you there for an hour. What a pitch 
of resolution this indicates is known to Dyspeptics alone! You 
were not there; you were still at Malvern, and Mr. Wilson too; 
uncertain as to your date of returning :—And now here comes 
your cheerful friendly note. Let me at least have the privilege 
of a written word with you by favour of that. 

My way of life, for many months past, has been in the highest 
degree solitary ; sunk in the very Death-Kingdoms, in the inmost 
regions of night. Oliver remains unutterable ; he is clear, burn- 
ing before my heart : but the means of ever in this world bringing 
him rightly before another heart remains invisible, impossible. 
There is no use writing another dreary vacuity of a ‘ History of 
Cromwell’; we already count them by the score. I feel as if 
England had forever lost her great Oliver; neglected, persecuted, 
overwhelmed him under ‘ dry rubbish,’ till it was too late.—Alas, 
all remains unutterable with me; all, or nearly all. I write much ; 
but it goes into the fire, into the lumber-drawer, regularly in a 
week or two. Let us speak no more of that melancholy depart- 
ment of affairs. I consider myself generally as a man lost; ab- 
sorbed by the ‘Mud Nymphs’ of Pope’s Dunciad ; who will never 
more be heard of, who has to reconcile himself to that unexpected 
destiny, and be content with it as handsomely as he can. In all 
cases, are we not bound to say, ‘ So be it!’ 

Meanwhile I see nobody; converse with nobody except the 
Manes and the Demogorgons. My wife does all the company ; 
I escape, late in the afternoon ; walk for an hour and a half any- 
whither, no whither; return, glad to get in again out of the up- 
roar, out of the smoke and fogs. For the last week, we have had 
the most appropriate ghost weather, dim endless slate-coloured 
Fog, the human creatures with their equipages hanging in it like 
distracted ghosts, like grey shadows, which I believe in fact 
they are. 

Not very long ago, however, I did see Henry Taylor and his 
wife ; cheery, not at all ghost-like ; just returned from a comfort- 
able rustication in the North. Elliot too I once saw; he and his 
household are over to Paris for the present.—Alas, it is too true 
about poor Mrs. Reeve. We had not heard of it till your letter ; 
but on inquiring I learn that it is even she. Her disease, they 
say, was bronchitis, coming on in a weak state at her Father’s 
house in Roxburghshire ; the poor young creature, is rapt away 
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into new unknown scenes. Everybody loved her. Who knows 
whether even this is not best? Life has many worse things in 
it than swift death among our loved ones. 

Perhaps the cheerfullest phenomenon I have fallen in with 
of late is Alfred Tennyson’s new book of Poems. It is infinitely 
gratifying to find one true soul more, a great melodious Poet-soul, 
breathing the vital air along with us. Such I discover, to my 
own satisfaction, in this book of Alfred’s. There has no man 
tried singing for a long while in whom I found such a talent for 
it. Praised be Heaven !—You do not know Alfred? A massive, 
irregular, dusty, brown-complexioned man; a large rough-hewn 
face full of darkness, yet of kindness, even of good humour; large, 
gloomy-kindly, Indian eyes, an immense shock of dusty black 
hair ; and one of the best smokers now living! Right well do I 
like a pipe beside Alfred : his speech, in that deep clear metallic 
voice, is right pleasant to me; his very silence, amid the tobacco 
clouds, eloquent enough.—As you can have no hope of ever 
smoking with him, I will advise you at least to read his Book. 

Another Book I have in store for you, is the ‘Life of Jean 
Paul,’ which an American Mrs. Lee has lately sent over hither. 
Did you never think of putting pen to paper; with your new 
German and much old intelligence and insight? Perhaps the 
distinction is, at present, not to do that! Here however is an 
American woman, who with little labour of soul,—mainly by 
having an open sense and a good pair of scissors, has put together 
a very readable and useful pair of volumes. 

The task meanwhile that I will first of all lay upon you is, to 
perfect your Wasser-Cur ; get quite well again, and come back to 
us, a8 soon as may be! That is the great thing to be done that ; 
—and forgiving me this mad epistle, which I write in the mere 
nursery-room of Demogorgon, with Eris, Discord, the Three 
Fates and all the rest of them pipeing and squalling round me; 
but conclude in all sanity with real gratitude and good wishes 
for now and for ever ; being indeed very truly and heartily always, 

My dear Miss Wilson, 
Yours, 
T. CARLYLE. 
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I. THE POLITICAL ORACLE 
(From the papers at Coverley Hall.) 


AT the last meeting but one of the club the conversation fell, as 
it generally does sooner or later, on the war and the best means of 
bringing it to a successful conclusion. The views expressed were 
many and very diverse. Sir Andrew Freeport, who is our great 
authority on all questions of commerce and finance, laid it down 
as a maxim that the nation with the longest purse is sure to win 
in the end. ‘English gold,’ says he, ‘ will do more in the long 
run than English lead and steel to bring France to her knees.’ 
From this view Captain Sentry altogether dissented. ‘Don’t 
tell me, sir,’ he said, ‘ that the war will be decided by your traders 
and shopkeepers and stockjobbers. Her Majesty’s army and 
Her Majesty's navy will beat the French on land and sea, and 
nothing else in the world will do it, you may take my word for it.’ 
He concluded with some disparaging remarks on the militia, of 
which he seemed to entertain a very low opinion. 

Sir Roger de Coverley, while he spoke in very handsome terms 
of gentlemen of the army and navy, would have it that the real 
strength of England lies in the country gentlemen, and he did not 
scruple to attribute the slow progress of the war to the lax way 
in which the Game Act was administered in some counties which 
he could name. Being invited to explain how connivance at 
poaching could possibly retard the victory of our arms, he opened 
to us his mind more at large. ‘ Why,’ says he, ‘ it is in this way. 
Everybody knows that our English cavalrymen are the best in the 
world because they have learned to ride in the hunting-field ; and 
if you allow foxes to be shot and trapped and massacred in such- 
like unnatural ways by farmers and fellows without a licence, 
how can you expect our men to keep their seats in the saddle 
when they meet the French? The thing is clean impossible.’ 

The clergyman, who chanced to be present that evening, told 
us he looked for victory only to the effectual fervent prayers of the 
Church of England, to the total exclusion of papists and dissenters, 
whose intercessions he would positively discourage and even forbid 
as calculated rather to hinder than help any measure they might 
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advocate by exciting the wrath and indignation of the Deity. He 
ascribed the glorious victories of Blenheim and Ramillies and 
Malplaquet, under Providence, to the working of the Five Mile 
Act, which, by laying an embargo on the nefarious activity of 
dissenting preachers, had done more to further true religion and 
Christian charity than anything else in our lifetime. 

At each and all of these opinions Will Honeycomb smiled with 
an air of superior wisdom, which impressed us with a sense of his 
deep political sagacity and insight. Being pressed to unfold his 
views for our benefit, he took a pinch of snuff and gave it for his 
opinion that the war was made by a woman, and that by a woman 
it would be ended. ‘ Whenever men fight,’ says he, ‘ you may 
lay your life there is a woman at the bottom of it. It was 
Madame What-do-ye-all-her that egged on the King of France 
to make all this pother by acknowledging the Chevalier to be 
King of England on the death of his father ; and she or some other 
fine woman will coax him into making peace for the sake of 
her gallant. That’s how the world wags, depend upon it. 
Ambassadors and Generals and the rest of them may strut about 
and make a brave show, but they are all tethered, every one of 
them, to some minx’s apron strings, who sets them dancing to 
the tune she plays. The passion that their sex has for war and 
its trumperies is inconceivable. A red coat does more execution 
on a female heart than the most elegant shape, the most shining 
wit, and the greatest knowledge of the town.’ Will spoke with 
some bitterness, which was natural enough if, as rumour averred, 
he had been jilted more than once in favour of military gentlemen, 
some of them on half-pay and wanting several of their limbs, 
which they had lost in the service of their country. 

When we had all said our say and could arrive at no manner 
of agreement, Sir Roger surprised us with a proposal. ‘ Gentle- 
men,’ he said, ‘I fear these questions are too knotty for us. But 
I have a neighbour in the country, a man of very good property, 
who knows more about them all, I will be bound, than any other 
three men in England. If only the Government had listened to 
him, we should have conquered the enemy long ago. He thinks 
prodigiousiy, has the best hunting seat but two in the county, 
and rides fifteen stone. It so happens that he is now in town on 
legal business, and if you will allow me I will bring him to the 
next meeting of the club, so that you may hear him for yourselves.’ 

Our curiosity being aroused to see and hear this political 
Nimrod, we begged Sir Roger to bring his friend, and the old 
knight readily consented to do so. At the next meeting of the 
club, which took place last Monday, the attendance was unusually 
large, for the word had gone round that Sir Roger was bringing 
a statesman of the first water, a mine of wisdom, and a prodigy 
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of learning. From his description we had pictured to ourselves 
his friend as a man of gigantic stature and commanding presence, 
with lofty forehead, beetling brows, deep-set eyes, cheeks furrowed 
and sicklied with thought, and his whole frame gaunt and 
emaciated by the intensity of his application to the profoundest 
problems of nature and man. What, then, was our surprise, 
when the oracle entered the room, to see a plump, rosy, thick-set 
man of middle height, with cheeks like the cherry and a fair 
round belly, habited in the style of a farmer and followed by a 
bulldog with great goggle eyes, bandy legs, and formidable jowls. 
He at once introduced the animal to us as a dog of extraordinary 
sagacity. ‘ Towzer,’ said he, ‘is a dog that has more sense than 
many Christians. He will smell you a dissenter a mile off and 
worry a Presbyterian at sight. As I hear that London is full of 
these vermin, I always bring Towzer with me, when I come to 
town, to protect me against them.’ 

Having surveyed the company with great attention, and 
satisfied himself apparently that there was none of the obnoxious 
vermin among us, the sagacious animal retired under the table, 
while his master dropped into a chair beside the fire, where he lit 
his pipe and smoked in silence with great gravity. The conver- 
sation now languished a little, for though we were all agog to 
hear the words of the oracle and hung on his lips every time he 
opened them, he balked us by emitting from them nothing but 
volumes of smoke, while he watched the rings of blue vapour 
curling up to the ceiling with an air of deep abstraction. This 
lasted for some time till we almost despaired of tapping the springs 
of political wisdom which we were convinced lay concealed under 
that calm exterior. Indeed we might have concluded that, 
absorbed in thought, he knew nothing of what was going on 
around him, if it had not been that whenever the word Whig 
happened to be mentioned, he gave a loud snort, which appeared 
to indicate that he had heard the term and attached some meaning 
to it, though what sentiment it excited in his mind we could not 
guess, for his features remained otherwise unmoved. 

We might have sat thus till midnight, if Sir Andrew Freeport 
had not luckily or unluckily, I hardly know which, dropped some 
remarks on the advantages which the country derives from trade 
and commerce. This brought the stranger to his feet at once. 
He bounced out of his chair, and taking his pipe out of his mouth 
and waving it about in the air, while his cherry cheeks grew purple 
with suppressed agitation, he said ‘ Trade, sir, is the curse of this 
country and will be the ruin of it if it is not put down in time.’ 
We were all taken aback, as the sailors say, by the suddenness 
and unexpected turn of the remark, and as he vouchsafed no 
explanation of this oracular utterance, apparently assuming that 
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he had delivered himself of a self-evident truth and indisput- 
able axiom, Sir Andrew Freeport ventured to ask him how he 
could prove it. ‘Prove it!’ says he, turning short on the knight 
and glaring at him, ‘ why, it’s as plain as a pikestaff. What does 
trade do for us but send all our English goods out of the country 
and bring in all the trash of these accursed foreigners? No, sir, 
your traders and merchants are sucking the country dry and 
stuffing their pockets with ill-gotten gains. England will never 
be old England again’ till they are all hanged in a row, and the 
stockjobbers with them, aye, and the directors of the Bank too ; for 
they are all a pack of scurvy, lousy scoundrels, every man jack 
of them.’ 

Sir Andrew was about to protest against this sweeping denun- 
ciation of the profession to which he belongs, and no one knows 
how the discussion would have ended, for both parties were warm 
and everybody seemed about to take sides, when the door of the 
parlour opened and the waiter entered with supper. The sight 
of the plates, and especially of the glasses, diffused at once a more 
genial atmosphere throughout the room, and the disputants might 
perhaps have come to a friendly understanding if it had not been 
for an untoward incident. For no sooner had the waiter advanced 
into the room with the supper tray, than Towzer, who had been 
reposing peacefully under the table, started up and growling 
fiercely flew at him and fastened on his leg. The poor man 
dropped the tray with a shriek ; there was a loud crash, and in a 
moment the floor was littered with broken glass and china and 
crimsoned with streaming wine. We all rushed at the dog, and 
by tugging at his tail, thumping his back, and wrenching his jaws, 
we persuaded him, with much ado, to unclench his teeth and 
retreat, snarling, under the table. The only man who viewed the 
scene with perfect composure and took no part in the struggle 
with the infuriated animal was the dog’s master. When peace 
was at last restored, the remains of the supper and broken 
crockery mopped up, and the waiter’s leg bandaged, the political 
oracle, turning to the fellow, demanded of him abruptly, ‘ Are 
you a dissenter?’ ‘Oh, no, sir!’ answered the man, ‘ Church of 
England, I assure you, sir, born and bred.’ The oracle seemed 
posed for a moment, but soon recovering himself he observed, 
‘Then some of your people must be dissenters.” ‘ Well, sir,’ 
replied the man sheepishly, ‘if you put it to me like that, I must 
own that my first wife’s stepfather was a Baptist.’ ‘ His first 
wife’s stepfather was a Baptist!’ repeated the political Daniel 
with an air of triumph, ‘ now you can see for yourselves, gentle- 
men, what a knowing dog Towzer is. Good old Towzer, come 
along.’ With that he marched out of the room, with the bull-dog 
trotting after him ; and as the total destruction of supper, for which 
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we were indebted to the extreme sagacity of Towzer, cast a damp 
over the discussion, we soon put out the candles and dispersed. I 
noticed that Sir Roger, who seemed a little disconcerted by the 
upshot of the debate, lingered behind, and in going out slipped 
something into the hand of the waiter, no doubt to console him 
for the injury to his leg and the insult to the memory of his first 
wife’s stepfather. 


II. CapTaAIn SENTRY’ ON THE FRENCH 
(From the papers at Coverley Hail.) 


In these my papers I have had occasion more than once to 
mention Captain Sentry, a gentleman whom we all esteem for his 
worth and honour. As he is the only military member of our 
club, we often appeal to him on matters connected with his pro- 
fession, and he gives his opinion on them with authority. But, 
being a man of great modesty and few words, he will never speak 
of his own exploits, though he served with distinction in Flanders 
under His late Majesty. Some days ago at the club we were 
discussing the recent success of the Allies, and a stranger, who 
chanced to be among us, whispered to me that he would draw or 
smoke, as he expressed it, the captain on the subject of his former 
feats of arms. I did not encourage him, knowing our friend’s 
habitual taciturnity on everything that touches his own conduct 
in the field. However, the gentleman was confident, and address- 
ing himself to the captain, who was smoking a pipe, he said 
‘ These are very glorious news from the Low Countries, sir.’ The 
captain continued to smoke his pipe placidly and said nothing. 
‘I say, sir,’ repeated the gentleman, raising his voice as if the 
captain had been deaf, ‘these are very glorious tidings from ~ 
Flanders and must warm the heart of every honest Englishman.’ 

1 [The name of Sentry is Addison’s transparent invention to conceal the 
gentleman’s identity. From the papers at Coverley Hall, which I have examined, 
it appears that his real name was Reginald Custance, and that he came of a fighting 
family, being a son of that Captain Custance whom Charles the Second knighted on 
board the fleet for his bravery in the sea-fight‘with the Dutch. See John Evelyn’s 
Diary, under June 30, 1665. His mother was Hesther or Esther (the name is 
spelled both ways) de Coverley, younger sister of Sir Roger. Hence, when Sir 
Roger died, unmarried, the captain succeeded to the estate and title, taking his 
mother’s name of de Coverley. His father had designed him for the Church, and 
with that view had sent him to Magdalen College, Oxford. But the spirit of 
adventure was too strong in the young man, and when the war with France broke 
out, he accepted a commission in a cavalry regiment, and saw much active service 
under William the Third (referred to as ‘ His late Majesty’ in the present paper). 
Among the relics of the captain’s military career, which are still to be seen at 
Coverley Hall, are his sword, a kettle-drum, and a pair of tattered and faded 
colours. Perhaps I should beg pardon for entering into these biographical details, 
but I believe that they will be new to some of my readers. At least I have not met 
with them in the Dictionary of National Biography.—J. G. F.] 
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Still the captain continued to smoke his pipe and said nothing. 
Thereupon the gentleman, winking at us as if to intimate that 
he would draw the old fox yet, observed ‘ You, sir, at least, as an 
old soldier, must rejoice at the drubbing we have given these 
cursed Mounseers.’ The captain still said nothing, but two red 
spots came and went on his cheeks, and we who were acquainted 
with him knew that it was a sign his temper was rising. Un- 
deterred by these symptoms, which he probably did not notice, the 
stranger went on in an insinuating tone, ‘ Well, sir, you will 
admit, I am sure, that one Englishman can beat three Frenchmen 
any day.’ The captain at last took his pipe out of his mouth, and 
breaking silence answered very coldly, ‘That is not my experi- 
ence, sir.’ ‘At all events, sir,’ persisted the stranger, ‘ when it 
comes to manners, we English are superior to the French, are we 
not?’ 

The captain remained silent for a few moments, and then, as if 
making an effort to control himself, he replied with great delibera- 
tion, ‘ Since you press me, sir, I will give you a specimen of French 
manners for which I can vouch. At the battle of Steenkirk ’— 
here we all drew our chairs closer to listen—‘ at the battle of 
Steenkirk my regiment was engaged with a regiment of French 
cuirassiers. I don’t know how it came about—I suppose I had 
outridden my men—but I found myself alone in the midst of the 
enemy. I defended myself as well as I could, but must soon have 
been overpowered, if the colonel, crying out ‘‘ A moi seul! & moi 
seul! ’’ had not ordered them to stand back and leave me to him. 
So they formed a sort of ring round us, and at it we went, as I 
may say, hammer and tongs. I can’t say how long it lasted, but 
at last I got in a shrewd blow at him which I thought would have 
done for him. But somehow my sword—and a good Toledo blade 
it was too—shivered on his cuirass, and I was left with the stump 
in my hand. I looked to be cut down by him the next instant, 
and composed myself to receive the stroke. But what do you 
think he did? He rode up to me and gave me his own sword, his 
own sword—I am wearing it now—and—and,’ here the captain 
hesitated and then, with a sort of gulp, he added, ‘ and he put his 
arms round me and kissed me on both cheeks. Then he ordered 
the regiment to open out the ranks and to salute. And they all 
gave me the salute in form, raising their swords and crying 
‘“* Vive l’Anglais! Vive l’Anglais!’’ while I rode away. That, 
sir, is a specimen of French manners. The French, sir, are a 
noble people, a noble people. And if any man speaks ill of them 
in my presence, by God, sir, I'll have him out, I’ll have him out! ’ 

He rose and paced the room in great excitement, his cheeks 
flushed and his eyes flashing. We all gazed on him in astonish- 
ment, never having seen him so moved before, for in general he 
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is very quiet andcalm. The gentleman who had raised the storm 
was quite abashed, and availing himself of the diversion caused by 
the captain’s extraordinary behaviour, he took his hat and stole 
away. On his departure the captain’s emotion soon subsided. 
He resumed his seat and his pipe, and, as if ashamed of having 
said so much, he did not open his lips again for the rest of the 
evening. 


J. G. FRAZER. 





OXFORD; A THOUGHT OR TWO 


A BOOK about Oxford must appeal to us to whom it is a place of 
memories, memories of eager seeking after life, of comradeship, 
of joyous exaltation, perhaps of dead ambitions. It is not my 
purpose to review Mr. Gerard Hopkins’s City in the Foreground, 
though since I intend to praise it I will show my good faith by 
a few minor criticisms, but it has set me thinking, or musing, 
and I should like to set down some of the thoughts it has provoked 
in me. 

An Oxonian, reading a new book about Oxford, looks naturally 
first for points of likeness or unlikeness to the Oxford he remem- 
bers. He would be very foolish, if his memory goes back any 
way, to condemn such a book because it gave him a picture he 
did not recognise, and when this has been the case with me, who 
came down thirty years ago, I have supposed, with a conserva- 
tive sigh, that Oxford has changed. Mr. Hopkins has somewhat 
reassured me in regard to the Oxford of ’13 and ’14, the period 
of his book. Differences I did perceive, but they may be largely 
due to the accident of merely individual experience. I knew, and 
was more or less of, people who talked, mutatis mutandis in the 
subjects, very like his philosophical, theoretical, voluble young 
men, but wé were much less robust and enthusiastic. We were 
more polite—‘ Really, my dear chap’ rather than ‘ You damned 
fool!’ was our note—but I am far from claiming that as an 
advantage : vitality is everything. And a more important differ- 
ence is all against us, or against myself, if my experience was 
merely individual. His theorising young men take their full share 
of pleasure, not only in athletics, as was much the case with 
ours also, but in dissipation. He has an extremely well-done 
picture—I fear it will shock some readers—of the mind and feel- 
ings and speech of an intellectual young man gloriously drunk 
after a bump supper, whereas I found—and it was a grievous dis- 
appointment—-that the people who caroused with me and the 
people who talked philosophy with me were different people. 1 
had imagined myself carousing and gambling—I liked those pur- 
suits—with men who should all the time probe the universe with 
epigram, and my companions over a bottle or the card-table did 
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no such thing, while those who cared about literature or had minds 
to speculate withal shunned port and knew nothing about racing. 
It was a great disappointment, and I still think it a great pity. 
But it may have been largely the fault of my college, which ran 
more to matter than to mind and whose young philosophers tended 
to talk apart, though there was a general tone of friendliness : 
the case was different at Balliol, I think,—obviously the ‘ Knox’ 
of Mr. Hopkins’s book. As for the intellectual content of the 
discussions in which I took part, with some men in my own 
college and more of others, I think its quality was much the 
same. There is a debate on Post-Impressionist art in the book 
which we might very well have held if the subject had then existed. 
We dealt, I think, more with larger aspects, with life and death 
and the eternal verities, than did Mr. Hopkins’s friends in 1913, 
starting from an entirely agnostic and sceptical basis. As I said 
above, we were less enthusiastic and robust, a little older in tone, 
and had more obviously what I have always thought—with a 
belief confirmed on many occasions since I went down—is the 
old, authentic Oxford note—an easy, ironical tolerance of all 
opinions and principles whatsoever. Yet I fancy I detected it 
still beneath the emphasis and sureness of Mr. Hopkins’s young 
men. 

These are, anyhow, whether superficially like my own contem- 
poraries or not, genuine young men of their age, as they exist 
in a segregated condition. He has kept determinedly to this segre- 
gation, admitting nothing from outside, and showing the more 
extended social life of Oxford as having little if any more effect 
on the undergraduates than it had in my own time. The book 
is all Oxford, and within these limits he shows us finely the inter- 
action of young male minds and energies on one another. I think 
his own interest in his subject and his command of it have led 
him here and there to excessive diffuseness—in his report of con- 
versations and in his analysis of his chief character’s introspective 
malady. But it is a fine picture of youth, and the background, 
physical and psychological, of Oxford is finely drawn also. No 
Oxonian, with any love for the beauty of Oxford or pride in her 
ancient memories, could read certain pages of his unmoved. The 
thought of this segregation, painted as it has existed immemorially 
and still exists, prompts one to a speculation on its quite con- 
ceivable invasion and alteration and on the future of social life 
in Oxford. But before I leave the book I should like to examine 
an element in it which I found of compelling 1uterest, more so, 
it is probable, in consequence of my age than Mr. Hopkins found 
it himself. 

This element consists in the character, problem, and tragedy 
of a certain don nicknamed Camel. The problem may exist out- 
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side Oxford, but only a university with the present conditions 
of Oxford or Cambridge could present it in a form so simple and 
pointed. Camel is a don in the forties who has insisted on 
remaining a young, even a very young, man. His associates are 
all undergraduates whom he calls by their Christian names and 
who call him by his nickname, a familiarity impossible in my 
time. When you first meet him he is being ragged by some of 
them, who have got him down and are sitting on him. Camel 
is a very decent sort of man; there is no unpleasant sentiment 
in his friendships ; in a general way he is rather a good influence, 
though the tendency of succeeding generations of his young friends 
to form a sort of esoteric society promoted in them a superiority 
annoying to those outside. That was bad from the college point 
of view, and of course from that point of view it is arguable that 
a don should be a don, but I would keep to the larger human 
problem. Now, it is not unusual in middle-aged or elderly people 
who remain, or think they remain, fresher in mind than their 
contemporaries to prefer the society of younger people. They may 
grow weary of the bulk of the former, feeling they have heard 
all they have to say, craving new points of view, finding old points 
of view less stale on younger lips. Apart from sex—I am speak- 
ing of social life and not delving into explanations—there is of 
course an attraction in all youth, as such. The preference is not 
unusual and it is easy to sympathise with it, but the man or 
woman who feels it should be careful of giving it too free a rein. 
There is a loyalty due to one’s contemporaries, and to live alto- 
gether, or even mainly, among one’s juniors is to lack a reason- 
able dignity. But the great, the deplorable, the fatal mistake 
is to seek to be not only among but of them. That is a hopeless 
defiance of Nature, who will return—with the pitchfork in her 
hand. It does not matter how well you play rackets or tennis. 
If in general life, in your attitude, your address, you seem to 
ignore the difference, you must be more or less ridiculous, and 
can hardly be sympathetic. The young do not want the differ- 
ence ignored. It is true that this generation has given up much 
of the old, too formal respect, and indulges you with a genial 
equality in manner, but the consciousness that you are of another 
remains, and your failure to remember it will cause more or 
less vague discomfort for them always, and for you—if you per- 
sist in it—disappointment and sadness. This fatal mistake was 
made by poor Camel, and the University gave him the opportunity 
of making it on a splendid scale, so that it can be seen shining 
afar as a dreadful example. The University, which made it easy, 
also made it harmless, to Camel himself, for a period ; the activities 
of dons and undergraduates are much alike ; obviously, in 1913, 
a closer association between them was encouraged ; an absolute 
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equality, which at first, so far as age went, was quite natural— 
for dons begin young—was imperceptibly extended. All the more, 
when the impossibility of keeping it up was evident, would it 
have been tragic. I am sorry that Mr. Hopkins, who sees the 
situation, from his youthful angle, very keenly indeed, could not 
work the tragedy out to a normal end. He was prevented by 
the chronology of his book. The war, of course, brought the 
tragedy with a snap. Camel was too old to serve—as a psycho- 
logical criticism I rather wonder he did not manage it—and his 
age was suddenly brought home to him. Even if they survived 
never again would his young friends regard him as intimately of 
themselves. But the gradual disillusion would have been sadder 
still. 

The future of undergraduate life in Oxford is a matter outside 
Mr. Hopkins’s book, but reading it has prompted a diffident specu- 
lation. The monastic life of Oxford colleges, as complete entities, 
came to an end with the permitted marriages of resident Fellows. 
That, I presume, more or less abolished the monastic quality 
for dons in general, since the unmarried would associate with 
their friends’ families, as bachelors do elsewhere. It did not 
abolish it for undergraduates. In my time the occasional dinner 
or so at a don’s house made hardly any difference to this monastic 
quality and its psychological effects, and I gather that was still 
the case in 1913. Any change in the undergraduate life will be 
slow of accomplishment. The end of the war sent to Oxford 
a number of young men who had fought and were essentially 
older than their immediate forerunners, and they must have 
altered the tone of it, but they have passed or are passing out of 
it, and boys coming from Public Schools are of all people most 
conservative, and are only too ready to adopt and observe rigidly 
old traditions in all things. Oxford in a year or so will be much 
as it was in 1913, and if it changes at all will change 
slowly. But a conceivable change, which might be indeed a very 
great one, I can imagine. It would come slowly, gradually, but 
still come, from the admission of women to Degrees. I am aware 
that there have been women students for many years at Oxford 
without appreciable effect upon the undergraduate men, and the 
mere granting of Degrees might well be thought unlikely to alter 
the fact. It has to be taken, however, in conjunction with 
another change of more immediate significance—the change in the 
economic position of the undergraduate’s parents. So far the 
woman student has not been the feminine counterpart of the 
average undergraduate. She has been a special type, a young 
woman of exceptional earnestness, of exceptional thirst for know- 
ledge, of exceptional ambition. The feminine counterpart of the 
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average, easy-going, pleasure-loving undergraduate he has left at 
home. Now, the average undergraduate is not the son of a very 
rich man, of an abnormally successful man—there are not enough 
of these dubious people—nor is he the unusually gifted and 
scholarship-winning son of a very poor man. He is the son of a 
fairly successful professional man or man of business. Well, it 
is common knowledge that these men have been hit more hardly 
than others by the rise in the price of living and the savage fine 
of the income-tax. They are apt to say that they are being 
crushed out of existence; that, perhaps, is an exaggeration, but 
it is certain that their existence must be differently ordered. If 
a man has 50,0001. a year and the State takes 40,000I. of it, he 
still has as much as is good for him, perhaps, and anyhow he can 
make some provision for his children. If a man earns 1000I. 
and the State takes 200/., or 20001. and the State takes 500I., 
and he has, moreover, to pay double for everything, he cannot 
act as he acted in happier times. A fairly successful professional 
man or man of business, the father of boys and girls, gave in 
those times a good education, according to the standard he 
accepted, to both, but while he expected the boys to earn their 
living as a matter of course, he made provision for the giris in 
the event of his death and of their not marrying. It now becomes 
extremely unwise and neglectful for such a man not to provide a 
profession or occupation for the girls by which they can earn 
their livelihood : he is unlikely to be able to leave any provision 
for them at all. Very well; in the professions now thrown open 
to women, since an Oxford Degree is now possible for them, will 
not the hall-mark of it be as useful to them as to their brothers? 
And if that is the case, as time goes on, will not larger and larger 
numbers of average young women of these classes go to Oxford 
to earn one? (I know very well that to get a Degree is not the 
best reason for going to Oxford, but I am speaking of average 
people and average reasoning.) Then they will no longer be of a 
special type, of exceptional earnestness, and so forth—they cannot 
all be that. They will be the feminine counterparts of the average 
undergraduate, the friends and associates of his vacations. Then 
the lunches and tea parties with young women present will not 
be the exceptional events they are now, but matters of every day. 
The monastic quality of University life will disappear. The 
place will be profoundly changed. 

This speculation is offered diffidently, and I shall be reconciled 
to its being scouted—by word or by facts. I should like to think 
of the Oxford of my memories going on for ever. And there is 
something to be said on both sides about the advantage of the 
change. Obviously it would be bad if it went too far. Obviously 
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it would be bad if it diverted the minds of boys and girls from the 
objects of their sojourn in Oxford. On the other hand, I am 
convinced that the frequent companionship of the sexes is best 
for everybody. Young men think of women most sanely and 
wholesomely, and manage what relations they have with them 
best, when they meet them often, easily, on a basis of frank con- 
verse . . . I always had my doubts of the monastic ideal. . . . 
Well, we are still supposed to have a genius for compromise, are 


we not? 
G. §. STREET. 
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TO LIE OR NOT TO LIE 


To fool the other side has always been fair in a game. Every 
fencer or boxer may feint. A Rugby football player ‘ gives the 
dummy ’ without any shame. In cricket a bowler is justly valued 
the more for masking his action. 

In war your licence to lead the other fellow astray is more 
ample. For war, though it may be good sport to some men, is 
not a mere sport. In sport you are not ‘ out to win,’ except on 
certain terms of courtesy and handsomeness. Who would take 
pride in a race won by a fluke? At Henley, a long time ago, 
there were five or six scullers in for the Diamonds. One of them, 
L——, was known to be far the best man in the race. In the 
first heat he was drawn against A. , of Oxford, about the best 
of the others. L—— had one fault—a blind eye; and it often 
made him steer a bad course. Before the two had raced for 
fifty yards L—— blundered out of his course, crashed into A——, 
and capsised him. The rules of boat-racing are clear ; L——— had 
done for himself. A , who was now swimming, had only 
to look towards the umpire’s launch and hold up a hand. A 
nod would have been the reply, and the heat would have been 
A——’s, and the final heat, in all likelihood, too. A—— looked 
well away from the umpire and kept his hands down, got back 
into his boat and said to his contrite opponent ‘ Start again here, 
Sir?’ A—— was decisively beaten and never came so near to 
winning the Diamonds again. 

Of course he was right, the race being sport. He had ‘loved 
the game beyond the prize’ ; he had, like Cyrano, emporté son 
panache; he had seen that in sport the thing to strive for is 
prowess itself and not its metallic symbol. But the prize of 
victory in war is no symbol; it is the thing itself, the real end 
and aim of all that you do and endure. If A—— had been 
sculling not for a piece of silversmith’s work but for the righting 
of a wronged nation or for the reassertion of public right through- 
out Europe, not only would he have been morally free to take 
a lucky fluke when he got it; he would not have been morally 
free to reject it. In war you have to ‘play to win’—words of 
sinister import in sport. Pot-hunting, unhonoured in sport, is 
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a duty in war, where the pot is, perhaps, the chance of a free 
life for your children. 

Hence your immemorial right to fall on your enemy where 
he is weak, to start before he is ready, to push him out of the 
course, to jockey him on to the rails, to use against him all three 
of Bacon’s recipes for deceiving. A good spy will lie to the last, 
and in war a prisoner may lie like a saint and hero. With unmis- 
takable glee the Old Testament tells us of Gideon’s excellent 
practical fib with the crockery and trumpets. Even the Wooden 
Horse of the Greeks has long ceased to raise moral questions. 
The pious Aeneas, certainly, called it a foul. But what did he 
do himself, when he got a good opening? Went, as the Irish 
say, beyond the beyonds and fought in an enemy uniform. Ruses 
of war and war lies are as ancient as war itself, and as respectable. 
The most innocent animals use them; they shammed dead in 
battle long before Falstaff. 


II 


The only new thing about deception in war is modern man’s 
more perfect means for its practice. The thing has become, in 
his hand, a trumpet more efficacious than Gideon’s own. When 
Sinon set out to palm off on the Trojans the false news of a 
Greek total withdrawal, this first of Intelligence officers made a 
venture like that of early man, with his flint-headed arrow, accost- 
ing a lion. Sinon’s pathetic little armament of yarns, to be slung 
at his proper peril, was frailer than David’s five stones from the 
brook. Modern man is better off. To match the Lewis gun with 
which he now fires his solids, he has to his hand, in the Press, 
a weapon which fires as fast as the Lewis itself, and is almost 
as easy to load, whenever he needs, in his wars, to let fly at the 
enemy’s head the thing which is not. 

He has this happiness, too :—however often he fires, he can, 
in a sense, never miss. He knows that while he is trying to 
feed the enemy with whatever it may be bad for him to read, 
the enemy will be trying just as hard to leave no word of it 
unread. As busily as your enemy’s telescopes will be conning your 
lines in the field, his Intelligence will be scrutinising whatever 
is said in your Press, worrying out what it means and which of 
the things that it seems to let out are the traps and which are 
the real, the luminous, priceless slips made in unwariness. What 
the Sphinx was to her clientéle, what the sky is to mountain 
climbers and sailors, your Press is to him: an endless riddle, to 
be interrogated and guessed for dear life. His wits have to be 
at work on it always. Like a starved rat in a house where rat- 
poison is laid, he can afford neither to nibble a crumb that has 
got the virus on it nor yet to leave uneaten any clean crumb that 
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has fallen accidentally from a table. Do not thrilling possibilities 
open before you? 
What cannot you and I perform upon 


The unguarded Duncan? What not put upon 
His spongy officers? 


—that is, if Duncan be really unguarded enough to ‘ ravin down 
his proper bane,’ like a dutiful rat, and his officers spongy enough 
to sop up, according to plan, the medicated stuff that you give 
them. 

III 

It is the common habit of nations at war to ascribe to the 
other side all the cunning, as if the possession of a Ulysses were 
some sort of discredit. Happily for us our chosen Ulysses in 
France, at the most critical time, was of the first order. But 
no man can go far ahead of his time if he has to work in it and 
with it. And so the rich new mine of Intelligence work through 
the Press was not worked by either side, in the Great War, for 
all it is worth. Only a few trial borings were made ; experimental 
shafts were sunk into the seam, and good, promising stuff was 
brought to the top. 

Some readers of popular science, as it is called, may have been 
shocked to see in a technical journal, rather late in the war, a 
recklessly full description of our ‘listening sets’—the apparatus 
by which an enemy telephone message is overheard in the field. 
‘Why,’ they must have thought, ‘this is giving away one of 
our subtlest devices for finding out what the enemy is about. 
The journal ought to be prosecuted.’ The article had really 
come from G.H.Q. It was the last thrust in a long duel. 

When the war opened, the Germans had good apparatus for 
telephonic eavesdropping. We had, as usual, nothing to speak 
of. The most distinctly traceable result was the annihilation of 
our first attack on Ovillers, near Albert, early in July 1916. At 
the instant fixed for the attack our front at the spot was smothered 
under a bombardment which left us with no men to make the 
attack. A few days after, when we took Ovillers, we found thé 
piece of paper on which the man with the German ‘ listening set ’ 
had put down, word for word, our orders for the first assault. 
Then we got to work. We drew our own telephones back and 
we perfected our own ‘listening sets’ till the enemy drew back 
his, further and further, giving up more and more of ease and 
rapidity of communication in order to be safe. At last a point 
was reached at which he had backed right out of hearing. All 
hope of pushing him back further still, by proving in practice 
that we could still overhear, was now gone. All that was left 
to do was to add the effects of a final bluff to the previous effects 
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of the real strength of our hand. And so there slipped into a 
rather out-of-the-way English journal the indiscretion by which 
the reach of our electric ears was, to say the least of it, not 
understated. Few people in England might notice the article. 
But the enemy could be trusted to. 

When the Flanders battle of the 31st of July 1917 was about to 
be fought, we employed the old ruse of the Chinese attack. We 
modernised the trick of mediaeval garrisons which would make a 
show of getting ready to break out at one gate when a real sally 
was to be made from another. The enemy was invited to think 
that a big attack was at hand. But against Lens, and not east 
of Ypres. Due circumstantial evidence was provided. There were 
audible signs that a great concentration of British guns were 
cautiously registering, west of Lens. A little scuffle on that part 
of the front elicited from our side an amazing bombardment— 
apparently loosed in a moment of panic. I fancy a British Staff 
officer’s body—to judge by his brassard and tabs—may have floated 
down the Scarpe into the German lines. Interpreted with 
German thoroughness, the maps and papers upon it might easily 
betray the fact that Lens was the objective. And then a really 
inexcusable indiscretion appeared—just for a moment and then 
was hushed up—in the London Press. To an acute German eye 
it must have been obvious that this composition was just the 
inconsequent gassing of some typically stupid English General 
at home on leave; he was clearly throwing his weight about, as 
they say, without any real understanding of anything. The stuff 
was of no serious value, except for one parenthetic, accidental 
allusion to Lens as the mark. As far as I know, this ebullition 
of babble was printed in only one small edition of one London 
paper. Authority was then seen to be nervously trying, as Uncle 
Toby advised, ‘to wipe it up and say no more about it.’ Lest 
it should not be observed to have taken this wise precaution some 
fussy Member of Parliament may have asked in the House of 
Commons how so outrageous a breach of soldierly reticence had 
occurred. And was there no control over the Press? It all 
answered. The Germans kept their guns in force at Lens and 
their counter-barrage east of Ypres was so much the lighter, and 
our losses so much the less. 


IV 


If we did these things in the green leaf, what might we not 
do in the dry? Mobilise our whole Press, conscribe it for active 
service under a single control, a—let us be frank—a Father- 
General of Lies, the unshaming strategic and tactical lies of ‘ the 
great wars’ which ‘ make ambition virtue,’ and sometimes make 
mendacity a virtue too? Coach the whole multitudinous 
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orchestra of the Press to carry out the vast conceptions of some 
consummate conductor, splendide mendaz? He, like a Richter 
or Wood, might draw from each instrument under his baton its 
utmost contributive aid to immense schemes of concerted delusive- 
ness, the harping of the Sirens elaborated into Wagnerian pro- 
digies of volume and complexity ? 

And now to fill in this large outline a little. As you gaze 
from the top of a tree or a tower behind your own front, in a 
modern war, all the landscape beyond it looks as if man had 
perished from the earth, leaving his works behind him. It all 
looks strangely vacant and dead, the roofs of farms and the spires 
of churches serving only to deepen your sense of this blank deletion 
of man, as the Roman arches enhance the vacuous stillness of 
the Campagna. Your Intelligence Corps has to convert this first 
impression, this empty page, into a picture, built up line by line, 
dot by dot, of the universe of activities that are going on out there. 
Its first and easiest task is to mark correctly the place where 
every enemy unit is, each division, each battery, each railhead, 
aerodrome, field hospital and dump. Next it has to mark each 
movement of each of these, the shiftings of the various centres 
of gravity, the changes in the relative density and relative quality 
of troops and guns at various sectors, the increase, at any sector, 
of field hospitals, the surest harbingers of heavy attacks. The 
trains on all lines must be counted, their loads calculated. Next 
must be known in what sort of spirits the enemy is, in the field 
and at home. Do the men believe in their officers? Do the 
men get confident letters from their civilian friends? Do they 
send cheerful ones back? Is desertion rare and much abhorred? 
Or so common that men are no longer shot for it now? So you 
may go on enumerating until it strikes you that you are simply 
drifting into an inventory of all the details of the enemy’s war- 
time life, in the field and at home. And then you understand. 

For what you want to know, in order to beat him, is no less 
than this—to see him steadily and see him whole. In the past 
we have talked of information ‘ of military value’ as distinct from 
other information. But all information about either side is of 
military value to the other. News of the outbreak or settlement 
of a strike in a Welsh coalfield was of military value to Ludendorff. 
News of the day’s weather in Central Europe was of military 
value to Sir Douglas Haig. News of anything that expressed in 
any degree the temper of London or Berlin, of Munich or Man- 
chester, helped to eke out that accurate vision of an enemy’s body 
and mind which is the basis of success in combat. A black dot, 
of the size of a pin-head, may seem, when looked at alone, to 
give no secret away. But when the same dot is seen, no longer 
in isolation, but as part of a pen-and-ink drawing, perhaps it may 
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leap into vital prominence, showing now as the pupil of the eye 
that completes a whole portrait, gives its expression to a face 
and identifies a sitter. Throughout the Great War our own Press 
and that of the Germans were each pouring out, for the unde- 
signed benefit of their enemy, substantially correct descriptions of 
everything in the war life of their respective nations, except a few 
formal military and naval secrets specially reserved by the 
Censors. Each nation fought, on the whole, with the other stand- 
ing well out in the light, with no inscrutability about its counten- 
ance. If we were ever again in such risk of our national life, 
would we not seriously try to make ourselves an enigma? Or 
would we leave this, as we have left some other improvements 
in war, to the other side to introduce first ? 


Vv 


‘But,’ someone may say, ‘you have not done much filling 
in of that outline.’ Well, here is a morsel, a mere sample, of 
filling. Suppose us again at war with a Power less strong at 
sea than ourselves. If we should want his fleet to come out and 
fight in the open, why not evoke, some fine morning, from every 
voice in our daily Press, a sudden and seemingly irrepressible 
cry of grief and rage over the unconcealable news—the Censor 
might be defied by the way—that our Grand Fleet, while ranging 
the seas, had struck a whole school of drift mines and lost half 
its numbers? Strategic camouflage, however, would go far 
beyond such special means to special ends as that. It would, 
as a regular thing, derange the whole landscape presented to 
enemy eyes by our Press. There was in the war a French aero- 
drome across which the French camouflage painters had simply 
painted a great white high road : it ran across hangars, huts, turf, 
everything; and everything was amazingly obliterated by it. 
Across our real life, as seen under the noonday rays of publicity 
in ordinary times, the supreme controller might draw some such 
enormous lines of falsification. 

Most of the fibs that we used in the war were mere nothings, 
and clumsy at that. When the enemy raided our trenches in the 
dead winter season, took fifty prisoners and did as he liked for 
a while—so much as he liked that a court of inquiry was after- 
wards held and a colonel deprived of his command—we said in 
our official communiqué that a hostile raiding party had entered 
our trenches but was ‘speedily driven out, leaving a number of 
dead.’ When civilian moral at home was going through one of 
its occasional depressions, we gave out that it was higher than 
ever. We did not officially summon from the vasty deep the myth 
about Russian soldiers in England. But when it arose out of 
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nothing we did make some use of it. These were, however, little 
more than bare admissions of the principle that truthfulness in 
war is not imperative. Falsification was tried, but it was not 
‘tried out.’ Like really long-range guns, the kindred of ‘ Bertha,’ 
it came into use only enough to suggest what another world-war 
might be. Vidimus tantum. And then the war ended. 

Under a perfected propaganda system the whole surface pre- 
sented by a country’s Press to the enemy’s Intelligence would be 
a kind of painted canvas. The artist would not merely be reticent 
about the positions, say, of our great training camps. He would 
create, by indirect evidence, great dummy training camps. In 
the field we had plenty of dummy aerodromes, with hangars 
complete, and a few dummy machines sprawling outside, 
to draw enemy bomb-fire. At home we would have dummy Salis- 
bury Plains to which a guarded allusion would peep out here and 
there while the new unity of command over the Press would delete 
the minutest clue to the realities. Episodes like that of the 
famous Lansdowne letter would not be left for nature to bungle. 
If at any time such an episode seemed likely to touch any diplo- 
matic spring with good strategic effect, it would happen at that 
moment and no other. Otherwise it would not happen, so far 
as any trace of it in the Press could betray. By-elections, again, 
their course and result, may tell an enemy much about what your 
people are thinking. But, for military purposes, there is always 
some particular thing which you want him to believe them to be 
thinking. So you would not leave it to the capricious chances 
of an actual election to settle whether he should be led to believe 
this or not. You would see to it. Just as you camouflage your 
real guns and expose dummy guns, so you would obliterate from 
the Press all trace of your real elections and offer to view, at the 
times that best suited, dummy elections, ad hoc elections, com- 
plete in all their parts. 

One can imagine a case in which it would be your interest 
to raise false confidence in the enemy, perhaps to draw a hurried 
attack on your shores at a time of your own choosing. Then, if 
the whole of your Press is held in your hand like a fiddle, ready 
to take and give out any tune, what should prevent you from 
letting fall, in sudden distress, a hundred doleful, forced admis- 
sions that the strain has proved too great, the smash has come, 
the head of the State is in hiding from his troops, the Premier 
in flight, naval officers hanging from modern equivalents to the 
yard-arm, Ministers and Commanders-in-Chief shaking their fists 
in one another’s faces? Or take the opposite case, that you 
mean to attack in force, in the field. Here you would add to the 
preliminary bombardment of your guns such a bombardment of 
assertion and insinuation, not disprovable before ‘zero’ hour, 
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as has never yet been essayed; plausible proofs from neutral 
quarters that the enemy’s troops are being betrayed by their poli- 
ticians behind, that typhus has broken out among the men’s 
homes, that their children are dying like flies, and some of the 
mothers, insane with famine and grief, are eating the dead in 
hope of nursing the living. Oh, you could say a great deal. 

And you could deliver your messages, too. The enemy’s com- 
mand might try to keep the contents of your Press from reaching 
his troops. But, thanks to the aeroplane, you can circularise the 
enemy’s troops almost as easily as traders can canvass custom 
at home. You can flood his front line with leaflets, speeches, 
promises, caricatures and canards. You can megaphone to it. 
Only in recent years has human ingenuity thought of converting 
the older and tamer form of political strife into the pandemonic 
‘stunt ’ of a ‘ whirlwind election.’ Shall war not have her whirl- 
wind canvasses no less renowned than those of peace? Some 
rather shame-faced passages of love there have been between us 
and the Rumour of Shakespeare, the person ‘painted full of 
tongues,’ who ‘stuffs the ears of men with false reports,’ to the 
advantage of her wooers. Why not espouse the good lady right 
out? Make an honest woman of her? 


VI 


Perhaps you would shrink back. Perhaps at any rate you do 
so now, when for the moment this great implement is not being 
offered to you, to take or leave, at an instant crisis of your coun- 
try’s fate. You feel that even in such a case you would stand 
loftily aloof in your cold purity? You would disclaim as a low, 
unknightly business the uttering of such base coinage as cooked 
news, whatever your proud chastity may cost anyone else? Or 
arrive, perhaps, at the same result by a different route, and make 
out to yourself that really it pays, in the end, to be decent; that 
clean chivalry is a good investment at bottom, and that a nation 
of Galahads and Bayards is sure to come out on top, on the canny 
reckoning that 

My strength is as the strength of ten, 
Because my heart is pure. 


That is one possible course. And the other is to accept, with 
all that it implies, the doctrine that there is one morality for peace 
and another morality for war ; that just as in war you may with 
the clearest conscience stab a man in the back, or kick him in 
the bowels, in spite of all the sportsmanship you learnt at school, 
so you may stainlessly carry deception to lengths which in peace 
would get you blackballed at a club and cut by your friends. 
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I may be allowed, at some other time, to cast up roughly the 
probable relative costs of these two alternative courses. Which- 
ever path we take in the end, let us tread it with a will, and, 
having started, not look back. The defect that attends our 
national talent for compromise is what Germans used to call 
Halbheit, ‘ halfness,’ the failing of Macbeth, the disposition to 
hunt with the hounds and run with the hare, to make the best of 
both worlds—tactics which mean, at their worst, that of two evils 
you choose both. We are bidden to combine the wisdom of the 
serpent with the innocence of the dove, but the application of 
this, as of many other Scriptural texts, to the practice of warfare 
is hard. Crabbed age and youth could sooner live together than 
the chivalry of Bayard with the subtlety of Ulysses. We have 
to be one or the other of these, and if the Greek be the man of 
our choice, then let us go the whole serpent. From the first day 
of any war that may come let us darken the whole air with flights 
of strategic and tactical lies so dense that the enemy will fight in 
a veritable ‘fog of war,’ darker than those of London herself, 
and the world feel that not only the Angel of Death is abroad, but 
the Angel of Delusion too, and almost hear the beating of two pairs 
of wings. 

C. E. Monracvg. 
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WARBLERS AT NESTING-TIME 


As the leaves thicken in May the summer warblers arrive to fill 
them with new music. Some favourite birds, such as the swallow, 
appeal most to the eye; the song-thrush and redbreast, and 
especially the skylark, seem to claim the attention of both senses; 
but the warblers prefer to bring a voice of summer to the thickets, 
and to remain unseen. This secretiveness—a kind of tantalising 
aponymity—is one of their great fascinations; another is the 
peculiar quality of their songs. All of them which truly sing— 
and one or two are warblers only by affinity—have voices of a 
peculiar softness or richness, which the year has hardly yet heard. 
Only the blackbird pours such golden notes of summer before 
the warblers come; and so far from hiding when he sings, the 
blackbird chooses a platform before all men’s eyes. In the crisp 
February sunshine, among the high notes of the song-thrush 
and the shrill and energetic voices of the hedge-sparrow and the 
wren there sometimes seems a foretaste of the warblers in the song 
of the blue tit-mouse, tinkling like a little bell. But as soon as 
the first chiffchaff is heard chiming his two monotonous notes 
among the budding larches he brings a new tone to the songs 
of spring. Even in those two plain notes, tirelessly repeated, 
there is a sweetness alien to rough winds and mere prophecies 
of spring, such as the thrush and redbreast sang. They have a 
quality of softness and the South, maintained through all the songs 
of the warblers which follow. 

The warblers are a group of some dozen or fourteen species, 
allied most nearly to the thrush family, which includes their 
great rival, the nightingale. Of all our chief groups of song-birds 
only the warblers are exclusively migrants. They are children 
of sunshine and fair weather, for all their love of dense and 
shadowy places; and those of them which nest in this country 
are only the northern vanguard of a greater variety of species 
which do not cross the Channel. If the mean day temperature 
of our summers were to drop some ten degrees we should 
probably lose many of them from our fauna. In winter, with 
few exceptions, they take refuge in Africa, while the chief haunt 
of the hardier minority is in Spain. Two of them, indeed—the 
chiffchaff and the blackcap—linger now and then in England 
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during the winter, as landrails do more commonly, though they 
too are reckoned as migrant birds. Blackcaps will feed on ivy 
berries on their first arrival, and this food is available in winter ; 
while in mild winter weather there are probably as many insects 
to be found by the chiffchaff as sometimes when it first arrives 
in a cold March or April—the ‘blackthorn winter.’ But the 
group chiefly depends on the abundant insect diet which is pro- 
pagated by late spring and summer suns from our moist and 
verdant English soil. It is for this reason that warblers haunt, 
as a rule, the greenest and most flowery thickets or the luxuriant 
vegetation of the marsh. The willow warbler or willow wren 
often nests high among the hills, but does not mount beyond 
the last belt of whitethorns and stunted birches; he clings to 
the leafing boughs, and does not trespass among the curlews and 
tit-larks on the open moor. Even more than most small birds, 
the warblers are found sparingly in dry, gravelly woods with 
scanty undergrowth, or in deeply shaded thickets where the soil 
is black and bare. The shade that they love is the chequered 
shelter of the passing hour, soon penetrated by the swerving sun- 
shine and abounding in flowers and insect life. They dwell in 
the luminous gold-green light that is transfused through young 
hazel and beech leaves as through coloured glass, and their 
voices seem to have caught its tempered sweetness. 

There are three clans or tribes of British warblers, besides 
the grasshopper warbler, which imitates the fisherman’s whirring 
reel by the river, and has the gift of invisibility more than all. 
Each clan includes birds with perplexing similarities, mingled 
with striking points of originality. Take, for example, the largest 
and perhaps the best-known group, that including the blackcap, 
the garden warbler, the common and lesser whitethroats, and 
the furze-loving Dartford warbler, which once more has been 
almost exterminated in England by the frost of February 1917. 
All are birds of slender form and modest grey or brownish plum- 
age, for not many brightly coated birds have also a sweet song. 
The nests and eggs of several of them are harder to distinguish 
than the birds themselves, and there is a strong family likeness 
in the music of the three best singers. Yet not only by the 
excellence of their song, but by its characteristic variation in 
each species they avoid every trace of monotony, and constantly 
elude or challenge recognition. Whitethroat, garden warbler, 
blackcap—their songs rise in an ascending scale of merit, but 
individuals of each of the two former species have the power 
of doing better than their kind, and rising into the rank above 
them. Without a sight of the bird itself to authenticate the 
music it is sometimes impossible to be quite certain whether 
we are listening to an accomplished whitethroat or an inferior 
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garden warbler; and there is much the same likeness between 
a garden warbler of unusual compass and a blackcap which lacks 
its highest notes. Yet the typical or average songs of the three 
species can be distinguished without great difficulty by anyone 
who has the taste and fortune to spend hours in tracing them 
in fine May weather in their flowery haunts. The whitethroat 
meets us first by the roadside, in the hedge banks and patches of 
rank brambles where the young green nettles are joining with the 
leaves above. His lively and hasty song has a touch of hoarseness 
or harshness mingling with the warbler’s sweetness ; he seems de- 
liberately to mock us, beginning his chatter in the nettle-bed close at 
hand, hovering for a moment above the hedge to give us a glimpse 
of him, and finishing it with a self-satisfied babble on the other 
side. He loves the same rank tangles of briars and verdure, 
where they broaden in the clearings of brakes and copses, and 
here he often sings within hearing of the garden warbler, an ill- 
named bird which frequents the heart of sunny thickets, and is 
less heard in gardens than the blackcap. All the whitethroat’s 
ribaldry, and nearly all his harshness, are missing from the 
garden warbler’s song. It is warbling almost in perfection— 
rapid and exquisitely modulated, long and unbrokenly sustained, 
and of a peculiar golden sweetness, which seems poured from the 
very heart of the copse. How can the blackcap excel so sweet 
a strain? It achieves it by a certain loss. The blackcap’s voice 
has a greater compass, and many pure, high notes which give its 
music a more perfect articulation without diminishing its ease. 
Undoubtedly this is the perfect music of the tribe, a consummate 
eloquence of warbling which no other English warbler can quite 
equal, and yet it lacks something of the garden warbler’s ex- 
quisite contentment. It is in keeping with the freshest elements 
in English landscape and spring weather, but hardly so fully 
with the copses’ golden stillness. As if he knew his best setting, 
the blackcap ranges higher among the branches than the garden 
warbler ; he often sings among the leaves fluttering in the wind 
from afield, and the skirts of the flying rain. The garden warbler 
is always less visible, keeping closer to the copse’s heart. 
Blackcaps and garden warblers are often said not to be 
abundant in the same districts, and where this is true it may 
point to a close similarity in the food which they require for their 
young. But there is no such mutual exclusiveness in many of 
the copses and open woods of the south of England, which are 
a paradise for both their kinds. It is here that we may learn 
to distinguish them by sight as well as by song, for unless garden 
warblers are abundant, or we know how to steal quietly on one 
of their nests, we shall seldom catch more than a glimpse of them. 
They are birds of plain but delicate colour, soft grey beneath and 
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olive brown above, and they lack both the brightness of the 
nightingale’s tail and the colour on the heads of both the black- 
caps. For the blackcap gets its name from the cock bird; the 
hen has a cap of rusty red. The garden warbler’s head is plain, 
and it would seem to be easily distinguishable from both of them ; 
and yet how often in the shifting leaves of the May copses the 
blackcaps keep their crowns concealed or lifted to the tree tops, 
and some shadow seems to crown the garden warbler! Even 
as she sits on the nest it is not always easy to distinguish the 
garden warbler from a hen blackcap, before she slips into the 
foliage. Both blackcaps sit in turns, and the cock’s black cap is 
conspicuous on the nest ; it can be raised almost like a crest when 
he is alarmed for the safety of the young, and flits about us. 
Blackcaps usually have eggs about the second week in May, 
though in very forward seasons, when the migrant birds fall 
instantly to work on arrival, the hen may lay before the end 
of April. The common whitethroat, like the nightingale, has 
also eggs occasionally by May Day, but the garden warbler comes 
a little later, and nests a little later too. By the time the leaves 
are fully expanded, watching these elusive copse birds takes time 
and patience, but, except in their most forward haunts, they are 
still fairly visible in the first few days-of May. Now we can 
still watch the common whitethroat bristling his white throat 
at us from the hedge top, as he flings us some musical gibe ; in 
a@ week or two, when his mate is come, he will be less restless, 
and the broad leaves will have closed above him. Now, too, we 
may learn to recognise the lesser whitethroat, darker of back and 
more silvery, by contrast, of belly; and now, before the fullest 
tide of May music is upon us, we may identify his soft, trilling 
song, or catch his repeated call note, very loud and insistent for 
so slight and secretive a bird. The lesser whitethroat has no 
typical warbler’s voice, but in form, nest and eggs he shows his 
close kinship with the other members of his clan. In spite of 
his shyness, at nesting-time he can show an acrid temper; one 
which seemed to be looking for a mate was seen to follow three 
goldfinches into an apple tree, as if excited by their colour, and 
then to turn savagely, with clattering beak, at a willow-warbler, 
and drive it from the bough where it was singing. 
Willow-warblers, wood-warblers and chiffchaffs are the smallest 
of the warblers, aud have many habits in common, besides marked 
idiosyncrasies in song. Only by their song are they easily dis- 
tinguishable. Often rather unmeaning, especially in some of its 
most modern applications, scientific Latin has preserved a most 
descriptive name for their clan—Phylloscopt, ‘ the leaf-lookers.’ 
Though tkey are peculiar in building domed nests on or barely 
above the ground, they pass most of their time higher in the 
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branches than any other warbler but the blackcap, continually 
peering and picking among the leaves, and almost as ceaselessly 
pouring forth their songs. All have the habit—the chiffchaff least 
decidedly—of singing while they search for food, instead of taking 
post to sing, as is the way of most other birds. The willow- 
warbler’s song is one of the most abundant in our island, and also 
one of the sweetest. It is short and simple compared with many 
warblers’—a chain of a dozen notes with a ‘dying fall,’ and of 
a delicate softness. Very seldom the chiffchaff is heard to 
whisper a rudimentary strain of the same kind, as if he still kept 
a subconscious memory of the old warbler music, before he struck 
out the see-saw notes after which he is named. Very different 
again is the wood-warbler’s song, which pours as persistently in 
May from certain woods of oaks and beeches where this local 
bird abounds. It is in two parts, a chirr changing into a trill; 
but sometimes the trill is missing, and all we hear is a fitful sibila- 
tion in the tree-tops, as if from some large locust. Like the 
beginning of the yellowhammer’s song, and the end of the chaf- 
finch’s, the final trill of the wood-warbler seems to demand all 
his spirit and vigour; his wings and tail begin to quiver more 
intensely as he delivers it. Besides this double song, the wood- 
warbler frequently breaks out into a succession of clear bell-like 
notes which again are completely original. These are sometimes 
described as call-notes, distinct from song; but in watching him 
it is difficult to see any definite traces of varying emotion or inten- 
tion, as he changes from one to the other. At most, the bell- 
notes seem a little more conscious and deliberate, the chirr and 
trill a little more a matter of routine. 'Though these three warblers 
may sometimes be heard in the same woods, they have their 
own preferences. For all its apparent hardihood while hail still 
whips about it in early spring, the chiffchaff is the softest liver. 
In many gardens and woods of the South it is commoner than 
the willow-warbler, which in total numbers far exceeds it—is 
probably more abundant, indeed, than any other summer visitor. 
But let us fare into the Welsh valleys, or almost any high wooded 
cleft among the hills, and we are likely to find the chiffchaffs left 
behind, except here and there a pair in a garden well backed 
against the wind, or in a larch-covert on some warm slope. We 
have entered the kingdom of the willow-warblers, multitudinously 
chiming with notes softer than warm rain. Here, too, among the 
wooded valleys of the West Country, from the Fowey river in 
Cornwall through the valleys in sight of Cader Idris up to the 
woods by Windermere, the wood-warbler loves fitfully to haunt 
the low oaks or tall beeches, and nest in late May or June. One 
year it may be plentiful, and in the next almost or quite absent ; 
its numbers curiously vary. 
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Apart from the distinction in their songs, which is clear enough 
once it has been grasped, this group of warblers is full of perplex- 
ing likenesses. The chief difference between the chiffchaff and 
willow-warbler is in the colour of their legs, which is of little help 
while the bird is slipping restlessly among the branches; only 
the wood-warbler is easily recognisable by his larger size and 
brighter shades of yellow and yellowish-green. The chiffchaff’s 
feather-lined dome barely rests on the ground, or is raised a few 
inches above it; the willow- and wood-warblers’ fit close to it, 
or are cells sunk in its covering of moss or leaves. The willow- 
warbler’s nest is lined with feathers, the wood-warbler’s with 
grass; yet even this distinction is stated by a good observer not 
to be invariable. Certainly grass, with perhaps a few horse-hairs, 
isthe rule. The eggs of all three are distinguishable only by vary- 
ing shades of red or purple-brown in their spots ; the wood-warbler’s 
are darkest, the willow-warbler’s most geranium-coloured. It 
is little wonder that these and some of the other warblers were 
among the latest British birds to be identified; and the credit 
of distinguishing these three belongs, as readers of the Selborne 
letters know, to Gilbert White. Even after White had accurately 
discriminated them, confusion was hard to banish; and one of 
his later editors again set up four species in this group, deceived 
by a slight occasional! flatness of tone in the chiffchaff’s song. All 
the nests of this group are usually hard to find, except perhaps 
the chiffchaff’s ; and the wood-warbler’s, besides being the scarcest, 
is the most closely hidden. It was a rare satisfaction, last summer, 
to be directed by a wood-warbler straight to its nest full of 
young on the famous zig-zag path at Selborne, where White must 
often have paced and listened to its song. ‘This last,’ he writes, 
‘haunts only the tops of trees in high beechen woods’ ; and this 
is very true of the South Country, and probably wherever beechen 
woods are common. But in the West, away from the chalk and 
limestone ranges, it frequents the woods of scrubby oaks which 
are characteristic of so many mountain valleys; and among their 
half-bare boughs in May it is easy to watch it in its livery so like 
young oak-leaves. 

The ‘leaf-lookers’ haunt the higher boughs, the garden- 
warbler and its kindred the luxuriant brakes and copses, while 
the remaining warblers are birds of the stream and marsh. Three 
of them—the sedge-, reed- and marsh-warblers—form nearly as 
well-defined a group as the leaf-warblers ; the grasshopper-warbler 
stands alone and a little apart, since Savi’s warbler was exter- 
minated by changes in the Norfolk Broads, and by egg collectors, 
about seventy years ago. Savi’s warbler had the curious fate in 
England of being discovered only some thirty years before it was 
exterminated. As for the grasshopper-warbler, it is fairly common 
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still, and in no danger of being honoured solely as a memory ; 
it is not confined to reed-beds, as was Savi’s, nor even to wet 
places, though its voice is most familiar in the sedgy meadows 
that skirt lowland rivers. The comparison of its reeling murmur 
with the note of a grasshopper is not very exact; the chirr of 
the wood-warbler suggests a grasshopper more closely. It far 
more nearly mimics the sound of a revolving fisherman’s reel, 
especially perhaps a wooden reel ; and the suggestion is heightened 
by its being heard so often in fishermen’s haunts, and at the even- 
ing hour when trout and trout-fishers are active. But the 
warbler’s reeling is longer than that of the fisherman ; it vies with 
the somewhat similar murmur of the nightjar, so often heard on 
rough slopes above the river valley in the same quiet evenings. 
Grasshopper-warblers are usually first heard”in May; but their 
quaint yet peaceful murmur is more characteristic of evenings 
after midsummer, when a deeper silence follows the failing of 
many birds’ songs. The sedge-warbler also sings late in the year, 
and late into the dusk; but his voice is first conspicuous about 
the middle of April, when he comes with the flood of migrants 
which includes the willow-warbler and the whitethroat. He 
haunts by preference osier-beds and soft wildernesses of sedge and 
willows ; he is seldom found very far from water, though he will 
nest some two fields away from his chosen stream if there is no 
good cover closer at hand. He is quick to advertise his coming ; 
from the first warm morning onwards he pours forth an endless, 
restless medley of sweet and bitter notes, with a strong kinship 
to the ribald music of the whitethroat, but more sustained and 
richer. As the year goes on, he interweaves other birds’ notes 
with his own; except the scarce and local marsh-warbler, and 
the starling, he is the chief of English mocking-birds. Many birds 
will mimic a note or cry of another species which they constantly 
hear ; even a thrush and a blackbird, which as a rule are no mock- 
ing-birds, have been heard to open their songs with an unmistak- 
able imitation of the curlew’s cry in a curlew-haunted Welsh 
valley. But the sedge-warbler intersperses among his own chatter 
and babble the varied notes of one bird after another—now the 
chirp of bickering sparrows, now the creaking cry of the partridge, 
and now the clear call of the chaffinch. Sometimes a bird’s own 
notes may be taken for imitations through mere similarity ; but 
it is hardly possible to mistake these distinct and characteristic 
sounds, as the sedge-warbler abruptly introduces them. Sedge- 
warblers singing after dusk have often been mistaken for nightin- 
gales, in districts where the nightingale is not known; for it is 
one of the commonest and most widely distributed of our warblers, 
and travels far into the North and West. In early May, before 
the sedges spring high, or the bordering bushes are fully leaved, 
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it is less difficult than later to get a glimpse of the sedge-warbler’s 
restless form. His streaked plumage is of a warmer cinnamon- 
brown than the whitethroat’s, or his own immediate kindred ; 
conspicuous, too, are the pale stripe over the eye, recalling the 
wood-warbler’s, and the pointed head and rounded tail which dis- 
tinguish his clan—the Acrocephali. Since they haunt green 
bushes as well as sedges, sedge-warblers can make themselves 
pretty well at home from their first coming in April, though they 
do not nest until well on in May. Reed-warblers, on the other 
hand, are among the latest immigrants, because they are specially 
adapted for life in the reed-beds. All stems shoot late by the 
water-side; the green reeds do not begin to give shelter until 
about the middle of May, and the reed-warbler finds scanty cover 
and uncomfortable perches among last year’s wreckage. Few 
reed-warblers have eggs until late May or June; but by mid-May 
we may hear them babbling in the banks of cane-like reeds, topped 
by last year’s grey plumes, and watch them climbing the per- 
pendicular stems with their prehensile feet. Their song is much 
such a rapid medley as the sedge-warblers’, but higher-pitched and 
more silvery, with the harsh notes less wilfully emphatic; and 
since they usually nest in colonies, they are often heard singing 
together. None of our other warblers is gregarious, except the 
closely related marsh-warbler; and reed-warblers seem to have 
been forced into this social life by a kind of housing shortage 
caused by man. As wet land has been drained, and rivers em- 
banked, reed beds have become much fewer; and reed-warblers 
which cling to the old haunts for which they are specially adapted 
must learn to tolerate each other’s company. Along the Thames 
and other lowland rivers, if we push a light canoe into a reed 
bed towards midsummer, we may see half a dozen of the grey 
conical nests bound to the reed stems above the water in the 
green gloom. But English valleys, though sparing of reed beds, 
are still prodigal of insect food for reed-warblers and their young ; 
and in districts which are otherwise suitable for reed-warblers 
it is not uncommon to find them abandoning the search for reeds, 
and the gregarious habit, and nesting in separate pairs among 
the waterside willows, or even in lilac bushes in gardens. Willow 
shoots and smooth and pliant lilac twigs seem to appeal to them 
as supports for the nest in place of reeds. Though blackcaps do 
not nest in reeds, the same smooth, workable quality takes their 
fancy in the twigs of a holly bush, in which a minority build 
each year. Reed-warblers nest annually in willows very near 
London, sometimes rearing their own young and sometimes that 
of their persistent parasite, the cuckoo. Probably only the tit- 
lark is so often victimised by the cuckoo as the reed-warbler, 
which provides her with nests easily discovered, and still avail- 
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able when most other birds have hatched their eggs. It makes an 
odd contrast to watch among the sheltering willows a pair of reed- 
warblers undisturbedly feeding a young cuckoo, while a river 
excursion steamer thumps past with a blaring band. 
Reed-warblers and marsh-warblers are even more alike in 
form and plumage than willow-warblers and chiffchaffs. Through- 
out the whole warbler group, indeed, the species are differentiated 
less by plumage than by the fashion of the nest and eggs, and 
by song. The song of the marsh-warbler is closely akin to that 
of the reed-warbler, but far more brilliant and varied; many 
marsh-warblers are also spirited mimics. The whole number of 
marsh-warblers breeding in England is small, and they are very 
locally distributed, mainly in the western counties. Reed-war- 
blers prefer to nest over water, but marsh-warblers, like many 
sedge-warblers, haunt osier beds knee-deep in meadowsweet, 
pink valerian and other rank midsummer herbage. It is in these 
sappy thickets that they should be looked for by bird lovers 
anxious to add them to their list of friends. In France, where 
they are much more plentiful, they do not restrict themselves 
to the same damp ground. There they build with whitethroats, 
linnets and yellow-hammers on the scrubby banks which separate 
the wide arable fields; and they have even been stated to hang 
their nests in growing corn, much as reed-warblers do among 
reeds. Their nests form an interesting link in the development 
of the slung cradle of the reed-warbler—the most specialised of 
our British warblers’ nests—from the rather rough and artless 
cups of what looks like dry grass, which are plentifully laid bare 
in the wayside thorns and brambles when autumn strips the 
leaves. Actually the warblers’ most useful building material is 
not grass, but the finer stems of last year’s goosegrass or cleavers 
—the rough clinging plant which sprawls with its small green 
burs over the summer hedgerows. The most undeveloped nests 
of the tribe are those of the whitethroat and garden-warbler— 
slight but loose structures of withered stems, partly suspended 
among briars or thorns, and partly resting upon the herbage. 
Blackcaps’ and lesser whitethroats’ nests are of the same general 
type, but more skilfully compacted. These birds economise 
material, and make their nests less conspicuous, by binding them 
more tightly to their supports, and this enables them to be sus- 
pended from a few firm twigs higher in the hedge or thicket, 
instead of being buried in the unsubstantial summer growth with- 
in a yard of the ground. These nests are the frailest in appear- 
ance of avy built by English birds; even the goldcrest’s, though 
no larger, is more densely woven. But by attaching them to 
tough perennial twigs these builders limit themselves to thickets 
where firm twigs are provided ; and the species which haunt the 
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annual herbage must devise some means for securing their 
nests to this softer support. So the marsh-warblers and a 
minority of sedge-warblers have evolved devices of their own. 
Marsh-warblers’ nests are loosely built like whitethroats’, and 
comparatively bulky, like many garden warblers’, but they are 
distinguished by their ‘ basket-handles ’—roughly twined loops 
or lobes which serve to sling the nest to the green stems 
of meadowsweet or stinging-nettle, or other soft growths of the 
copse. Sedge-warblers which build in thorn-bushes make some 
of the stoutest and warmest nests of their tribe; they pad their 
walls with moss, and quilt them thickly with feathers. But 
when they nest among reeds and sedges they sometimes surpass 
the marsh-warbler in mechanic skill, and all but equal the reed- 
warbler. They hang their nests to the reeds, or locks of 
sedge, and sometimes use the reed-warblers’ favourite material 
—the withered reed plumes. Only a greater clumsiness of con- 
struction, and usually the inclusion of more supporting stems, 
distinguish them from the reed-warblers’ finished work. Reed- 
warblers’ nests are the highest achievement of this tribe in nest 
building; for the three leaf-warblers have boldly broken away 
from the habits of their kind, and build warm nests on dry 
ground, almost as well covered as a wren’s. Like villages of 
human pile-dwellers, reed-warblers’ colonies are suspended be- 
tween wind and water, off the shore ; each nest is bound to three 
or four bare canes, with its lip so raised and contracted that the 
eggs are safe when the reed-bed flattens to the wind. This is 
one of the most strikingly ingenious nests built by any British 
bird; and though the reed-warbler does not despise the help 
of cotton threads when it can find them, for the most part the 
nest is bound to its supports with the same grey plumes of the 
reed. Its perfection is the more curious when we trace it from 
the whitethroat’s plain beginnings. 

ANTHONY COLLETT. 
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‘THE CHURCH OF THE FUTURE’: 
A PROTEST 


IN an article on ‘ The Church of the Future’ by the Rev. A. H. T. 
Clarke, published in the January number of this Review, a series 
of statements are made (pp. 126, 127) in reference to the views 
held by a number of modern writers and teachers in regard to 
Evolution and the history of man. These statements are so mis- 
leading that it is desirable to point out their erroneous character 
in order to prevent unsuspecting readers from accepting them 
as true. The names of the writers and teachers thus mis- 
represented are cited in succession by Mr. Clarke, and some state- 
ment of opinion is definitely attributed to each which, as a matter 
of fact, that writer or teacher never made. Mr. Clarke’s avowed 
purpose is to discredit the Darwinian doctrine of the evolution 
of man from lower animals. I am not concerned here to defend 
that doctrine, but simply to point out that in order to attack it 
Mr. Clarke has been led into misrepresentations which must tend 
to discredit the cause which he attempts to serve. 

The kind of misrepresentation made by Mr. Clarke consists, 
as a rule, in arbitrarily suggesting an intention or obscuring a 
significance whilst professing to quote truthfully a statement made 
by the writer with whose publications he claims familiarity. This 
method he applies to me. He writes 


Now Professor Ray Lankester this very year states that the Neanderthal 
skull proves that earliest man had a larger brain capacity than our own. 


I have never stated anything of the kind. I have stated that the 
Neanderthal race had a larger cranial capacity than the average 
European of to-day. The interpolation of the words ‘ earliest 
man’ is Mr. Clarke’s own invention, and is due either to ignor- 
ance on his part or to deliberate suggestion of what is not the fact. 
‘The Neanderthal man’ is not identical with the ‘ earliest man.’ 

Mr. Clarke’s remarks about Huxley are good examples of his 
method. He writes 

Huxley so little assumed the case for evolution as proven that he 
never allowed himself to use the word in his official lectures. 
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Of course he did not! Huxley expressed the same 
opinion in his ‘official lectures’ as in his unofficial utter- 
ances. He was not (as Mr. Clarke suggests he was) 
the sort of man to keep two sets of opinions—one for pri- 
vate and the other for public use! Like all other biologists 
who accept ‘ Evolution’ he held it to be the most probable theory 
of natural phenomena. He held it to be so highly probable as 
to justify full acceptance—though he pointed out that suppositions 
as to events which occurred in past ages cannot be established by 
direct demonstration or ‘ proof.’ 

Mr. Clarke boldly states that Huxley 


had hoped against hope (with Darwin) that ‘ spontaneous generation’ 
might yet be proved. That hope [he says] was shattered by Pasteur and 
Tyndall. 


I knew Huxley and Tyndall and Pasteur intimately, and do not 
hesitate to say that Mr. Clarke’s statement is a baseless fancy. 
Huxley had no special ‘ hope ’ about spontaneous generation. He 
admitted, as we all do, that it may possibly still take place; or 
on the other hand the physical conditions necessary for it may 
have ceased to exist in this globe. He examined carefully the 
experiments made by Dr. Bastian and others, and came to the 
conclusion, as most of us did, that they failed to establish the 
occurrence of ‘ spontaneous generation,’ or, as it was then well 
called, ‘ Abiogenesis.’ It is a mere invention that either Huxley 
or Darwin had any ‘hope’ which was shattered by Pasteur or 
by Tyndall. Pasteur made experiments to check those of Pouchet 
and Bastian, and came to the conclusion that Abiogenesis does not 
occur. Under conditions contrived with sufficient care to avoid 
infection by already living germs no germs make their appearance. 
Tyndall merely showed, very neatly, how error in the experiments 
made by Bastian is likely to occur and may be avoided. 

Mr. Clarke says that Huxley christened ‘a possible source’ 
of life bathybius. He did not. He so named what he thought 
was a very simple organism living in the Atlantic ooze. It proved 
to be an artefact formed by the action of a preserving fluid upon 
the Atlantic ooze when immersed in that fluid. Neither the dis- 
covery nor the suppression of Bathybius was a matter of any serious 
importance. Tosay, as Mr. Clarke does, that Huxley ‘ dismissed 
it as an error along with his theory of the European descent of 
the horse’ is an ingenious attempt to make Huxley’s justly 
celebrated tracing of the ancestral history of the horse appear 
as a blunder. Probably enough Mr. Clarke is ignorantly 
innocent of the whole matter and is merely firing shots 
at random into one of the great historical prophets of 
Darwinism. The true history of the matter is that in 1870 
Huxley in his presidential address to the Geological Society of 
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London picked out a number of well-known European horse-like 
fossil animals from successive strata, later than the chalk, and 
showed how in detail the development of the peculiar one-toed foot 
and the complicated pattern of the grinding teeth of the modern 
horse could be traced in them, step by step through successive ages 
from an early many-toed form no bigger than a Newfoundland dog. 
Much of Huxley’s work at that time had related to the evolution 
and genealogy of fishes and reptiles, with especial regard to the 
more ancient or ‘ palaeozoic’ forms. His work on the horse was 
a natural continuation of his study of extinct animals. In 1876 
Huxley visited the United States and was shown by Professor 
Marsh of Yale the fine collections of American horse-ancestors 
which he had brought together. They entirely confirmed 
Huxley’s work in its main lines and methods, but, as he expected 
and hoped, they added one or two new links to the chain of 
ancestry, and Huxley’s lecture on the ancestry of the horse given 
in New York on September 22, 1876, was illustrated by draw- 
ings and specimens in Marsh’s collection. That lecture is pub- 
lished in Huxley’s American Addresses, and no one who has read 
it can honestly say that Huxley dismissed his theory of the descent 
of the horse as an error. On the contrary, he firmly and 
triumphantly established it together with the evolutionary prin- 
ciples upon which he had based it. How is it that Mr. Clarke 
represents it as an error? 
We are informed by Mr. Clarke that 


since Huxley’s day Evolution has been more and more undermined as a 
natural explanation of the forces at work behind nature. 


T confess that I have never heard of ‘the forces at work behind 
nature’ or of Evolution as ‘a natural explanation’ of them. 
Apparently Mr. Clarke intends by these words something to the 
discredit of those men of science who have come to the conclusion 
that a general process of development is demonstrable in nature. 
But it is certainly not true that this conclusion has been under- 
mined since Huxley’s day. On the contrary it has been 
strengthened. Weismann’s opposition to Lamarck’s special theory 
of the transmission of changes of structure produced by use or 
disuse does not affect the truth of the theory of Evolution— 
nor has the protective coloration of moths and butterflies been 
rendered doubtful by him or anyone else, as Mr. Clarke would 
have his readers suppose. ‘ Kelvin,’ says Mr. Clarke, ‘ latterly 
re-asserted Harvey’s law that life can only come from life.’ This 
is wantonly to attribute an error to Kelvin, since Harvey did not 
lay down any such law, but simply stated the fact of organic 
reproduction (as opposed to wild assertions prevalent in his day) 
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in the words ‘omne vivum ex ovo.’ Mr. Clarke tells us of what 
he declares to be ‘an admirable little book on The Transforma- 
tion of the Animal World’ by one Depéret, who (he says) ‘ estab- 
lished the fact that every known hypothesis of Evolution is un- 
supported by the data of the geological record.’ Inasmuch as 
the opinion of Huxley, Lyell and a host of modern biologists and 
geologists is precisely the opposite of that put forward by Depéret, 
it is not a little audacious and assuredly misleading to cite the 
opinion of this obscure French writer as outweighing that of the 
scientific world. 

Mr. Clarke deliberately states that Huxley ‘hoped much’ in 
regard to the Evolution of man ‘ from the “ missing link’’ argu- 
ment,’ which, he says, was supported in those days by the Java 
and Neanderthal skulls. As a matter of fact the Java bones 
were not discussed by Huxley at all, and after a long and care- 
ful study and description of the Neanderthal skull he emphasises 
the fact that it is very closely similar to certain recent skulls 
of Australian aborigines, and sums up his conclusion in these 
words : 


In no sense then can the Neanderthal bones be regarded as the remains 
of a human being intermediate between Man and Apes.! 


In the face of the facts I have cited, it will, I think, be obvious 
to the reader that Mr. Clarke has been guilty of a surprising 
amount of inaccuracy and consequent misrepresentation, which 
justify the protest I have here made. It is not by such methods 
that the careful work and conclusions of men like Darwin, 
Huxley and Wallace can be invalidated, though the uninformed 
reader may—in the absence of direct exposure of those methods— 
be misdirected and deceived. 

Finally, I have to notice Mr. Clarke’s statement that through- 
out the nineteenth century no first-rate man of science ‘ allowed’ 
the Evolution of man from lower types. The real question for 
us to-day is not whether first-rate men in early days ‘ allowed’ 
this Evolution or not, but whether we now have evidence leading 
to the conclusion that it is true. 

It is untrue that no first-rate men of science have, since 
the establishment by Darwin of his theory of organic Evolu- 
tion, accepted the Evolution of man from lower animals. 
Darwin himself, Huxley and (contrary to the specific state- 
ment of Mr. Clarke) Lyell accepted it. There are very few 
men of like position who to-day do not do so. Mr. Clarke says 
‘ Nothing irritated Huxley more than Lyell’s contempt for his 
pithecanthropoid ancestry of man.’ It is difficult to qualify this 


1 Man’s Place in Nature. 1863. 
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statement in moderate language. It is contrary to fact, for 
Lyell had no such contempt, but as his written statement proves * 
accepted it, although it was to him a wrench. 


E. Ray LANKESTER. 


Postscript.—Two additional mis-statements by Mr. Clarke de- 
serve separate contradiction. (1) He writes (p. 126) : ‘ Darwin and 
Huxley long ago said ‘‘ Science has nothing to do with Christ.’’’ I 
am not acquainted with any statement by Huxley to that effect. 
Darwin used these words in a letter to a young German who 
had been pressing him for a statement of his beliefs in reference 
to Christianity, Revelation and Immortality; but he proceeded 
to qualify the words quoted by others—viz. : ‘ Except in so far 
as the habit of scientific research makes a man cautious in admit- 
ting evidence.’ On the other hand, there is abundant documen- 
tary evidence proving that Darwin as well as Huxley held, as 
their followers of the present day hold, that conception of the 
scope of science which is stated by the late Professor Clifford : 

Scientific thought does not mean thought about scientific subjects. 
There are no scientific subjects. The subject of science is the human 
universe; that is to say, everything that is, or has been, or may be related 
to man. 


Necessarily Christ and His teaching and its consequences are 
subjects of science, and science ‘ has to do’ with them. 

(2) On p. 134 Mr. Clarke writes : ‘ There are still some who 
deny such modern discoveries of psychic research as the fact of 
levitation.’ The false suggestion here is that the vast majority do 
not deny these so-called ‘ discoveries.’ It is a perversion of the 
accepted use of the words ‘ discovery’ and ‘ fact’ to apply them 
to unproven beliefs such as that as to ‘ levitation.’ 


2 See Life and Letters of C. Darwin, vol. iii. p. 13. 





THE CHRISTIAN TRADITION OF DIVORCE 


A MEMORANDUM 


It is impossible to incorporate the teaching and practice of the 
Church concerning marriage into the laws of the kingdom of 
England, for the sufficient reason that these laws touch all English- 
men alike, whereas the rules of the Church are for Christians only, 
and not all Englishmen are Christians. It is, however, both 
possible and right to give advice concerning the law, based on 
knowledge and experience which are derived from the teaching 
and practice of the Church. 

This teaching and practice throw light on two matters: 
(A) a matter of fact, and (B) questions of morality. 

(A) The Church has steadily borne witness to the fact that 
marriage, ratified and consummated, sets up a permanent and 
indestructible relation between husband and wife, described by the 
saying that they become ‘one flesh.’ This indicates what is 
known as a ‘blood relation,’ analogous to that between brothers 
and sisters, and equally indefeasible. It is a natural relation ; 
for nothing else can be meant by the statement of the Gospel 
that if was so ordered ‘from the beginning,’ or the equivalent 
statement that marriage was ‘instituted of God in the time of 
man’s innocency..’ 

It follows that the relation of husband and wife is indissoluble. 
St. Augustine * was inclined to think that this quality is attached 
only to the marriage of Christians, being due to the sacramental 
virtue which marriage acquires in them, but he has had few 
followers in this peculiar opinion, and the general sense of the 
Church has been against him. 

(B) The moral teaching of the Church about marriage includes 
two rules : 

i. Husband and wife are required to live together in family life 
until they are parted by death. 

ii. Monogamy is strictly enjoined, so that marriage with one 
person is a bar to marriage with another. 

Both rules are peremptory ; but, like all rules of morality, they 
are subject to modification. No man is bound to do what is 
' De Nuptiis et Concupiscentia, i. 10, et alibi. 

849 
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impossible, and a rule which in any given case it is morally 
impossible to observe ceases in that case to be obligatory. 

i. The obligation of mutual consort is taught by our Lord in 
the Gospel without reservation ; but one exception is recognised in 
the text of St. Matthew, probably by way of gloss; in the case 
of fornication committed by a wife, the rule is relaxed. The 
Church has recognised other exceptions also, and notably in the 
case of cruelty. In these cases the Church has sanctioned divorce, 
the separation of husband and wife. 

The principle evidently is that, when it is shown to be morally 
impossible for husband and wife to live together, they may have 
permission to live apart. No arbitrary limit can be set to the 
causes which make the common life impossible. The determina- 
tion of reasons for divorce depends on conclusions of moral ex- 
pediency or of public policy, and the determination has varied in 
the practice of the Church. 

This relaxation of the rule does not imply that the marriage 
is dissolved ; in other words, that the relation of husband and wife 
has ceased. This is clearly taught by our Lord in the Gospel 
when He says that a man who marries a divorced wife commits 
adultery (Matt. xix. 9), thus recognising her still as wife; and to 
this teaching the Church has been almost uniformly faithful. 

ii. The rule of monogamy also has been relaxed in certain 
cases : 

1. St. Paul reluctantly allowed a woman whose husband was 
dead to contract a new marriage (1 Cor. vii. 39-40). This per- 
mission has been generally accorded by the Church to both parties 
alike, except in the case of the clergy. Persons so married are 
known as Séyayot, bigami, and a disapprobation like that of St. 
Paul is sometimes expressed by a modification of the marriage 
ceremony. 

2. As a consequence of St. Paul’s obscure ruling about a Chris- 
tian husband or wife whose unbelieving partner has insisted on 
divorce (1 Cor. vii. 15), a large part of the Church has allowed the 
Christian party in such case to contract a new marriage. This 
is known as Privilegium Paulinum. 

3. Origen (In Matt. tom. 14, 23) mentions the fact that some 
rulers of the Church in his day allowed a woman, presumably after 
divorce, to marry a second time while her husband still lived. This 
was contrary to St. Paul’s teaching, he says, but it was done not 
altogether without reason, for the avoidance of worse evils. He 
compares it with the Mosaic allowance of divorce for the hardness 
of men’s hearts. 

4. From some date later than the Council in Trullo (a.p. 692) 
the Eastern Churches have generally taken up and followed the 
precedent mentioned by Origen. The practice varies. In Russia 
and Rumania permission to marry has been very freely accorded 
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to divorced persons; among the Greeks more rarely; in Serbia, 
seldom and reluctantly. King Milan, for example, was refused 
permission by the Metropolitan of Belgrade, though it was sought 
on public grounds to secure the continuance of the Obrenovich 
family. 

5. Theodore of Canterbury (Poenitentiale, xi.) allowed a second 
marriage in certain cases of divorce or desertion, and in the case 
of a wife carried away captive; but if a captured wife returned, 
she was to be taken back, and the second wife was to be dismissed. 
Some Frankish Councils of the eighth century gave an even larger 
liberty. 

6. Gregory the Second (Ep. xiii.), writing to St. Boniface, 
allowed a second marriage to a man whose wife was prevented 
by infirmity from rendering the debitum, if he were found to be 
incapable of continence. 

7. After the ninth century the whole Western Church 
uniformly withheld all such permission of marriage after divorce. 
The only exception allowed was in the case of a marriage ratified 
but not consummated, when one of the parties had obtained per- 
mission to enter a religious order. The other party was then 
allowed to contract a new matriage. 

8. In the sixteenth century, the Lutherans referred the whole 
law of marriage to the civil authority, and accepted the full 
measure of divorce and consequent remarriage allowed by the 
Roman Jus Civile, newly received in Germany. The Reformed 
taught that divorce should be allowed only on account of some 
heinous crime, adultery or malicious desertion, objected to the 
enforced celibacy resulting from canonical divorce, and freely 
allowed marriage to the injured party. 

The conclusion appears to be 

i. that divorce may be allowed when the continuance of marital 
intercourse is morally impossible ; 

ii. that divorce does not destroy the relation of husband and 
wife ; 

iii. that for the avoidance of worse evils divorced persons can 
receive special permission to contract a second marriage, but that 
such permission ought to be given cautiously and reluctantly, 
being in the nature of a dispensation. 

I suggest that in the light of this experience of the Christian 
Church the English Legislature might be moved to amend the 
present law of marriage in the following sense : 

1. The procedure in case of nullity being left unchanged, the 
distinction of Judicial Separation and Dissolution of Marriage 
should be abrogated, and the Court should give only an un- 
differentiated decree of Divorce for just and reasonable cause 
defined by law. 
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2. After the expiration of not less than two years from the 
granting of a decree, either party should be entitled to petition the 
Court for permission to marry. 

3. After careful consideration of all circumstances and of the 
interests of all concerned, especially of the children born to the 
parties, if it is ascertained that reconciliation is not to be expected, 
permission to marry should be granted or withheld at the discre- 
tion of the Court. 

4. The King’s Proctor should be authorised to intervene and 
show cause against the granting of such permission. 

The practical advantages of the suggested reform would be 
these : 

1. It would strike at the root of the notion that marriage is 
a rescindible contract. 

2. It would tend to remove some of the notorious abuses of 
the existing practice, the collusive or quasi-collusive suits which 
are entered for the purpose of hastening a new marriage, and 
especially for the easy rehabilitation of an adulterous wife. 

3. It would greatly diminish the number of divorces sought ; 
if there were no certainty that permission to marry would be 
obtained, the motive would be weakened and many quarrels would 
be adjusted. 

4. The possibility of reconciliation even after a divorce would 
be kept steadily in view. 

5. It would ensure, in cases of permission to marry, the review 
of an order made by the Court for the custody of children. 

6. It would make it possible to recognise just causes for divorce, 
without endangering the stability of marriage. 

7. It would secure a better access to the Court for those who 
ought to be released from some of the obligations of marriage, but 
who are unwilling on conscientious grounds to petition for what 
is called a dissolution of marriage. 

Those who hold by the Christian tradition will insist that the 
Church be left free to enforce its own rule by spiritual censures 
on its own members, for not otherwise can the relations of Church 
and State be even tolerable. Some of them will be inclined to 
make this their only interest in the matter, and to refuse all part 
in the framing or amendment of laws which are out of harmony 
with Christian teaching. This seems to me unreasonable. We 
have no right so to wash our hands and disclaim responsibility for 
the laws of our country. It is impossible, as I have said, to make 
those laws conform exactly to the Christian tradition, but we 
should not on that account decline the civic task of legislation. 
What we have learnt in the Church may be applied to the very 
different conditions of the State. In this temper I make the above 


suggestions. 
T. A. Lacey. 





NAPOLEON AND NATION-MAKING 


When all deductions have been made for ill-calculated plans, transi- 
tional expedients, and policies triumphantly cancelled by his opponents, 
there remains a residuum of durable political influences so great as 
immeasurably to overshadow any which can be ascribed to any other 
modern ruler of a Huropean State.—H. A. L. FisHer on Napoleon. 

(Studies in History and Politics, p. 198.) 


NATIONALITY was by general consent the dominating and mould- 
ing force in the politics of the nineteenth century. The idea of 
nationality is an elusive one, difficult to analyse or to define, yet 
comparatively easy to apprehend in its influence and to discern 
in its operation. Upon the States-system of modern Europe it 
has exercised an influence curiously contradictory ; tending now 
to disintegration and again to a fresh integration ; here breaking 
up an Empire, there building up a nation-State. In the course 
of the last hundred years it has helped to sever the personal union 
between Sweden and Norway ; it has contributed one of the most 
potent forces to the dissolution of the Ottoman Empire in Europe ; 
it has broken into fragments the historic Empire of the Haps- 
burgs. On the other hand it was the consciousness of a common 
nationality which inspired the efforts of Greeks, of Roumans and 
of Slavs, and which led to the revival, and more recently to the 
aggrandisement, of the nation-States of the Balkan peninsula. 
The Italian Risorgimento and the movement for the unification 
of Germany similarly owed much of their success to the operation 
of the same force among their formerly divided States and peoples. 
If Poland and Czecho-Slovakia have been permitted to again take 
their place in the European polity, if Holstein has been left to 
Germany, and Schleswig been divided between Germany and 
Denmark, it has been mainly in deference to the same dominating 
idea. 

To this—the characteristic and differentiating—work of the 
century which has elapsed since Waterloo no one made a more 
important contribution than Napoleon the First. In 1839 his 
nephew Louis Napoleon published a brochure Les Idées Napo- 
léoniennes. The author had been shipped off to America after 
his fiasco at Strassburg and by 1839 was living the life of a fashion- 
able exile in London, but at the same time ceaselessly scheming 
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and working in France for the restoration of the Napoleonic Em- 
pire. The critics have never been able to decide how far Les 
Idées Napoléoniennes really reflected the mind of the uncle, or how 
far they were designed to revive the Napoleonic legend in the form 
best calculated to promote the political ambitions of the nephew. 
Yet the chapter dealing with Napoleon’s foreign policy and his 
relations with the Swiss and the Italians, with the Germans and 
the Poles, contains a recital of facts which none can controvert. 
According to his nephew, Napoleon the First was an ardent lover 
of peace, and desired to establish a European Confederation some- 
what on the lines of Sully’s Great Design or in accord with the 
ideas of the Projet pour rendre la paix perpétuelle put forward in 
1713 by the Abbé de St. Pierre. By the same token Louis 
Napoleon conveyed the ‘loyal offer of an alliance with France to 
every Government willing to co-operate with her in the defence of 
those interests which are common to all’ ; among those common 
interests the foremost were the defence of liberty and national 
autonomy. 

It was in Italy that General Buonaparte—at that time the 
servant of the Directory—first proclaimed the doctrines of liberty 
and nationality. Though he came to Italy in the guise of the com- 
mander of a foreign army he held out to the inhabitants of the 
Kingdoms, Duchies and Republics which then occupied the 
peninsula the splendid hope of a united Italy. A modern historian 
has gone so far as to affirm that ‘ it was certainly no part of Buona- 
parte’s scheme to promote Italian unity.’* It may be so; but 
it is beyond the realm of controversy on the one hand that Napo- 
leon was among the first to conceive of the possibility of Italian 
unity, and on the other that Italian patriots like Mazzini recog- 
nised him as one of the most potent contributors to the achieve- 
ment of unity. Dictating his memoirs at St. Helena Napoleon 
said : 

Italy, isolated within her natural frontiers, separated by the sea and by 
very high mountains from the rest of Europe, seems to be called to be a 
great and powerful nation... the unity of customs, of language, of 
literature in some future more or less distant—ought to unite all its 
inhabitants under one sole government. ... Rome is undoubtedly the 
capital which one day the Italians will select. . . . It is necessary to the 
happiness of Europe that Italy should form one sole State which will main- 
tain the equilibrium on the Continent between France and Austria, and 
on the sea between France and England. 


How far Napoleon consciously contributed to the unification 
of Italy may remain a matter for controversy ; that consciously or 
unconsciously he did prepare the way for the Risorgimento is not 
open to doubt. When he marched into Piedmont at the head of 


1 Professor Anton Guilland, of Zurich. 
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his legions in 1796 Italy was, in Metternich’s cynical phrase, 
merely a geographical expression. Divided up into some fifteen 
separate States: dominated by the Habsburgs in the north, by 
the Papacy and its ‘ Legations’ in the centre, by the Spanish 
Bourbons in the south, Italy had long been the battlefield of 
Europe and the cockpit of contending factions. The great re- 
publics of the Middle Ages had long since fallen into decay and 
for centuries Italy had lain beneath the yoke of aliens hopeless, 
emotionless and benumbed. 

Napoleon came into Italy as the ‘ Scourge of God.’ His rule 

was harsher it may be than that of Habsburg or Bourbon whom 
he displaced, but in the long run he did nothing but good to Italy. 
He trampled under foot municipal jealousies and local prejudices ; 
he reduced the political divisions of the country from fifteen to 
three ; he constructed splendid roads and bridges—unifying forces 
of no mean significance. Before his overthrow he had rudely 
broken up the 
ancient fixity of confusions which passed for government, and had 
aroused no insignificant forces of new social life. The feudal tenure of 
land, and with it something of the feudal structure of society, had passed 
away. The French civil code, and a criminal code based upon that of 
France, had taken the place of a thousand conflicting customs and jurisdic- 
tions. Taxations had been made, if not light, at least equitable and simple. 
Justice was regular, and the same for baron and peasant. Brigandage 
had been extinguished, and for the first time in many centuries the presence 
of a rational and uniform administration was felt over the greater part 
of Italy.? 
At his approach the Jesuits fled, education was placed on a reason- 
able basis, and the Italians, roused from their frivolous and 
lounging habits, were taught to think and act like men. Writing 
from Italy in 1810 an English observer said : 

The French have done much for the regeneration of Italy. They have 
destroyed the prejudices of the inhabitants of the small States of Upper 
Italy by uniting them; they have done away with the Pope; they have 
made them soldiers. 


Mazzini’s own testimony to the effect of the Napoleonic occupa- 
tion is even more emphatic : 

The intellectual rise, the rapid increase of national prosperity, the burst 
of fraternisation . .. are facts, especially in the period 1805-13, irrevocably 
committed to history. Notwithstanding our dependence on the French 
Empire, under political despotism and despite war, the feeling of nationality 
specially incorporated in our brave army elevated our souls, picturing in 
the distance the oneness of Italy, the object of all our efforts. 


The fact is not, indeed, open to question ; the name of Napoleon 
the First must be inscribed upon the roll of the makers of modern 


Italy. 
2 C. A. Fyffe, History of Modern Europe. 
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From Italy it is an easy step to Illyria. Is Napoleon’s name 
to be inscribed also among the makers of the new Triune king- 
dom which we know conveniently as Jugo-Slavia? According to 
Dr. Seton Watson—and on this subject there is no higher 
authority—it must be. ‘ In Croatia,’ he writes,’ ‘the real awakening 
of national sentiment dates from the Napoleonic era.’* In Illyria, 
as in Italy, the diplomatists of Vienna attempted to set back 
the hands of the clock ; but the seed of nationality (to vary the 
metaphor) when once sown in generous soil is not easily uprooted. 
The efficiency of French methods may be gauged from a Dalma- 
tian saying about the great coast road constructed by Marshal 
Marmont from Zara to Spalatro : ‘The Austrians discussed plans 
for eight years; Marmont mounted his horse, and when he got 
off the road was made.’* No more in Illyria than elsewhere 
were the motives of Napoleon altruistic. The Illyrian provinces, 
as Dr. H. A. L. Fisher writes : 


provided a strong bulwark against Austria, a military base against Turkey, 
and distant endowments for the French marshals. It was worth while 
to acquire a string of harbours, in which a fleet might be built and whence 
an expedition might start for the recovery of Egypt; worth while to win 
a new strip of coast for the Continental blockade, and to direct the over- 
land consignments of Eastern cotton from the German route to Imperial 
territory.* 
































The historian is, however, concerned less with motives than 
with results : the French Codes were introduced into the provinces 
of Croatia, Carniola, Carinthia, Istria, Dalmatia, and Ragusa; 
lycées were set up at Ragusa and Laibach; primary, secondary, 
and technical schools were established throughout the country ; 
justice was administered on a uniform system and with impar- 
tiality ; means of communication were improved ; and the people 
tasted the blessings—not always appreciated by the recipients— 
of a really efficient administration. Here, as in Italy, the effect 
of uniform administration was to stimulate a sense of national 
unity. It was a full century before the harvest was reaped, but 
in the day of reaping the name of Napoleon is not forgotten. - 
Of all the peoples whom Napoleon brought into his federative 
system the Swiss were those for whom perhaps he had most 
genuine liking and sympathy. He appreciated to the full the 
peculiarities of their position: a confused conglomeration of 
sovereign communities; aristocratic city-republics like Bern; 
primitive and direct democracies like Uri, Schweiz, and Unter- 
walden; subject-lands like Aargau and Thurgau. The unified 
Helvetic Republic, one and indivisible, established by the French 























8 The Southern Slav Question, p. 26. 
« Quoted by H. A. L. Fisher, ap. Cambridge Modern History, ix. p. 419. 


5 Ibid. p. 418. 
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Directory in April 1798, was wholly unsuited to the genius and 
traditions of the people ; and Napoleon knew it. 

La Suisse [he wrote] ne ressemble & aucun autre Dtat, soit par les 
evénements qui s’y sont succédés depuis plusieurs siécles, soit par les 
différentes langues, les différentes religions, et cette extréme différence 
de meeurs qui existe entre ses différentes parties. La nature a fait votre 
Etat fédératif, vouloir la vaincre n’est pas d’un homme sage. 


More than that : it was in reference to Switzerland that Napoleon 
enunciated a dogma of general applicability : 

Une forme de gouvernement qui n’est pas le résultat d’une longue série 
d'événements, de malheurs, d’efforts, d’entreprises de la part d’un peuple, 
ne prendra jamais racine.* . 


The dogma is profoundly true, and Napoleon not only recognised 
its truth but acted upon it. The experience of the years 1798- 
1802 made it abundantly clear that the ‘ Swiss’—the German, 
French and Italian peoples combined by a freak of Nature or 
of circumstance—were not going to settle down in acceptance 
of a unified Republic designed after the latest Parisian model. 
The discontent of the people was manifested by a series of coups 
d’état and insurrections, and in 1803 Napoleon, now First 
Consul, summoned ta Paris delegates from the several parties in 
Switzerland. A series of conferences resulted in the drafting of 
a new constitution, known as the Act of Mediation. 

The Act of Mediation was an improvement upon the unified 
Republic; it recognised historical traditions and political facts. 
But it did more: while repudiating uniformity it suggested a 
distinct step towards federal unity ; while recognising the ‘ sover- 
eignty ’ of the constituent cantons it superimposed upon them a 
central government, with a federal legislature, a federal army 
and federal taxation. Nor did the Swiss people fail to recognise 
the debt which they owed to the insight—perhaps one may even 
in this instance say the imaginative sympathy—of Napoleon. 
Addresses of gratitude and congratulation poured in upon the 
First Consul of France. He replied in a felicitous phrase : ‘ The 
title of restorer of the liberty which you received from Tell is 
more dear to me than the most brilliant of my victories.’ Hyper- 
bole is the attribute of such correspondence ; yet there is reason 
ta believe that in Napoleon’s relations with his Swiss tributaries 
there was at least a touch of sentiment not wholly insincere. The 
Act of Mediation lapsed on the fall of the Napoleonic Empire, 
and the Federal Pact which was substituted for it indicated a 
centrifugal reaction. The constitution then set up was little 
better than a makeshift, and was finally discredited by the war 
of the Sonderbund (1843), a vain attempt on the part of the seven 


6 Both these passages are quoted by Lord Bryce in his recent work, Modern 
Democracies, 
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Roman Catholic cantons fo secede from the Confederation. The 
failure of the Sonderbund prepared the way for the establishment 
of the genuinely federal constitution of 1848, which, extensively 
amended in 1874, still forms the basis of government in the Swiss 
Confederation. It is not pretended that the influence of Napoleon 
was anything like so potent in Switzerland as it was in Italy, 
or even perhaps in Illyria ; yet no one who compares the Switzer- 
land of 1848 with the Switzerland of 1789 can fail to perceive 
the marked advance towards a unification of sentiment as well 
as of government, and no one who apprehends the difference is 
likely to underrate the significance which must attach to the 
period when Switzerland was to all intents and purposes a tribu- 
tary of the Napoleonic Empire. 

A much more important illustration of Napoleon’s influence 
as a nation-builder remains to be given. 

If there be any doubt as to the true sentiments of Napoleon 
towards the Swiss there can be none as to those which he enter- 
tained towards the Germans. They were in strict accord with 
les meurs politiques of his adopted country. For two hundred 
years it had been the outstanding ambition of the rulers of France 
to make the Rhine their eastern frontier, and to impair, as far 
as possible, the strength of the Empire which still held loosely 
together the Germanic States. The Holy Roman Empire had 
indeed long ceased to be, according to Voltaire, either Holy or 
Roman or an Empire. But it existed. Included in it were no 
fewer than three hundred and sixty States with quasi-sovereign 
rights. Among these Austria and Prussia were pre-eminent, but 
in the course of the revolutionary and Napoleonic wars each 
proved itself more careless of the interests of the Empire than 
the other. Prussia made the first move in the betrayal of German 
interests. By the Treaty of Basel (1795) Prussia gave France 
a perfectly free hand to the west of the Rhine; she ceded Mérs, 
Cleves and upper Guelders and recognised the Republic. France; 
in return, agreed to recognise the neutrality of the German princes 
north of the Main, including the Elector of Hanover (George 
the Third of England), and to allow Prussia to compensate herself 
for her losses on the left bank of the Rhine by acquisitions, of 
course at the expense of the Empire, on the right bank. Within 
the next eighteen months the example of the Prussian King in 
making peace with France was followed by Hesse-Cassel, 
Wiartemberg, Baden, the Suabian Circle, and Bavaria, and two 
years later by Austria. 

The Treaty of Campo Formio (1797) was the counterpart and 
complement of the Treaty of Basel. Under the secret articles 
agreed upon between the Emperor and Buonaparte at Campo 
Formio the former undertook to acquiesce in the annexation by 
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France of all German territory west of the Rhine except that 
which had belonged to Prussia. In view of the bitter rivalry 
between Habsburgs and Hohenzollern, the exception may seem 
curious ; but it was dictated, as Dr. Fisher has observed, ‘ by no 
love for the Court of Berlin, but solely that Prussia might be 
deprived of any claim to compensation.’’ In return for these con- 
cessions, made largely at the expense of the Empire, the Emperor, 
as sovereign of Austria, was to acquire the Inn district of Bavaria, 
long coveted by the Habsburgs, and the great bishopric of 
Salzburg. The German princes and states dispossessed on the 
left bank of the Rhine were to receive compensations on the right, 
at the expense of the ecclesiastical principalities. Mainz was 
to go to France, and the Prince of Holland, deprived of his 
Stadtholderate in Holland, was to be compensated in Germany. 

The Treaties of Campo Formio and Basel, taken together, con- 
stituted a brilliant triumph for France and for Napoleon. The 
dream of ages had been realised. That for which Richelieu and 
Mazarin and Louis the Fourteenth had schemed and toiled was 
at last achieved. France was in possession of her ‘ natural 
frontiers.’ Savoy and Nice, Belgium and the western Rhinelands 
were all in her keeping. 

But these treaties, if they marked the attainment of historic 
French ambitions, denote not less significantly the close of an 
epoch for Germany. The mediaeval Empire was now palpably 
approaching the final catastrophe. The Habsburgs had long worn 
the imperial crown ; the Hohenzollern had professed devotion, if 
not to the person of the Emperor, at least to the institution he 
personified. Both were now prepared to surrender the western 
Rhinelands to France ; both were willing to accept compensation 
at the expense of their colleague princes ; both were intent upon 
rounding off their own hereditary possessions and consolidating 
their own dynastic position. Even Treitschke, the official 
apologist of the Hohenzollern, regards the Treaty of Basel as 
equally conspicuous for personal bad faith and political pusillani- 
mity. Before Prussia could regain her place in Europe, before 
she could aspire to lead the German people in their struggle for 
independence, she had herself to suffer at the hands of Napoleon, 
defeat, humiliation, and dismemberment. Dismemberment and 
defeat, but not humiliation, were to be the fate of Habsburgs no 
less than Hohenzollern. The Holy Roman Empire was indeed 
ready for the ‘ mediatising ’ intervention of the Corsican conqueror. 

Of the terms concluded between the French Republic and the 
German Powers at Basel and Campo Formio, the most important 
were secret. Prussia and Austria agreed with their adversary over 
the prostrate and unconscious body of the German Reich—the 

1 Napoleonic Statesmanship (Germany), p. 27. 
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Holy Ronian Empire in Germany. The time came, however, 
when the agreements had to be fulfilled and general propositions 
to be worked out in detail. For this purpose a Congress was 
summoned to meet at Rastatt in Baden in November 1797. The 
intrinsic gravity of the proceedings at Rastatt was equalled only 
by the levity of those who took part in them. That German 
princes of all degrees should have paid assiduous court to the 
representatives of the victorious Republic was perhaps consonant 
with human nature : that they should have played altogether for 
their own hands was a natural consequence of the selfish par- 
ticularism—the Kleinstaaterei—which had characterised German 
politics for more than two hundred years ; still there was no reason 
or fitness in glozing over the scramble for territory by profane 
and unseemly jests at the expense of the body of which they 
were still members. 

‘At Rastatt there were endless intrigue and discussion, but little 
business was done. Buonaparte looked in upon its proceedings 
for a week at the end of 1797 and drew his own conclusions from 
what he observed. The invincible jealousy of the two leading 
German Powers ; the concentration of the attention both of Austria 
and Prussia upon their own territorial and dynastic interests ; their 
complete and callous indifference to the well-being of the Empire ; 
the particularism of the lesser princes, and their obvious inclina- 
tion towards France—all this was readily apprehended by Buona- 
parte, and the apprehension inspired his policy in the near future. 
Meanwhile the French envoys at Rastatt played a strong hand 
with undeniable skill. France, indeed, was the only Power which 
emerged from the Congress with any tangible advantage. In 
March 1798 virtually the whole of the left bank of the Rhine 
was, with about 34 million inhabitants, formally ceded to France ; 
it was reorganised in four departments and took its place in the 
French legal and administrative system. 

In little more than twelve months, however, Napoleon and the 
Emperor were again at war. From this war of the Second Coali- 
tion one only of the Great Powers stood aloof. No argument 
availed to draw Prussia out of her shameful neutrality. The 
Second Coalition was quickly broken up. Napoleon’s great victory 
at Marengo (June 14, 1800) and Moreau’s at Hohenlinden (De- 
cember 3) brought Austria once more to her knees and in February 
1801 Napoleon imposed upon her the Treaty of Lunéville. 

That treaty was the complement and confirmation of those 
of Basel and Campo Formio. It was the beginning of the end 
of the mediaeval Empire. The princes of the Empire, as re- 
presented in the Diet, claimed to be allowed to settle the details 
of the redistribution of territory; but the internecine jealousies 
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proved to be too acute for mutual adjustment, and France 
and Russia were called in as impartial arbitrators. The work 
was actually done in Paris, and to Paris, therefore, there 
flocked, in the course of 1801, a mob of German princes and 
diplomatists, all eager to make the best terms possible for their 
respective states. 

Witty pens have described the scenes enacted during these 
months in the French capital : the assiduous court paid to Talley- 
rand and his secretary, Mathieu; fat German princes playing 
blind-man’s-bluff and hunt-the-slipper with the minister’s little 
niece ; solemn German diplomatists caressing his wife’s poodle ; 
on every side a shameless orgy of intrigue and bribery, steadily 
kept up until there was no longer a city or bishopric to be had 
for cajolery or cash.* Treitschke has likened the spectacle to that 
of a swarm of flies carousing on the festering wounds of the Father- 
land. 

Meanwhile, Buonaparte proceeded steadily with the task of 
reconstructing Germany in the interests of France. His prin- 
ciples of redistribution were few and simple: to penalise and 
isolate Austria ; to cajole and indemnify Prussia; and, above all, 
to enlarge and consolidate the secondary states such as Bavaria, 
Baden, and Wiirtemberg, and to bind them, by ties of gratitude 
and interest, even more closely to France. The details of redis- 
tribution were eventually settled in the Reichsdeputationshaupt- 
schluss, or Principal Resolution of the Imperial Deputation 
(February 25, 1803), and embodied in the so-called Act of 
Mediatisation. 

The Act of Mediatisation affected only the non-hereditary 
sovereignties : the Ecclesiastical States and the Free Imperial 
Cities. The turn of the hereditary sovereigns was to come later. 
But the changes wrought in 1803 were sufficiently imposing. 
Previous to that date the Empire had contained some three hun- 
dred and sixty states. Of these less than half were permitted 
to survive. The imperial cities were reduced from fifty-one to six, 
the survivors being Hamburg, Bremen, Liibeck, Frankfort-on- 
Main, Nuremberg, and Augsburg. ‘The old circles of the Empire 
finally disappeared, and all the ecclesiastical states except one 
were suppressed. In this process the electorates of Kéln and 
Trier disappeared, and the third ecclesiastical electorate—that of 
Mainz—was transferred to Regensburg. Bavaria emerged with 
territories not only enlarged but consolidated ; surrendering about 
4000 square miles of territory with 580,000 inhabitants on the 
west of the Rhine, and gaining 6000 miles with about 850,000 
subjects on the east of it, mainly at the expense of the bishoprics 

® Cf. e.g. H. von Gagern, Mein Antheil an der Politik, i. 110. 
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of Wirzburg, Bamberg, Freising, Augsburg, and Passau. She 
got also a priory, twelve abbeys, and seventeen free cities. 
Similar treatment was accorded to Baden. The Grand Duke 
himself was raised to the rank of an Elector, and in exchange for 
territory in the west he obtained seventeen towns, including 
Mannheim and Heidelberg, and ten abbeys—in all about ten times 
as many subjects as he had lost. The Duke of Wiirtemberg and 
the Landgrave of Hesse-Cassel also received the electoral hat and 
large accessions of territory. Austria, compelled to look on at 
the aggrandisement of the secondary states, herself gained nothing 
directly in Germany, and indirectly lost much. Not least through 
the extension and consolidation of the dominions of her great rival. 
The immediate gains to Prussia were more than considerable ; 
the ultimate significance to her of the changes then effected was 
transcendent. Territorially, Frederick William did not get pre- 
cisely what he wanted. He had coveted the great bishoprics of 
Wirzburg and Bamberg, in order to extend Hohenzollern in- 
fluence in the heart of Germany. But that did not suit Napo- 
leon’s game. He wanted to thrust Prussia northwards and east- 
wards : to counterbalance the power of Austria upon the Danube 
by another powerful state upon the Oder and Vistula. Central 
and Western Germany was reserved for the clients of France. 
Consequently Prussia, having been compelled to relinquish over 
1000 square miles of territory and 122,000 subjects on the left 
bank of the Rhine, gained nearly 5000 square miles and 580,000 
inhabitants to the east of it. Her acquisitions included the city 
and part of the bishopric of Minster, the Westphalian bishoprics 
of Hildesheim and Paderborn, six Westphalian abbeys, the free 
cities of Mihlhausen, Nordhausen, and Goslar, together with 
Erfurt and the Thuringian lands of the see of Mainz. As com- 
pared with the acquisitions of Bavaria those of Prussia may appear 
almost insignificant. But her gains were not to be reckoned 
solely or even primarily in territory, subjects, and revenue. 
Almost all the injuries inflicted upon the Habsburgs must be 
reckoned to the ultimate advantage of their rivals : the exclusion 
of the ecclesiastical princes from the Imperial Diet; the conse- 
quent shifting in the balance of political power from Roman Catho- 
licism to Protestantism ; the absorption of nearly all the free cities 
of the Empire: the elevation of the secondary principalities—all 
these things tended immediately to the disadvantage of the Habs- 
burg Emperor and, in a future more or less distant, to the 
aggrandisement of the Hohenzollern. That Buonaparte desired or 
anticipated the latter result is improbable. Some concessions had 
to be made to Prussia to reward Frederick William for his sub- 
servient neutrality, and to bring up the Hohenzollern in the north 
to a plane of equality with the Habsburg in the south. The rise 
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of Prussia to a position of predominance in Germany was not and 
at this time could not have been foreseen; still less the fact that 
her predominance would ultimately be achieved and consolidated 
by leading a united Germany against France. The task of the 
moment was to break beyond chance of repair the Empire in Ger- 
many; to maintain the French frontier on the Rhine; to make 
sure that beyond the Rhine the Hohenzollern should balance the 
power of the Habsburg, and that both should be held in check 
by the existence of considerable states, of secondary rank, in- 
debted for their present and dependent for their future position 
upon the favour of France. All this, by 1803, Buonaparte had 
achieved. 

The reconstitution of Germany was not yet, however, com- 
plete. The appetite of the princes was whetted rather than 
appeased by the Act of Mediatisation. The secularisation of the 
great ecclesiastical principalities was followed by measures of 
wholesale disestablishment and disendowment applied to institu- 
tions which had no political position. In this process the monas- 
teries and other religious bodies, hospitals, and universities all 
suffered. Reforming activity and lust of lucre found their next 
victims in the imperial knights, who were deprived of jurisdiction 
they had long exercised and valuable dues they had long enjoyed. 
That in these processes many individuals suffered, through no 
fault of their own, is undeniable ; much that was eminently pic- 
turesque and wholly inoffensive in the life of Germany was ruth- 
lessly destroyed; yet, on the whole, it must be confessed that 
by the concentration of authority the lot of the people was sensibly 
ameliorated : taxation, if not lighter, became more equal and less 
uncertain ; justice more even-handed and less capricious ; economic 
conditions perceptibly though slowly improved. 

So the matter remained until Austria had been once more 
crushed—this time at Austerlitz—and Napoleon had once more 
dictated terms to the Habsburgs at Pressburg (Jan. 1, 1806). 

In the Treaty of Campo Formio and even in that of Lunéville 
Austria, if not actually caressed by Napoleon, had been treated 
with curious leniency ; in that of Pressburg she was crushed to 
the earth. She was compelled to resign Venetia to the kingdom 
of Italy and to recognise Napoleon as its king; to Bavaria, now 
raised by Napoleon to the dignity of a kingdom, the whole of the 
Tyrol, the Vorarlberg, and several bishoprics and minor princi- 
palities ; to Wirtemberg, also converted into a kingdom, and to 
Baden her outlying provinces in western Germany. Thus Austria, 
cut off from the Rhine, from the Adriatic, from contact with 
Switzerland and with Italy, was reduced to the rank of a third- 
rate Power. Less disastrous but even more humiliating were the 
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terms imposed upon Prussia. The latter was required to cede 
Anspach to Bavaria, to accept Hanover from Napoleon, and to 
close the ports of North Germany to English ships and commerce. 
Frederick William’s obstinate adherence to the policy of neutrality 
had at last brought him to the position of a receiver of stolen goods. 

In bestowing this embarrassing gift upon Prussia Napoleon’s 
object was, of course, to force Prussia from her neutrality into a 
war with England. England took little notice of this formidable 
accession to the ranks of her enemies except to seize some 400 
Prussian ships which happened at the moment to be in English 
ports and to inflict irreparable damage upon the foreign trade of 
Prussia. 

In the meantime, Napoleon completed the work begun at 
Rastatt and carried a stage further by the Act of Mediatization. 
That work was the final destruction of the last remnants of the 
Holy Roman Empire, and the reconstitution of a great part of 
Germany under a new Charlemagne, with some real claim to be 
regarded as a veritable Emperor of the West. For this crown- 
ing step the way had been prepared by Napoleon on the eve of the 
Ulm-Austerlitz campaign. In the early autumn of 1805 treaties 
had been concluded with the client states, Bavaria, Baden, ‘Wiir- 
temberg, by which they agreed to furnish considerable contingents 
to the army of France. That army marched, so its genera] had 
declared, to ‘ secure the independence of the German Empire.’ 
The official organ of the Empire—the Diet of Regensburg—so far 
accepted this profession of Napoleon’s purpose as to declare its 
neutrality, while by the South German Press the triumphal pro- 
gress of the French arms was saluted with ‘ dithyrambic enthu- 
siasm.’* For the Diet itself Napoleon had nothing but deserved 
contempt, describing it with accuracy as ‘ no more than a miser- 
able monkey-house.’ Its course was nearly run. ‘ There will be 
no more Diet at Regensburg,’ wrote Napoleon to Talleyrand in 
May 1806, ‘since Regensburg will belong to the Empire.’ The 
Treaty of Pressburg had expressly provided that the ruling Princes 
should enjoy ‘ complete and undivided sovereignty over their own 
States.’ Thus were ‘ shattered the last links of dependence which 
bound the three Courts to the Chief of the Empire.’ *® It remained 
to forge the new fetters. Throughout the summer of 1806 Napo- 
leon was busy at the task, and on the 17th of July the Treaty of 
the Confederation of the Rhine was signed in Paris. The Kings 
of Bavaria and Wirtemberg, Charles Dalberg, Archbishop of 
Regensburg and Arch-Chancellor of the Empire, the Elector of 
Baden, the Duke of Berg, and the Landgrave of Hesse-Darmstadt, 


9 Fisher, op. cit. p. 108 and seg. for further details. 
10 Fisher, p. 108. 
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together with nine minor princes, definitely separated from the 
German Empire and accepted the protection of Napoleon, whom 
they pledged themselves to support with an army of 63,000 men. 
In this way a population of some 8,000,000 people became for 
military purposes an integral part of the French Empire. The 
armies of the Confederation were organised by French officers ; the 
frontiers were fortified by French engineers, and foreign policy 
was dictated from Paris. The six sovereigns named above were 
to form a College of Kings; the nine minor sovereigns were to 
constitute a College of Princes, and the two Colleges were to form 
the Diet of the Confederation. 

There still remained the task of internal reconstruction. This 
was rapidly effected. The Confederate States absorbed a large 
number of the smaller principalities ; many of the local restrictions 
and exemptions which had impinged upon their absolute powers 
were abolished ; administration became more orderly and uniform, 
and taxation was equalised and systematised. 

On the 1st of August the Emperor of the French announced 
to the Diet of Regensburg that he ‘no longer recognised the 
existence of the Germanic Constitution, while acknowledging 
the entire and absolute sovereignty of each of the princes whose 
states at present compose Germany.’ On the 6th of August the 
Emperor Francis formally renounced the title of Holy Roman 
Emperor, and that hoary anachronism at last came to a dis- 
honoured end. With an intelligent appreciation of coming events 
the Emperor had, two years before this, assumed the brand-new 
but not inappropriate title of Emperor of Austria; the real 
sovereignty of Germany had already been transferred to Paris. 
The new Charlemagne had arrived ; the empire of the old Charle- 
magne was dissolved. Its dissolution, as Professor Seeley reminds 
us, marks only the last stage in the process by which the German 
revolution was effected. In that process the Government, which 
down to 1803 had been largely ecclesiastical, was completely 
secularised ; the German Church was disendowed ; and ‘an intri- 
cate medley of small and heterogeneous states ’ were consolidated 
‘into a comparatively small group of states moderately large and 
resembling each other.’ * 

Two months after the dissolution of the Empire Napoleon 
annihilated the might of Prussia on the field of Jena. Jena was 
followed by the dismemberment of Prussia at Tilsit. Meanwhile 
Napoleon’s march to Berlin had roused to a high pitch the expec- 
tations of the Poles. After the final dismemberment of Poland 
(1795) a large number of Poles had taken refuge in France, and 
a Polish legion was formed to fight under the banner of the 

1 Life and Times of Stein. 
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Republic. The Poles trusted that the gratitude of France would 
take a practical shape, and when Napoleon actually set foot on 
Polish soil he was enthusiastically acclaimed as the liberator of 
the country, and thousands of volunteers flocked to the standard 
of the Emperor. 

In Les Idées Napoléoniennes the Emperor is made to speak 
of ‘ Pologne ma Sceur ’ ; but his response to the addresses of the 
Poles was evasive and conditional. ‘I wish to see if you deserve 
to be a nation.’ Apparently he was only partially convinced, for 
after the Treaty of Tilsit he offered Polish Prussia to the Tsar 
Alexander with the title of King. The Tsar was shrewd enough 
to decline Napoleon’s offer, and consequently the whole of the 
territory acquired by Prussia in the Second and Third Partitions 
was erected into the Grand Duchy of Warsaw and conferred upon 
Napoleon’s faithful henchman, the King of Saxony. 

The Grand Duchy of Warsaw is a mere episode in the long 
and painful history of Poland ; yet not quite an insignificant one. 
Many of the principles of the French Revolution were transmitted 
into the Napoleonic Duchy : serfdom was abolished ; judicial pro- 
cedure was reformed; the Code Napoléon became the basis of 
Polish law ; schools were established ; the equality of all citizens 
before the law was proclaimed ; and some real measure of authority 
was confided to the Diet of Warsaw, to which representatives of 
the Commons were admitted. Above all, the Polish Army was 
reorganised and re-equipped. To Napoleon’s ‘Grand Army,’ col- 
lected for the invasion of Russia, Poland contributed 80,000 men 
and earnestly petitioned the Emperor for a restoration of the king- 
dom. It is now generally admitted that in refusing to accede 
to this petition Napoleon committed a serious blunder. [If in- 
stead of advancing upon Moscow he had halted at Smolensko, and 
had reconstituted the ancient Kingdom of the Poles, he might 
have saved the Grand Army and paralysed the opposition of 
Russia. There might then have been no war of German 
liberation, no Leipzig, perhaps no Waterloo. But Napoleon had 
so far forgotten the catchwords of his youth that he could no 
longer pay even lip homage to the principle of nationality. 
Napoleon’s refusal was Alexander’s opportunity. But the deal- 
ings of the Russian Tsar with Poland are beyond the scope of this 
article. 

To return to Germany. Tilsit appeared to contemporaries to 
mark the zenith of Napoleon’s ascendancy in Germany and in 
Europe ; historians discern in its terms the beginning of the 
inevitable dissolution. The immediate menace to England 
was countered by Canning’s promptitude, by the seizure 
of the Danish fleet and by the succour despatched to Portugal. 
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Napoleon’s attack upon Portugal was in truth the beginning of 
the end : it led immediately to the Peninsular War ; it gave Eng- 
land what she had never had before, a firm pied a terre for Con- 
tinental warfare ; above all it brought Napoleon for the first time 
into conflict with the force to which, as we have seen, he gave in- 
directly so powerful an impulse ; which directly was destined to 
bring his ambitious structure to the ground. 

The significance of the Spanish rising is admirably drawn out 
by Sir John Seeley : 


Spain was Spain, but those Italian and German states were not Italy 
and Germany, but only in Italy and Germany. . . . It was evident that the 
one thing needful was found, and a new idea took possession of the mind 
of Europe. That idea was not democracy or liberty; it was nationality. 
It was the idea of the nation as distinguished from the State; the union 
by blood as distinguished from the union by interest. 


The views of contemporaries may be illustrated by a passage 
from one of Sheridan’s speeches : 


Never before has so happy an opportunity existed for Great Britain to 
strike a bold stroke for the rescue of the world. Hitherto Buonaparte has 
run a victorious race because he has contended with princes without 
dignity, ministers without wisdom, or people without patriotism; he has 
yet to learn what it is to combat a people who are animated with one spirit 
against him. Now is the time to stand up boldly and fairly for the 
deliverance of Burope. 


Napoleon, though contemptuously describing the struggle in 
the Peninsula as a ‘ war of priests and monks,’ admitted that it 
acted ‘as a running sore.’ Unquestionably the ‘ Spanish ulcer’ 
drained his vital energies and contributed in no small measure, 
thanks to the dogged patriotism of the Spanish Juntas, thanks 
to the splendid tenacity and skill of Wellington, to his ultimate 
defeat. Not less important, however, than the direct military 
effect of the Peninsular War was the impulse which it gave to the 
nationalist reaction in Germany. Southey summarised its effect 
in his spirited Carmen Triumphale in 1813 : 


From Spain the living spark went forth: 
The flame hath caught, the flame hath spread! 
It warms, it fires the furthest North. 
Behold! the awakened Moscovite 
Meets the tyrant in his might; 
The Brandenburg, at Freedom’s call, 
Rises more glorious from his fall; 
And Frederic, best and greatest of the name, 
Treads in the path of duty and of fame. 
See Austria from her painful trance awake! 
The breath of God goes forth—the dry bones shake! 
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Up Germany! with all thy nations rise ! 
Land of the virtuous and the wise, 

No longer let that free that mighty mind 
Endure its shame! She rose as from the dead, 
She broke her chains upon the oppressor’s head. 
Glory to God! Deliverance for Mankind! 


Prussia remade after the humiliation of Tilsit not by 
* Frederick, best and greatest of the name,’ but by Stein and 
Hardenberg, by Scharnhorst and Humboldt, placed herself at 
the head of a truly national movement in Germany, and the war 
of liberation was the result. The settlement of 1815 marked 
@ reaction, and was, in consequence, a profound disappoint- 
ment to those who, like Stein, would have established a real 
federalism in Germany ; but nevertheless the way was prepared 
alike for the liberal movement of 1848 and for the Prussian hege- 
mony of 1870. Napoleon did not create the new Germany, but 
he effectually destroyed the old : and the latter work was an essen- 
tial preliminary to the former. In place of the Holy Roman 
Empire, with its 350 Sovereign States, the settlement of 1815 
witnessed a Confederation of thirty-nine Sovereign Princes and 
Free Cities. The Frankfort Parliament might, with better 
fortune, have converted the loose Confederation into a Constitu- 
tional Empire. Bismarck welded the States together by blood 
and iron under ihe hegemony of the Hohenzollern. 


Napoleon died a prisoner, an exile; his prestige dissipated, 
every edifice he had erected in ruins, his life-work, as it seemed, 
an irreparable fiasco; his dazzling achievements in the field were 
buried, with thousands of his soldiers, beneath the Russian snows ; 
the heir to his name, and ultimately the successor to his title, 
brought upon France a crushing disaster ; his dynasty has perished ; 
the Republic from which he temporarily delivered France is 
to-day, after many vicissitudes, established, to the satisfaction of 
the great mass of his countrymen, upon a basis which gives pro- 
mise of permanence. 

Does nothing of Napoleon and his work remain? There 
remains at any rate a series of codes which, bearing his name and 
to some extent the impress of his genius, to-day exercise in France, 
and throughout a considerable part of the European continent, an 
influence at least comparable to that of the code which enshrined 
the memory of Justinian. More even than that : the States-system 
of modern Europe is, in large measure, his monument : a united 
Italy, a united Germany, a federated Switzerland, a revived 
Poland, a triune kingdom of the Jugo-Slavs, to each of these he 
made an important contribution. Was it merely, as detractors 
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suggest, the necessary work of clearance and destruction? ‘ Quand 
Dieu efface c’est qu’il se prépare 4 écrire.’ Bossuet’s aphorism 
enshrines an immortal truth. Napoleon and his armies did the 
scavenging work of Providence ; they cleaned the slate ; upon that 
slate Bismarck and Cavour, Moltke and Garibaldi, the peoples of 
Switzerland and Serbia, of Poland and Bohemia, have written 
words which nothing can erase. 


J. A. R. MARRIOTT. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


NAPOLEON THE DEMOCRAT 








To those who are pleased to discern a parallel between the men- 
tality of statesmen at the Congress of Vienna and those at the 
peace gathering of Versailles, the comment of a contemporary 
historian of quite unfortunate anonymity may not be without in- 
terest. Referring, evidently, to the Tsar Alexander, he writes 
‘ Better the palsied malice of a Metternich than this man’s blatant 
idealism.’ The judgment is clearly tinged with a certain bias. 
But whether there be truth in the somewhat trite adage that 
history repeats itself, or whether the explanation of that theory 
lies in the more cynical observation that historians repeat one 
another, the centenary of Napoleon’s death, which is now being 
celebrated, is one of the few relevancies of history. 

Twice in a hundred years has democracy shattered the state 
system of Europe, and demonstrated its capacity as the most 
disruptive element that mankind has yet devised. As spectators 
of the chaos into which high-sounding phrases have led the world, 
we cannot but regret that the representatives at Versailles did 
not treat the generalities upon which it was sought to base an 
enduring Peace as Metternich and Castlereagh treated the vapour- 
ings of Alexander at the Congress of Vienna—as ‘sublime 
mysticism and nonsense.’ Between the revolutionary wars of 
the last century and the ‘just and durable war,’ the seeds of 
which have been planted at Versailles, there is a close similarity. 
The Conference of Versailles indeed has repeated the blunder of 
the French Revolution, and demonstrated once more that a 
generalisation is sometimes more fatal than a sword. Since the 
dawn of European history the life of the civilised world has been 
shaken by the ceaseless and irreconcilable struggle between 
tyranny and freedom ; in each conflict the cause of liberty has been 
compromised by idealism, and in our generation a war waged with 
the sufficiently inspiring object of crushing a crude and swaggering 
militarism was converted at the last moment into a fatuous crusade 
for making the world safe for democracy. It should be apparent 
by this time that if the world is to be told again that democracy 
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is a vague spirit, a celestial atmosphere, a grandiose but inde- 
finable tendency, men will avoid it as they avoid a ghost. 

A vague slogan such as ‘making the world safe for demo- 
cracy’ is of course not disinterested. It amounts, after all, to 
no more than the instinct of the newcomer to preserve himself 
against the established Powers. And whatever one may think 
of the Fourteen Points of Peace put forward on behalf of a country 
whose whole history, from the Louisiana purchase of 1803 to the 
most recent adventures in Central America and the West Indies, 
is one of expansion at the expense of neighbouring peoples and 
states, it cannot be contested that every one of the points has the 
sharpness of the sword ; of that the present state of the world is a 
melancholy proof. In high expectation of the resolves of the 
Peace Conference, the city of Paris was crowded with the repre- 
sentatives of nations of whose existence the delegates had never 
heard. The ardour of their zeal was inspired by a curiosity to 
know to what profit these edifying canons might be put. From 
Trebizond, Samsoun, Kiprikeui, and Kerassund came the dis- 
ciples of democracy. The bon-bons of the new faith were cast 
indiscriminately amongst Circassians, Hindoos, Kirghizes, 
Lesghiens, Mingrelians, Buryats and Negroes. Acccording as 
these refreshing sweets contained alcohol or cream, they suc- 
ceeded in making the Peoples of the World either drunk or sick. 
As a result, the horrors of the French Revolution have been re- 
peated, but on a larger scale. 

In the circumstances, it may seem a refinement of paradox to 
say that Napoleon was too good a democrat to talk of making 
the world safe for democracy. In an age of realists it would have 
been appreciated at once that that was an unnecessarily round- 
about way of saying that he intended to make the world safe 
for Napoleon. But although Napoleon never expressed his faith 
in a tessaradecalogue, he was none the less a genuine democrat. 
He had served his apprenticeship in democracy, not in a philo- 
sophical seminary, but in the hard school of life. He had watched 
the invasion of the Tuileries and the massacre of the Swiss Guards. 
Bourrienne has described in vivid phraseology the disgust which 
he felt as he watched the noble principles of the Revolution stained 
with blood : 


They were a parcel of blackguards, armed with weapons of every 
description and shouting the grossest abuse, while they proceeded at a rapid 
rate towards the Tuileries. This mob appeared to consist of the vilest and 
the most profligate of the population of the suburbs. ‘Let us follow the 
rabble,’ said Bonaparte. We got the start of them and took up our station 
on the terrace bordering the river. It was there that he was an eyewitness 
of the scandalous scenes that ensued, and it would be difficult to describe 
the surprise and indignation which they excited in him. ‘ What cowards! ’ 
he loudly exclaimed. 
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It was in a scene such as this that he realised that generalisations, 
like bombs, tend to explode in hands unaccustomed to use them. 
But if he lost his faith in some of the methods of democracy, 
he never despaired of giving a sane and practical expression to 
its ideals. His career is a justification of the task which 
he set himself, for it is only by following his actions that 
a system can be discovered in this confused period. As 
far as he had any politics at all they were centred on the 
practical thing. He saw France dejected and disrupted. He 
must evolve order out of chaos. He saw his country surrounded 
by enemies. She must be freed. Her citizens must be made con- 
tent, her population fed. He had gleaned from his study of 
economics certain principles which should be put into practice. 
His aims were transparently simple. His efforts were justly re- 
warded. Patriotism, freedom for every activity, the satisfaction 
of a desire for knowledge—these were the things that he sought 
for himself, and that he gave to his country. The orator had 
mistaken words for facts, but he substituted facts for words. 
Modern democracy is essentially timid. It has so surely 
hedged itself about. with safeguards that it has become impossible 
for anyone but a successful politician to lead it. So deeply has 
its fear of Great Men become impressed upon it that it instinctively 
looks upon a man of outstanding ability as its enemy. Its esti- 
mate of Napoleon’s career has thus been essentially biassed. But 
a man who is destined to represent at any moment the chief ener- 
gies of a nation, especially a man who will not only represent 
them, but give them an adequate and worthy expression, must 
be in constant sympathy with its spirit. His career must at 
every phase of its development be in contact with the desires of 
the people. His life must be merged in the current of the 
national will. Because many men of overweening ambition have 
risen to great heights of power, and then fallen ignominiously, 
it has become a popular impression that those who have suc- 
ceeded in exerting an apparently limitless sway have been led on 
by a kind of destiny. This is obviously an insufficient explana- 
tion. In an enlightened community it is only by laying himself 
open to the influences of his environment that a man may reflect 
in himself the greatest glories and achievements of his country. 
It cannot detract from our estimate of Napoleon as a democrat 
that he built up a strong executive. The greater part of his life 
was spent in war. As we ourselves have discovered, a strong 
executive is the necessary accompaniment of the proper conduct 
of a war. But the just relationship between military service and 
national service is a problem that we have consistently shirked. 
The Napoleonic wars show that it is quite possible for a democracy 
to throw up men of ability capable of reconciling those actions 
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which are necessary for the safety of the state with the will of the 
people. But in our glorification of the politician we have found 
it impossible to reconcile his existence with expert direction ; and 
our methods in the recent war left the inexpert politician in a 
position of unlimited influence. If this is all that one hundred 
years of democracy has taught us, its evolution has been a remark- 
ably slow process. Mr. Grant Robertson, in writing about this 
question in relation to the Napoleonic Wars, has given a descrip- 
tion which is not without relevance to our situation at any period 
during the five years that succeeded the outbreak of the war. 


Our Government [he says] was cursed with fertility of ideas and plans 
and the absence of system and a unified strategical scheme. Pitt and the 
Cabinet veered backwards and forwards from week to week between rival 
plans. Home and foreign strategists drew up plans and quarrelled over 
their merits. They were hung up, amended, mutilated, and invariably 
executed too late and with inadequate means. Melancholy confirmation of 
disorganisation and divided councils appeared. The incapacity of our 
officers is another constant theme. But no officer could have achieved any- 
thing remarkable under so defective a system. 


In various forms the same difficulties have presented them- 
selves throughout our history. Cromwell had more than once to 
complain of the interference of the religious politician with his 
strategy. Marlborough in 1705 wrote home that 


if affairs continue on the same footing as they now are, it will be impos- 
sible to attempt anything considerable with advantage, since Councils of 
War must be called on every occasion, which entirely destroys the secrecy 
and dispatch upon which all great undertakings depend; and has un- 
avoidably another very unhappy effect, for the private animosities between 
sO many persons as have to be assembled being so great, and their 
inclinations and interests so different, as always to make one party oppose 
what the other advises, they consequently never agree. I do not say this 
because I have the honour of being at the head of the Army, but it is abso- 
lutely necessary that such power be lodged with the General as may enable 
him to act as he thinks proper, according to the best of his judgment, with- 
out being obliged ever to communicate what he intends further than he 
thinks convenient. I know this is a very nice point, but it is of the last 
importance, for without it no general can act offensively or to advantage, 
or discharge with honour the trust that, to the world, seems to be reposed 
in him. 


These reflections bear a striking resemblance to, and find a 
melancholy confirmation in, the complaints of our Generals in the 
war. Field-Marshal Viscount French repeatedly has the 
most stringent criticism to make in his book, ‘1914,’ of the 
methods by which his functions as Commander-in-Chief were con- 
stantly abridged. He justifies these criticisms in the interest of his 
country in view of the possible wars in which it may be engaged 
in the future, and he recalls the fact that the disaster of Sedan 
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was attributable to the interference of Paris in the operations of 
the Army, and that the Civil War of America was unduly pro- 
longed owing to the repeated intrusion of the Secretary of State 
in the functions of the military command. In one of the most 
remarkable passages of modern military literature, General 
Mangin, in his Comment finit la Guerre, has described the con- 
stant disasters that befell our Army owing to politica] interference 
with the military control, and Marshal Foch, in his report of the 
Commission of Inquiry on the operations of the Aisne, attributed 
the principal responsibility for the allied reverses to the Govern- 
ment. Subordinate officers had been asked to express their 
opinions upon the plans of the Commander-in-Chief, and the con- 
fidence of the General and the troops was undermined on the eve 
of what might have been decisive action. It was at this period 
that the British Prime Minister made, in the presence of the 
French Prime Minister and Secretary of State for War, a very 
remarkable statement, which has apparently escaped notice in this 
country. 

We should prefer [he said] that the Generals should keep to themselves 
their plans of action. When they are put on paper and communicated to 
Ministers, it is rare that the Ministers are the only persons to know them. 
It is not our business to know either the plans of attack, the place of 
attack, the date, or the number of guns and divisions to be engaged. It 
is essential that these details should remain secret. In Dngland we do not 
ask these questions. 


It is to be deprecated that this very clear line of division 
between the functions of strategy and tactics was not more closely 
adhered to in our conduct of the campaign. 

Whether or not the soldier be right in his condemnation of 
civilian interference in the war, our Cabinet system as a war 
machine stands condemned. In perusing the accounts of those 
qualified to speak, the layman is left with the melancholy impres- 
sion that our strategy was determined at every stage by gusts of 
wind proceeding from any quarter. It is quite clear that we 
waged our supreme struggle for liberty by adhering very closely 
to the methods of the fatuous Aulic council of Austria, which led 
to the undoing of that Empire one hundred years ago. 

It is somewhat of a relief to contrast the methods of Napoleon 
with our own. His early campaigns are the first instance in 
modern history of a democratic Government reaching a solu- 
tion of the correct adjustment of strategy and tactics. Had 
Napoleon not solved this problem he could never have achieved 
success. He took command of the French Army at a moment 
when the fortunes of his country were blackest. Having infused 
into a dejected and disorganised force a spirit worthy of the great 
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idea for which it stood, he discovered the patent of Victory. He 
began by ignoring the directions of his political masters, whom he 
despised, and ended by superseding them altogether. Whatever 
may be thought about his later campaigns, it has never been 
advanced, with regard to the series of battles culminating in the 
peace of Campo Formio, that he betrayed either the principles of 
the Revolution or the best interests of France. It is noteworthy 
also that the very rapid and efficient peace which he secured, by 
which the most reactionary power in Europe was compelled to 
cede Belgium and the Rhine frontier to France and to consent in 
the establishment of a Cis-Alpine Republic, was accepted by the 
Directory as being consistent with the province of so able a 
military commander. An explanation of the later exploits of his 
career, in which the mandate of trust given by the democracy to 
its General yielded to subservience and later to self-extinction, 
lies in a very curious difference between the French and English 
conception of the Executive power in a State. 

Now that democracy has apparently been fossilised into con- 
stitutionalism, it is not easy for those who regard that form of 
government merely as a machine to realise the difficulties which 
confronted Napoleon in giving expression to the real principles 
of democracy at a time when no political machinery was in exist- 
ence. If it be granted that democracy is a species of government 
which aims at representing the will of the people, and that a 
practical realisation of the principles of Liberty and Equality was, 
at the time of the Revolution, their keenest desire, it must be 
granted that Napoleon realised the aspirations of the people in a 
more accurate sense than any mere machinery was capable of 
doing. The peculiar feature of our democracy is that it starts 
with a strong executive, upon which our progressive history makes 
a series of incursions. There is, in our state theory, in the hands 
of the Executive a large reserve of power. Napoleon found the 
state a tabula rasa. There was no executive, or if there were an 
executive, every claw of power had been wrenched from it, as 
from a monster. His problem was to construct an executive 
power which should be able to take the ordinary measures for the 
safety and good government of the state. 

We are accustomed to an ordered society, in which the mere 
title of office implies power. It is sufficient for a Secretary of 
State to give an order and a Civil Servant is ready to hand to 
carry it out. But it explains much of the career of Napoleon that 
he found a chaotic administration whose every step had reduced 
society to disintegration. All that he could do was to work 
against the extreme theories of a state based upon the vague 
principles of the inalienable rights of man towards the establish- 
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ment of an enduring government. It must be granted that every 
successive step he took in this direction was taken with a regard 
for democratic form. For us who live in a country in which even 
the extreme powers of the Defence of the Realm Act were vested 
constitutionally in the executive power before the Act was passed 
—and indeed it was specifically stated at the time of its introduc- 
tion that the executive was merely making explicit a summary of 
its constitutional rights by Act of Parliament in order to avoid any 
possible subsequent friction in the Courts—it is hard to under- 
stand the necessity for the measures which Napoleon took in 
assuming the executive authority. If Napoleon, in the course of 
taking the power which he did, affected at any stage to despise a 
constituent assembly or a senate, he did so on precisely the same 
ground that Mr. Lloyd George or Mr. Asquith attacked the Con- 
servative Government after it had been in power for ten years— 
on the ground that it had no mandate. 

The establishment of a strong government and an efficient 
executive was, then, in Napoleon’s estimate, a necessary pro- 
lusion to his very practical achievements in giving content to the 
principles of the Revolution. If we glance at the practical 
improvements which he introduced, not only in France, but 
wherever his military exploits took him, it will be seen how perma- 
nent his services to civilisation have been. Wherever the French 
went the serfs were liberated, and it is not generally realised to 
what a great extent Europe was subjected to slavery. New 
methods were introduced into agriculture and industry. His 
roads, the best in Europe, stretch from one end of the Continent 
to the other, and communications have always been the mis- 
sionaries of civilisation. Canals intersected France and made 
commerce possible. He instituted by force of example a new and 
sane financial and administrative system into every government 
in Europe. The suppression of corruption and favouritism made 
it possible also to establish an equal system of taxation. The 
currency was reorganised ; the Bank of France was established. 

Some idea of his financial ability can be formed when it is 
recorded that the total National Debt of England in 1817 was 
848,000,0001., whereas the total National Debt of France did not 
reach 200,000,000/. until 1830, in spite of the fact that after 
Waterloo she had been mulcted in a War Indemnity. When this 
was paid off in 1818 French five per cents. stood only at the 
same discount as the British 5 per cent. War Loan to-day, whereas 
the Bank of England had suspended payment in the national 
financial crisis on the termination of the Napoleonic wars. In 
fact it may be said, and this is the greatest tribute that can be 
paid to Napoleon as the genius of economy, that after twenty- 
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two years of war the financial position of France had been 
extricated from chaos and placed upon a sounder basis than that 
of any other country. When due allowance has been made for 
fortuitous circumstances, even when it is recalled that the soil 
of France had been free from war, and that France is an agri- 
cultural country, the condition in which Napoleon left her reflects 
the greatest credit upon his administration. 

It must not be forgotten that the country had endured the 
privations incidental to prolonged warfare. In the ten years that 
culminated at Waterloo there can have been no fewer than 
1,500,000 men killed. It has been estimated that the actual losses 
of France between 1914-18 are in the region of 1,370,000 killed 
and missing. As the population of France is about half as much 
again to-day as it was one hundred years ago, the proportion of 
the actual losses to the population was, of course, very much 
greater than these figures indicate. It is but another proof of 
the brilliancy of Napoleon’s administration that in spite of these 
tremendous losses France was able to maintain a standing army 
of a quarter of a million men after 1815. 

If we compare the state of affairs in England, on the other 
hand, at that time with the condition of our then greatest enemy, 
it will be recalled that everything was in the utmost chaos. In 
fact, the posture of things was very much as it is to-day—unem- 
ployment, financial stringency, labour troubles, and discontent 
were rife; the cost of living was high; whereas in France the 
centralised and local government, for which Napoleon was 
responsible, aided by the wonderful communications of the 
country, was able adequately to deal with such distress as there 
was. She had been well governed, and the spirit of the French 
peasant when confronted with difficulties was high. 

When it is remembered that economic conditions and unfair 
taxation were largely responsible for the Revolution, it can be 
seen, even from such a brief summary of the material condition 
into which Napoleon had led his country, and made possible for 
the rest of Europe, that he had, at any rate, freed the people from 
the primary cause of discontent. He himself appointed the 
collectors and receivers of taxation; instituted a court for the 
verification of their accounts; bound his officials by caution 
money ; and was inexorable to all corruption. Under his régime, 
at any rate, there was no malversation. It is but another instance 
of his efficiency as an economist that whereas under the Monarchy 
200,000 officials were employed, he collected double the amount 
with 5000 officials, but the burdens were so evenly distributed that 
all men felt themselves relieved of an intolerable weight. Under 
the ancien régime a farmer paid 81 per cent. of his income in 
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taxes and feudal dues. He now, with a minimum of incon- 
venience and vexation, paid only 21 per cent. Thus were men 
liberated from the chief shackles on their freedom and placed in 
a state of prosperity. For the first time the real meaning of the 
Revolution was understood. 

Having terminated the more material hindrances under which 
the people laboured, Napoleon proceeded to redeem the individual 
citizen from any and every influence, religious, legal, and indus- 
trial, which could abridge his liberty. With him the passion for 
equality was genuine and fierce. He found the army a mob; 
he left it a national and democratic institution, imbued with the 
vigour of youth, animated by patriotism, emboldened by the spirit 
of self-sacrifice, inspired by the justice of its great mission. In 
one of the most successful armies the world has seen Masséna 
was the son of a wine-merchant, Ney of a cooper, Lefevre of a 
miller, Murat of a publican, Lannes of an ostler, Augereau of a 
mason, and it was an army in which a general was old at thirty. 
So genuinely were this army and its leader fired by the spirit of 
Liberty and Equality that wherever it went it found in the hearts 
of generous men a natural alliance. A flame of democratic en- 
thusiasm preceded it, a flame which did not merely consume, but 
which lit up the darkness of men’s lives. Reggio, Ferrara, 
Modena, Bologna recovered the glory of the Middle Ages. Illyria 
and Dalmatia revived the splendour of ancient Rome. Lombardy . 
took down the rusty crown which it had placed upon the head of 
Charlemagne and now conferred it upon his no less illustrious suc- 
cessor. But the invasion of Egypt was fraught with more prac- 
tical results. In his own words he defines the results of his 
expedition : 

For the first time since the Roman Hmpire [he writes to Desaix] a 
civilised nation, cultivating the Arts and Sciences, was about to visit, 
measure, and explore those superb ruins which for so many centuries have 
engaged the curiosity of the learned world. 


In the Description of Egypt, the first scientific and comprehen- 
sive account written of that country since Herodotus, the results 
of the exhaustive information collected by his officers and savants 
are comprised, and form the starting-point of modern study and 
research. 

That Napoleon should have taken with him on all his expedi- 
tions men of culture, engineers, merchants and financiers shows 
a breadth of view which is characteristic of the man. In his civil 
administration also he showed the same liberality of mind. His 
prefects were the ablest men that he could discover ; among them 
were to be found the representatives of the ancien régime, of the 
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Constituent and Legislative Assemblies, of the Girondins, of the 
Jacobins, of the Convention and of the Directory. On the Council 
of the University which he founded, and which subsists to this 
day, sat together Cuvier, the Protestant man of science, and 
Bonald, the champion of Catholic reaction. He recalled the 
émigré of every class and of every opinion. That a priest had 
refused the oath was considered no bar to the exercise of his 
spiritual functions. For every man of ability there was a place; 
for every talent a scope; for every legitimate ambition a goal. 

The Prefects, the Codes, the Legion of Honour and the Lycée 
are the monuments which democracy sets up to Napoleon. To 
this day they flourish. Even the Parliamentary system owes its 
creation to him. The administrative, judicial, and financial 
organisations which Napoleon established survive not only in 
France, and it is an amusing commentary upon the modern 
Jacobin, who holds that Napoleon destroyed the Revolution, that 
his system finds the greatest favour in democratic countries. In 
Belgium and Italy the institutions he founded remain. In 
Holland his Code operated until 1838, and in the Rhine Pro- 
vinces until 1900. Even Spain has reproduced his institutions, and 
the shattered remnants of liberty were preserved in what was until 
1918 Russian Poland by the laws of Napoleon. That the in- 
vincible sword which he wielded struck its blows not only for 
France but for liberty, is demonstrated to the world by the 
inspiration of Kossuth, Mazzini and Garibaldi, who drew their 
fervour from him, and their spirit from his example. Even 
Croatia, which he never visited, attributes that first awakening 
of its national spirit to the glories of the Napoleonic era. Any- 
where, from Warsaw to Valladolid, may be seen his permanent 
bequests to civilisation. 

To think of this man as anything else but a democrat is of 
course impossible. He created the most permanent democratic 
institutions of Europe. He only failed to create a democratic 
government. France has been taught by the Third Republic to 
regard Napoleon as the destroyer of the First. Orthodox history 
has followed suit by pointing to his overwhelming military per- 
sonality as an insuperable bar to the development of a democracy. 
This is profoundly untrue, except in the sense that any democracy 
is in danger of the predominance of a personality. Whether that 
personality be military or political is merely an incident. With 
the lapse of a century since Napoleon’s day, arms have yielded to 
the toga, and now democracy stands in greater danger from the 
political superman than from the militarist. It is of little account 
that he preserves constitutional forms. Napoleon rose from one 
high office to another till he reached the purple, always with a 
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respect for democratic forms. Political egotism, like any other 
species of that virtue, is bound to observe manners if it is to suc- 
ceed. Monsieur Clemenceau dominated France by his personality 
during the war, and aspired to dominate her in peace, but the 
French, being realists as well as democrats, rejected him. Mr. 
Lloyd George also rose to the height of his influence in the war. 


Lestiz HorE-BE.LIsHA. 





‘TEUTONS' LATINISED AND UNLATINISED 


A NEW and fascinating significance attaches to the racial problem 
of Europe since the outbreak of a European war. The ideas of 
civilisation, ideas which we had complacently supposed to be in- 
herent in the modern conception of society, have suffered a notable 
setback ; forces have operated in the years 1914-19 which we had 
relegated to ‘the dark ages ’ and stigmatised as savage or barbaric ; 
and their psychological accompaniment has been at least as 
astounding and unexpected. Adaptability is perhaps the most 
prominent of all the capacities of organic life, and we adapted our- 
selves to the catastrophic conditions of the recent war; but the 
future philosophic historian will find its point of salient interest 
in the subversal of the whole alleged trend of modern thought and 
feeling, and will focus its ethical problem upon the fact that this 
comes as the term to achievements of enlightenment and progress 
which we had told ourselves exceeded those of all the generations 
of men that had gone before us. 

What are the eternal principles of civilisation, and what has 
race had to do with these things? Such great questions force 
themselves upon the attention when we look round about us now, 
and it is with the second of them that I propose to deal here. 

At the outset, however, we are met by a misleading ethnical ter- 
minology. We may read any day now of ‘ Teuton ’ characteristics 
or iniquities, of Caesar’s unfavourable opinion of the ‘ Germans,’ 
of ‘ Celt’ and ‘Teuton ’ to designate respectively the Frenchman 
and the Prussian, or of ‘Teutons’ contrasted with ‘ Anglo- 
Saxons.’ We were all of us moreover brought up on the ethno- 
logical legend of an Aryan race, the fine-grown, fine-featured men 
from somewhere in the region of the Himalayas who were the 
supermen among human beings and the stock from which all the 
best of Europe had been recruited; while the similar European 
fable of the noble Teuton, which has bitten so deep into the 
German consciousness, is greatly responsible for the recent 
conflict of nations. We now know—it has been known for more 
than a quarter of a century—that there never existed an ‘ Aryan 
race’ at all, that there never was a ‘ Celtic race,’ though there 
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was a Celtic culture and a Celtic speech, and that the German- 
speaking peoples are not the representatives of the Teutonic race. 

In the later Stone Age, long before the dawn of human history, 
two races of mankind took possession of Europe. The earlier 
came from the African coast across the Mediterranean, the later 
had at some time traversed the land which separates Asia from 
Europe, which it entered partly by way of Asia Minor. Physically 
the distinction between these two ethnological groups resided in 
the shape of the skull, in stature, and pigmentation. It is not 
of course possible here to cite the evidence on which these con- 
clusions rest, but no one who has seen the remarkable photographs 
of living races of men collected by Dr. Bedoe or reproduced in 
Professor Ripley’s book will be able to doubt that there are in 
fact two disparate types of the human skull, the one broad between 
the ears and shallow from back to front, the other narrow having 
all its depth from front to back. The first is the brachycephalic 
or round-headed shape, the second the dolichocephalic or long- 
headed. This dolichocephaly or brachycephaly is evidently the 
most persistent of all physical distinctions, and is our point of 
departure in tracing the geographical distribution of the races of 
mankind. Across the warp of these two immigrant African and 
Asiatic peoples a third race wove its strands. This third type is 
highly dolichocephalic, as had been a more primitive inhabitant 
of Europe who trekked north, it would seem, at the close of the 
glacial period in the steps of the receding ice. Is this third type 
@ survivor? or is he an early representative of the neolithic man 
from the Mediterranean, altered—save for his dolichocephaly— 
out of all recognition by ages of conflict with the harsh conditions 
of the north? At any rate the name homo europaeus which has 
been suggested for him is clearly appropriate, not because he was 
first to be found in Europe but because he is to be found nowhere 
else. 

It is when we come to name these three races that traditional 
usage affords us no clue to the facts. The race which hailed from 
the Mediterranean forms the underlying stratum of population in 
southern and western Europe. In this island and even in Ireland 
its most characteristic remnants have been pushed westward, 
towards the coasts, and are popularly called ‘Celtic.’ But, as 
has been said, Celtic is not the name of any people, and the speech 
and culture which are so described actually followed in the train 
of the round-headed race which crossed into Europe from Asia— 
brought with them, but not necessarily derived from them. This 
race after overrunning Europe retained as its principal habitat the 
central European plateau. The third race, which, as we see, has 
been called homo europaeus, is a northern one and its centre of 
dispersion is Scandinavia. To this race, and this only, is the 
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name Teutonic applicable. Scythians would be a good generic 
name for the people of Asiatic affinities ; and Iberians would be a 
good name for the Mediterranean race were there not a Caucasian 
tribe of that name in Asia. The names suggested for the three 
races that people Europe are ‘ Mediterranean,’ ‘ Alpine,’ and 
‘Nordic’ (Teutonic), ‘ Alpine’ as a name for the broad-headed 
race of Asiatic affinities recording the fact that these immigrants 
invariably chose the highlands for their habitat. It would seem, 
however, to be the least happy of the three designations because 
it gives no hint of origin. ‘ Alpine Celts’ has also been suggested 
because of the connexion between the arrival of this race at the 
close of the neolithic period and the culture known as Celtic. 

The fact that the Mediterranean race habitually sought the 
river courses and plains, while the Alpine race has chosen the 
barren heights and solitudes of Europe, may, I think, be correlated 
with interesting psychical differences. It has been maintained 
in a recent and suggestive book that no psychological characters 
can be allocated to the ethnic divisions of mankind, and that the 
data before us regarding the distribution of the races of Europe 
prove that nationalities are the product of political and social con- 
ditions rather than of racial affinity. But there is one thing 
which sticks closely to a race like its skull formation, and that 
is temperament. Human mentality appears to follow two main 
and widely divergent directions which answer broadly to the types 
formed in Asia and the types hailing from Africa: men tend to 
possess either a mercurial or a metaphysical and mystical tem- 
perament. It is perhaps the most fundamental distinction of all. 
The habitat of mercurial peoples is Africa, the southern continent, 
and the habitat of mystical peoples is Asia, the Eastern. The 
Southern peoples have in a high degree the psychological tempera- 
ment, they are interested in psychological phenomena and their 
minds turn to psychological explanations. The Eastern peoples 
have the metaphysical temperament, their minds turning to meta- 
physical explanations and lying along metaphysical grooves. Cer- 
tain characters associated to these temperaments are recognisable 
as the characters of the East and the characters of the South. 
The mercurial and psychological temperament has the southern 
fire, the mystical and metaphysical temperament the passivity of 
the East. And equally characteristic has been the human con- 
tribution from East and South in politics and theology. The 
trend of the East has been theocratic, the trend of the South demo- 
cratic. The East the classic home of despotism, the South the 
classic home of revolution. Eastern intense blood, southern hot 
blood ; they give us the unchanging East and the experimental 
South. The East suggests the sublimities, the South the humani- 


1 Evolution and the War, by P. Chalmers Mitchell, D.Sc., F.R.S., F.Z.S. 
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ties. What we dignify as ‘human’ however has been as rare 
as what we exalt as sublime; and the great mass of the popula- 
tions of the East and the South display characters complementary 
to, it may be, but also caricatures of these ideals. From Asia, 
the home of those peoples who in Europe sought the fastnesses 
and solitudes, of those Scythians described variously by the writers 
of antiquity as naturally virtuous and as savages who drank the 
blood of their enemies, comes religion. For on the whole—and 
I have not forgotten Egypt—religion comes from Asia; not neces- 
sarily from broad-headed Asia but from a humanity asianised in 
sentiment—it comes from the passive, reflective, despotic, taci- 
turn, solitude-loving, metaphysical continent. No religion of 
African or European origin has persisted to this day; without 
Asia these two continents would not be in possession of any of 
the living religions of the world. Something soulful in the East 
brings theosophy, something restless in the South favours reli- 
giosity ; witness Egypt and Greece : ‘ Everywhere I observe your 
religious inquisitiveness’ said Paul to the Greeks. The African 
type, the Mediterranean type which gives to western Europe the 
characters we have miscalled ‘celtic,’ is the more genial, the 
more ‘ human,’ the more sociable, with a far higher mental energy. 
Roughly, the eastern type has brought religion, traditionalism, 
transcendentalism, the southern science, enterprise, and social 
and political progress. 

The third psychological contribution to the races now inhabit- 
ing Europe was brought by the Teuton. Its influence is very 
potent everywhere, because the prehistoric admixture of this race 
throughout Europe was reinforced and emphasised in historic 
times. If the intellectual quota is brought by the Mediterranean 
race, the transcendental by the Asiatic, what the Teuton brings 
is the character quota. He brought, at the expense of the intellect 
and of all speculative activity, that which is the outstanding 
feature of many parts of Europe when compared with the other 
two continents—strong, adventurous, tenacious, and above all 
self-reliant character. Europe is to-day neither a long-headed 
continent nor a broad-headed, it is medium-headed. The Arab 
is a long-headed African in Asia, the Mongol a broad-headed 
indigenous Asiatic; Europe does not present these extremes, it 
owes its history to the interbreeding of races, but the character- 
making quality did not come from Asianoid or Africanoid races, 
it was supplied by the Teuton. This tall fair race mixed every- 
where, as we have said, with the Mediterranean and Alpine races 
in prehistoric times, and this accounts for the tradition preserved 
in Greece and elsewhere of a fair-haired ruling caste. 

When, about the first century of our era, the historic period 
opens for the Europe outside the confines of Greece and Italy, 
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the land which Caesar called Germania, stretching from the Baltic 
to the Danube and the Vistula to the Rhine, was inhabited by 
peoples whose dissimilar customs and appearance are noted by 
him and by Tacitus. They were the Alpine race and the Nordic 
or Teutonic race. England was inhabited by the primitive 
Mediterranean stock, crossed perhaps by waves of prehistoric 
Nordic and by a recent strain of Belgae from Gaul. France 
was then, as now, the home of the three great races: the 
Mediterranean the oldest, the Alpine, which right through central 
Gaul had taken possession—probably here and elsewhere by peace- 
ful penetration—of the higher and less attractive country, and the 
Teutonic, the Belgae of Caesar’s description, which occupied the 
north of the country. The Spanish peninsula was, as it is to- 
day, prevalently Mediterranean, though like England it had 
received an Alpine visitation. Italy from Tuscany downwards 
was Mediterranean, but from Tuscany to the Alps it was Alpine.” 
Greece with a primitive Mediterranean substratum blended with 
the Alpine held perhaps as great a mixture of races as France 
holds to-day. What are now Holland and Belgium were chiefly 
Teutonic, and Switzerland was a mixture of Alpine and Teutonic 
(or Helvetic) elements. Scandinavia, like Russia, was an outlier 
of Europe ; it was the Teutonic reservoir, while Russia had not 
yet received its characteristic population. But when the Roman 
Empire fell fresh hosts of invading Teutons crossed into Gaul 
after the retreating figure of the Roman soldier, and eventually 
reached Britain, Italy, and Spain. This irruption altered the 
character and trend of civilisation in Europe both West and East. 
For the depleted plains of Germany were colonised by a new 
people—the Slavs—entering the country from some district north 
of Europe towards Russia. These Slavic hordes were congeners 
of the prehistoric Alpine race, and the concurrence of the two 
great race movements in the historic period resulted in changing 
the incidence of the broad-headed and Teutonic long-headed 
streams in Europe. The Slav, it has been well said, did for 
Eastern Europe, less successfully, what the Teutons effected in 
Western. They slavonised Prussia and Saxony, reached South 
Germany, and penetrated nearly to the Rhine on the west, thus 
bringing a double dose of ‘ Alpinism ’ to many parts of Germany. 
Their westward career was stopped in the ninth century by 
Charlemagne, but in that century they colonised Russia, and, 
taking possession of south-east Europe, made that a second 
European stronghold of Slavdom. In Western Europe the 
Teutonic invasion more than redoubled the strength of the 
Teutonic strain in France and England, the English after the 
fifth century becoming a prevalently Nordic people, while 


2 In the centre of Italy—Rome itself—the races had blended. 
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Germany, which had been depleted of much of ‘its ‘Teutonic 
population, became prevalently Alpine. 

The following table will show the elements in European 
nations at a glance : 










TABLE OF THE RACE MIXTURE IN EUROPEAN NarTIONs. 


The italicised letters betoken the weak or more or less submerged strains, 
the non-italicised the strong strains. The first letter indicates the pre- 
vailing or characteristic stock.* 















England 
T.M. 






France Belgium 


M.A.T. T.A. 


Italy Russia 4 Holland 

M.A.T. 8.T. with A. 7.4. 
and other Asiatic 

(Mongolian) elements 
























Sweden, Norway, and Greece Spain and Portugal 


Denmark 
2. M.M.+A. M. (M.+4A.T.) 


(small tracts of A. in 
Norway and Denmark) 
















Switzerland Germany Austria-Hungary ® 
A.T. A.T.+8. A.T, 














Italy, Greece, France, Spain, Portugal, England and Wales, 
Ireland, and portions of Scotland, all agree in possessing the 
M element. Austria, Russia, Germany, Switzerland, Holland, 
Belgium, Scandinavia agree in not possessing it. If we except 
Greece, every one of these countries not itself Teutonic in origin 
has received Teutonic accessions in the historic period, Russia 
through Sweden, Ireland and Wales through the Norsemen and 
later through their French kinsfolk the Normans, Scotland with 
Norsemen Saxons and Normans, Spain and Portugal with Goth 
Visigoth and Suevian, Italy with the Lombard (and Norman). 
Again, Italy, France, Spain, Great Britain and Ireland, Belgium, 
Austria proper, Switzerland, Holland, and Scandinavia agree in 
not possessing Slav admixture. Russia, Prussia, Saxony and 
other parts of Germany, Bohemia, Poland, and the Balkan States, 



















3 M. Mediterranean or Iberian race (African origin). 
A, Alpine, Alpine-Celt, or Scythian race (Asiatic origin). 

T. Teutonic or Nordic race, Homo Europaeus (remote African origin). 

S. Slav. Part of the Alpine race, with a centre of dispersion on European 
confines of Russia. 

4 The ‘Teutonic’ element in Russia is mainly Finnish, and prevails in the 
north-west. The Finn is a proto-Teuton. 

5 The political union of Austria with Slav nations, and in the case of Greece 
the Slavic intermixture of the eighth century and its proximity to the Southern 
Slav States, must be remembered. As to the Hungarians, this gifted people 
appear to be of Finnish origin; they came out of Southern Russia and must have 
borrowed from Turkish tribes ‘ in the course of their long migrations.’ 
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agree in possessing it. But the absence of the A element does 
not determine likeness between peoples, since countries as dis- 
similar as Spain and Scandinavia have effectively no A admixture 
at all. It is in combination that the A element has proved of 
such importance; the broad-headed folk appear to be a good 
binding strain, and although it is very difficult to decide which 
of the racial combinations of Europe has been most advantageous 
and which least, the M-A mixture appears to have been behind 
the greatest human achievements and the A-T mixture the least 
racially favourable. In any case the most momentous event in 
the ethnic history of mankind was the mixture of the long-head 
with the broad-head ; it has played in human history a part no 
less primal than reproduction by two sexes has played in the 
history of species. The greater portion ef Germany, Austria, 
Bavaria, the Tyrol, and a good part of Switzerland, with Savoy 
and Piedmont, is typically Alpine. But the first five must have 
undergone constant T fusion, and the two last constant M. In 
Belgium it is the A element which has taken on latinisation 
(Walloons), the T element (Fleming) has proved both ruder and 
more resistant to Latin influences. 

Does the table bear out the contention that temperament is 
a racial constant? The M and A temperaments have already been 
classed broadly as mercurial and metaphysical. The Teutonic 
temperament may best be classed as dull. It is on one side an 
active temperament with the splendid energy which this implies, 
but on the intellectual emotional and psychological plane it is a 
dull temperament. If we look at the table we shall see that 
France contains all the races, while England though it has a 
Mediterranean substratum is overwhelmingly Teutonic and should 
be contrasted with Ireland where the compound is in inverse pro- 
portions. Is there not a real irreducible difference between the 
English and the Irish temperament? and why is it that in England 
we do not find the same range of temperament—from a brilliant 
ta a dour—which we have in France? On the other hand in 
Germany where the Mediterranean strain is absent we have an 
equalisation of national temperament similar to the English. The 
combination, however, of T race with an M substratum makes 
a less homely man than the A and T (German) and makes the 
English also a pleasanter person to deal with. To what do 
the French owe qualities to be found in na other people? The 
answer is racial. Any French person may unite in himself the 
three European races. Where else do you get, as in Northern 
France, the Latin temperament stiffened by Teutonic character? 
Is it not the absence of any but a weak or submerged Teutonic 
strain in Italy or Spain and the preponderance in both countries 
of purely Mediterranean (or M-A) elements which account for 
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their unlikeness say to England or Holland? What nations in 
Europe are so unlike as the Scandinavian and the Latin or Greek? 
and where else are the racial factors so opposed ?—a radical opposi- 
tion due to absence of the A strain, the complete absence of the 
M, and the unrelieved Teutonism of the Scandinavian peoples. 
The Russian, the Hungarian, the Prussian, Swiss and English, 
the Spanish, the Japanese, are, physically and mentally, very 
accurate resultants of their racial composition, apart from all con- 
sideration of political and educational influences. | What are 
sociological and political phenomena themselves but the unfolding 
of racial arcana? Spain may be taken as an excellent instance. 
Dr. Chalmers Mitchell writes ‘ the grave Spaniard is as certainly 
one of the Mediterranean race as the excitable Welshman or 
Scotch highlander.’ But the Moor who went to Spain had been 
crossed with the asianised Arab, and to this day the gay tempera- 
ments are to be found precisely along that stretch of Spanish 
country where the Mediterranean race is in its purest form. Now 
asianised peoples are no mare to be classed temperamentally with 
their original race than Nordic peoples. It cannot be doubted 
that the Berber in Africa, the Arab in Asia, the Teuton, and the 
race which to-day populates a great part of France, all southern 
Italy, Greece and Spain, which is preponderant in Ireland and 
exists as a substratum in England, all originated in North Africa. 
And it is as correct to contrast the Asiatic variety with the 
Mediterranean as it is to contrast the Nordic. Climate appears 
to have been the chief factor in the making of races, as it has 
been in the making of species, and the temperament and character- 
istics of a primordial race—a neolithic people living 5000 to 
10,000 years before our era—may be formed and finally fixed 
not on the continent of origin but on that of settlement. This 
is what happened to the proto-Teuton in North Europe, and to 
a lesser degree to the Arab and Hindu—both of African dalicho- 
cephalic origin—who have undergone asianisation in the continent 
of their adoption. The living types to-day which correspond most 
closely with the three races that now inhabit Europe are, for 
the Mediterranean race, the Berber of North Africa; for the 
‘ Alpine,’ the Armenoid of Asia Minor; and for the Nordic or 
Teutonic, the Swede. As to the contention that ‘ pure races’ 
have the great réle in human affairs it is as gratuitous as the 
assertion that such a pure race is represented by the German. 
Everything great in the world has been done by mixed races.: It 
is to mongrelism that Babylon, Phoenicia, Egypt, and Greece owe 
their histories ; and if the greatness of Italy represented the great- 
ness of a mosaic race, the latest nation to enter the European 
confederation owes its ability to walk in new paths and modernise 
old tracks to the same cause; for the Japanese are the most 
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mixed of the mongoloid peoples. We are yet awaiting news of 
the ‘ pure race’ which has left its mark on human history. 

The influence which race exerts upon civilisation will depend 
upon the influence which education exerts upon race. Which 
is the stronger, ‘ nature or nurture’? The educational idealists 
of the nineteenth century bid us recognise the magic alchemy in 
the schoolmaster’s art, tae twentieth-century biologist has already 
called upon us to realise that even in the psychological world the 
Ethiopian cannot change his skin or the leopard his spots, neither 
by thinking can a man add one cubit to his stature. Of the two 
momentous factors which go to form a man, his race and his sur- 
roundings, his race is the real maker of his destiny. Education 
is indeed as Plato said a drawing out of what is already there; 
it is only in a modified sense that it imposes what is not there. The 
miracle which really waits upon education is akin to that which 
Nature is always herself working. It is the miracle wrought by 
accumulated education. The title I have chosen ‘‘“Teutons”’ 
latinised and unlatinised’ suggests in fact the réle reserved both 
to race and education in the making of nations. For it means 
that it is possible for alien races to be brought under the influence 
of the civilisation of a prepotent race and undergo at its hands a 
profound modification. 

Such a part has been played in modern Europe by one country. 
That country is France, and its réle has been the civilising of 
the northern races. Fifteen hundred years ago, in the opening 
decade of the fifth century, the centralised power of Rome was 
shaken by the attacks of the Goth, and Gaul was left alone in 
western Europe to meet the incursion of the northern barbarian. 
The day that the Roman set foot in Gaul he laid the first stone 
of that northern outpost of civilisation which was to take up the 
work where Rome left it four centuries later. 

BdpBapou ! The word passed from Greece to Italy to express 
—by an antithesis—an achievement of one portion of the human 
race, which belongs to it as truly to-day as it did twenty-five and 
twenty centuries ago. The barbarian was the man who did not 
speak Greek ; all through the Middle Ages the untutored was he 
who had no Latin, and when Fius the Tenth on his accession to 
the papacy gently reproved the cardinals for electing a pope who 
spoke no French, he handed on the same tradition. For the Latin 
hegemony passed to France the daughter country; Italy and 
France are for modern civilisation 4 yarnp Kal 4 Kopn, who have 
kept the barbarian at bay and gradually brought into honour the 
sentiments and the mentality upon which the ‘ humanities’ have 
always depended. On the other hand no European race which 
failed to come under Latin civilisation has ever sloughed all 
traces of its barbarism ; they are mental traces which thrust them- 
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selves athwart the fine achievements—the lack of sense of fitness 
and proportion, the failure to deal with ideas and psychological 
values, to attain that Latin culture which permeates all classes, 
a culture without letters. Such an evaluation of modern European 
facts runs, I know, directly counter to the cry which had been 
raised for some years preceding the war—‘ The Latin races are 
decadent.’ Latin and latinised races, nevertheless, have preserved 
something precious and persistent which is of great moment to 
the civilisation of the human spirit, which has tempered the 
organisation of material life, and given to the accumulation of 
facts as of riches their true value in the life equation. It may 
be more astonishing to the idealist but I think it is not less true 
that the metaphysical habit of mind has failed to influence civilisa- 
tion in this direction as the Latin soul has influenced it. Every 
advance of Europe has been due to activities and originalities of 
spirit which have nothing in common with the German philosophi- 
cal temper. It is the ‘ psychological temperament ’ of the Latin 
peoples which lies at the root of their gifts to Europe, and it is 
this which will play the greater part in the further education of 
mankind. 

When the Latin withdrew from Western Europe to withstand 
the Goth at the gates of Rome, Gaul was the most completely 
latinised of its colonies and its heir and ablegate in the West. The 
Iberian peninsula—which had given Trajan and Hadrian to the 
empire—was to become for centuries the prey of the Saracen, 
Britain was to be raided for five hundred years by Anglo-Saxon 
and Dane, but Gaul was to meet the shock of half a dozen northern 
invasions, and take her name from the freemen of the North, only 
to couple it with the qualifying latinism which sums her mother- 
work among the nations, and to know herself and be known as 
la gentille France. 

After the Franks, the Burgundians; that Gothic people who 
settled west of the Rhine as ‘ Allies of the Roman,’ and whose 
pride it was to describe themselves as ‘Romans’ left by Drusus 
to garrison Germany. The land which they now occupied was 
peopled by the Alpine race, and these latinised Alpines proved pre- 
potent over the Teutonic invader, for Burgundy is to-day mainly 
a broad-headed district. But Alpine or Teuton there is not a 
people more characteristically French, more completely a growth 
of the French soil, than the Bourguignons—with their large self- 
respecting dignity and French amenity and fire. A separate 
realm—the Visigothic kingdom of Aquitaine—was established to 
the west of the Rhone by another Gothic group, which had come 
from invading Italy and had sworn to be henceforth its defenders. 
And in the last place we have the Norman. He also invaded terri- 
tory already occupied by the Alpine race ; but the Northmen from 
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Scandinavia at once revealed a trait which distinguished them 
from all other Teutons. They saw and understood the spirit of 
Latin Gaul and entirely abandoned the traditions the religion and 
the language of their own country. Her people became their 
people and her God their God. ‘ No race has ever shown a greater 
power of absorbing all the nobler characteristics of the peoples 
with whom they came in contact, or of infusing their own energy 
into them,’ writes Green. And the French historian speaks of 
Rollo’s warriors becoming the fathers ‘d’un grand peuple, qui fut 
le plus ferme boulevard de la France contre les invasions des 
peuples du Nord.’ This strength of purpose took the Norman to 
Southern Italy and Sicily, and brought him to England, to effect 
the second and last permanent conquest of these islands—once 
more a Teutonic conqueror but bringing with him the Latin spirit. 
What this late arrival of a semi-latinisation meant for England 
cannot be over-estimated ; the precious and noble things which 
seem most English now, are Norman gifts—the English cathe- 
drals, manors and castles, and that splendid language which Latin 
and Teuton built up together, the most intimate and lasting record 
of a fusion of genius, which every page of our literature yields 
us, which shines to us from the lines as we write them. 

How far the Norman had fared may be gauged by comparing 
his churches of the Abbaye aux Hommes and the Abbaye aux 
Dames at Caen with the humble buildings he found when he 
came to Saxon England. We do not know what amount of 
Norman admixture there has since been in the population, but 
by the time of Edward the First one person in every five, perhaps, 
descended from the conquering race ; and the conquerors were not 
confined to Normans, they included Frenchmen from Picardy, 
Artois, Maine and Anjou, Brittany. And in the evolution of 
England this influence has been almost supreme. The champion 
of English liberties, the man who won Magna Charta for the men 
of England, was a Frenchman on his father’s side who held an 
English earldom through his Norman mother. The prelate who 
withstood the king for the sake of the liberties of the Church was 
Norman through both mother and father. The English Parlia- 
ment still speaks to us of its origin through its French name; 
and the brilliance of the epoch which opened for England at the 
close of the Wars of the Roses had been built up by a Franco- 
English people under the guidance of Norman kings and Norman 
statesmen. Moreover as the English ecclesiastical martyr-saint 
was of Norman race, the saintly monarch whose name summed 
what was most English before the Norman came, so that the 
customs of England were affectionately referred to as those fol- 
lowed tempore regis Eduardi—this monarch was himself partly 
Frank and Norman by lineage and wholly so in sympathy tongue 
and customs. 
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If Normandy has been a French outpost, Brittany has been 
a French outlier. Renan’s description of his compatriots as Celts 
mixed with a Gascon and crossed with a Lapp is suggestive but 
inaccurate. Brittany is in fact an ethnic amalgam in which those 
miscalled ‘ Celts’ who are supposed to be its characteristic popula- 
tion are its smallest factor. It is principally Alpine, as the flat 
broad face of Bretagne bretonnante discovers ; but the Alpine race 
was mixed, perhaps even from prehistoric times, with a blond 
long-headed race—proto-Teutons, of the same stock as the Belgae. 
The Alpine race itself is in some districts superimposed upon a 
still older Mediterranean race, while in historic times a mixed 
British-Saxon contingent from these islands settled along the 
Rance. But if the English Teuton reached Brittany the French 
Teuton—the Frank—never penetrated there. Brittany then is 
an Alpine not a Mediterranean centre. The Celtic speech which 
is preserved there, as in Ireland, Wales, and parts of Scotland, 
and until recently in Cornwall, is thus not a racial adjunct but 
‘a phenomenon of isolation ’—like the bagpipe. A curious fact 
emerged when, some time in the ’eighties, the then new Society 
for Psychical Research made inquiries as to abnormal sensory 
experiences, sights and sounds or tactile sensations with no recog- 
nisable physical basis—the affirmative answers came largely from 
Treland, Wales, the Scotch Highlands, and Brittany. Are such 
experiences also to be accounted ‘ phenomena of isolation ’? 

The part which France has played as trait d’union between 
North and South, their middle term, with power to blend the 
qualities of both and carry the resulting spirit of its matchless 
civilisation through the world, was foreshadowed by a symbolic 
geographical position—between the southern and the northern seas 
with an outlet to the ocean. Its varied gifts for the civilising of 
the human spirit are not found joined in any other nation—a 
power of making the heterogeneous homogeneous, not as a political 
tour de force but through a spiritual infiltration; its power of 
gentilising, of ‘ latinising,’ of applying, that is, the kind of culture 
of the human spirit which I have called a culture without letters. 
And, not least, its signal power of proving attractive to other races 
in whatever character it is brought in contact with them; not 
least, I say, because such a faculty lies at the root of all successful 
education. The triumph of France, where the three great races 
meet, is the achievement of moral unity. This has not yet been 
achieved in Italy, is not secure in Spain though this is one of the 
most racially homogeneous of all nations, and does not belong to 
England in consequence of radically felt class distinctions. 
The character of French civilisation is to make France the 
spiritual home of the three races, the reconciler by bestowing on 
each something greater than it brought. The Scotchman’s pride 
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is to be a Scot, the Irishman clings with passionate tenacity to 
all that is Irish, but the Frenchman from the Pyrenees to the 
north coast is French first, French last, and French all the time. 

No one can look down a list of French people without being 
struck with the number of names of German origin. With Alsace 
and Lorraine, with the constantly shifting frontiers of France, her 
influence on the Rhinelands, and the immigration of men of 
German race into Gallic territory, the patronymics of France 
have perhaps a more heterogeneous origin than in any other 
nation. There has been a great deal of talk about nationalities 
and naturalisation during the war—some of it foolish enough. 
Loyalty is not a matter of nationality but of temperament. 
When the war broke out the two men who perhaps saved the 
situation for us were a German prince—who comes of a stock 
which seems to prove its loyalty wherever it is placed—and a 
Cabinet minister who is as much American as English. The 
traitors in every one of the belligerent nations have been chiefly 
recruited not from ‘enemy aliens’ but from compatriots; and 
it is blindness not to see that offers of money frequently prove a 
stronger inducement to treachery than naked patriotism proves to 
loyalty. Neither is it reasonable, for example, to tell us on the 
one hand that everyone is tied to his nation by bonds stronger 
than death, and that therefore no person of right feeling could 
desire to belong to another, and at the same time reserve this 
as the lot of all women who marry foreigners. 

Were France ta hound out everyone of German race to the 
third and fourth generation it would mean a veritable exodus 
of her citizens—for no nation outside Germany has had more 
Germanic infusion, and none has known so well what to do with 
it. She has made it French. Such notable French figures as 
George Sand and Madame de Staél both had German ancestry ; 
Madame de Berny, the prime moulder of Balzac, was the daughter 
of a German father—but French in sentiment, in generosity of 
character, in literary taste and courage. For what is character- 
istically French is precisely the mixture of M A and T race, 
plus latinisation and the prepotent Mediterranean temperament. 
Joan of Arc herself must have been of the Alpine race, a gallicised 
Alpine in brilliance of temperament, in spiritual intensity, in 
the finely tempered qualities of the soul, and in a quality which 
is very French—social courage. 

France has latinised all the Germanic elements that have 
invaded her, and latinism is the outstanding quality of her 
influence when compared with that of Teutonic and Germanic 
nations. The European races on French soil have been latinised 
and have never been slavonised; the unlatinised A and T races 
in Germany have undergone some slavonisation. Thus the race 
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histories of the two peoples are the poles apart. The prepotent 
Mediterranean race, the most temperamentally vigorous of the 
three races, underwent, in contact with the Alpine race, latinisa- 
tion, as it had undergone hellenisation; a fact which connects 
those two civilisations and places them again in antithesis to 
Teutonic and Germanic civilisations. Moreover the M race has 
not undergone either teutonisation® or slavonisation. It has 
undergone asianisation in another continent and in that guise has 
brought some of the great gifts to mankind. On the other hand 
the ancient Alpine race has been mediterraneanised, latinised, 
slavonised, and teutonised in Europe, and the Teuton in his 
turn has undergone mediterraneanisation, latinisation, and 
slavonisation. 

Lord Haldane has said that the English people are ‘ very much 
like the Germans,’ and Dr. Chalmers Mitchell tells us that twenty 
years ago he wrote : 

Of European nations, Germany is most alike to England. In racial 
character, in religious and scientific thought, in sentiments and aptitudes, 
the Germans, by their resemblance with the Hnglish, are marked out as 
our natural rivals. 


This seems to me to apply to none but Teutonic Germans. I 
will take three obvious terms of comparison: (1) Scholarship. 
The English and the German have hardly any mental quality in 


common here ; there is not in England the painstaking and minute 
scholarship of Germany, and the German is certainly less original. 
There is not in Great Britain any of the metaphysical instinct so 
prominent in Germany—if we except Scotland, where surely 
something of Alpine invasion has lingered on widespread in the 
Scotch compound, if not in head-formation at least in the presence 
of the metaphysical temper? Again there is that relative uncouth- 
ness of German scholarship recorded by Porson : 

The Germans in Greek 

Are sadly to seek; 

Not five in five score, 

But ninety-five more :— 

All, save only Hermann, 

And Hermann ’s a German. 


Hellenisation of spirit, rare enough in England, is totally 
absent in Germany—we need only except Lessing, who 
was a Lusatian, Goethe the planetary Teuton who heard 
the call of the Latin temperament, and Heine who was 
a Jew. (2) Politically. There is much less instinct for 
political liberty in Germany than in Great Britain. That 


§ The exceptions, strangely enough, are Great Britain"and Ireland, though the 
teutonism is thorough in the first and only partial in the second. 
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this .is| due to the ‘Alpine’ element is shown by a com- 
parison with the United States where the races are again over- 
whelmingly Teutonic. (8) Colonisation. In Germany the 
adventurous spirit of the Teuton is absent, the Alpine despotic 
tendency present, and not improved by the dash of dominating, 
or domineering, Teutonic character. When we go behind these 
differences we find that racially there are some of the strongest 
contrasts in Europe between the various German peoples and the 
inhabitants of Great Britain. To begin with the ‘ continental 
Saxon’ is a slavonised Teuton, the Wiirtemberger is mainly a 
slavonised Alpine, the Bavarians are germanised members of 
‘Alpine’ races who form the core of North Italian alpinism, 
reinforced by tribes of Alpine-Gothic character, widely teutonised, 
and with a Slav infiltration from the North East. The denizen 
of the Rhinelands is indeed a Teuton but his affinity is rather 
with the Frank or Frisian than with the Angle or Saxon, as 
the Anglo-Saxon’s affinity is greater with the inhabitant of 
Schleswig than it is with any German people. As to the Prussian 
he is a slavonised Finn, and at no point of his history mental 
or political has he had any sort of contact with the Englishman. 
It is obvious that the Reformation set the English looking towards 
Germany, that the Stuart revolution brought us into political 
relation with German states, emphasised by the royal marriages 
with German Protestants common in non-Catholic Europe; that 
in the nineteenth century, in spite of the part which the French 
Revolution had played in progressive English thought, English 
people did for the first time in their history turn to German 
models; but even this was not a deep-seated event, belying as 
it did the trend of English thought from Chaucer to Shakespeare. 
The characteristic feature of Germany is its ‘alpinism,’ the 
A race is ubiquitous, the M race absent ; while in England there 
are marked traces of the M race, but no A, and the common 
element, T, is modified to a greater extent by A in Germany than 
it is by M in England. When the war broke out a German 
professor said that Germany must win because it had the ‘ long- 
heads.’ But Germany is on the whole definitely broad-headed ; 
if the long-heads alone can win wars, then winning is confined 
to the three Scandinavian nations with the English, Spanish, 
Portuguese, Sicilians and Irish; and if it is the Teutonic long- 
head who must win then Germany would have no chance against 
England or Scandinavia, and France herself is more Teutonic in 
the north-east than is Germany in the south. When we begin 
to look for teutonism as a power in Europe only one conclusion 
can be accepted—the source of the Teutonic race is Scandinavia, 
but teutonism as a moral force has its headquarters in England ; 
it is this force which will now share with the Latin in creating 
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a moral ‘balance of power.’ The Teuton is self-reliant, 
aggressive, self-assertive, With a strong instinct of protection, with 
neither quickness nor suppleness of intelligence. A lover of class 
privilege and a sentimentalist, he has considerably less sentimen- 
talism than the German but, like the German, considerably less 
“sentiment ’ in the Latin sense of the word than any Latin. With 
small intellectual inquisitiveness, he is easy to move through the 
sentiments or prejudices but slow to move through ideas. Lover 
of political liberty and personal freedom, he is an aristocrat 
dowered with the political but not the psychological instinct for 
democracy. Caring for character and for character energies at 
the expense of intellectual energies, the Teuton will stick to you 
in a fight but will fail to understand you. The Teuton has 
supplied also the ‘ pushing ’ quality, which I do not say is a high 
or important one, but which belongs in a marked degree to the 
Englishman and the American and is totally absent in Spain, 
Italy, or France. This quality of ‘push’ is entirely absent in 
Ireland also. 

Until the war broke out teutonism and germanism certainly 
held the field. A moment’s glance at the episades of the nine- 
teenth century will show that this was so. England by its 
footing in the two hemispheres had become a missionary of 
teutonism not inferior to Rome as an apostle of latinism. A 
daughter of Teutanic England in the New World had elaborated, 
and launched upon Europe, a new type of social civilisation. 
Lastly, Germany had attained the greatest development of any 
modern state, a development which tapped all the resources of 
humanity. Thus the teutonic and germanic characters played the 
preponderating part in the history of the nineteenth century ; and 
when the twentieth opened the world had almost learnt to do 
without the Latin races, or at any rate it had forgotten to look 
to them as a great moral and intellectual force in its affairs. Of 
this latinism France has always been the chief missionary in the 
modern world. She takes the missionary spirit with her as 
England takes the political: it was our Teutonic-German out- 
look before the war which made us forget that France has always 
been the missionary of Europe, missionary of ideas, missionary 
of a spirit of life. She is that wonderful country where the 
women are practical and the men idealists; nowhere else indeed 
have women played so great a réle, and no men in Europe are 
so acted upon by women as the French. A spirit of life! It 
had been expressed for Germany by Bismarck and other notables 
in the boast that Prussia was ‘a male State,’ separated entirely 
from the spirit of countries like France or Italy. Si monumentum 
requiris, circumspice. It would be difficult to deny that the 
latinised ‘ Mediterraneans’ are the most finely tempered peoples 
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of Europe; and they have elected, it would seem, ta rule in the 
hearts of men which the Teuton has never achieved, as also he 
has not been able to direct the intellectual life of the races he 
has governed. The Mediterranean race in India, for example, has 
always been and will always be perfectly conscious of the limita- 
tions of the Teutonic mind. The Teuton’s seat is a throne. 
That has summed his history in other continents. It sums his 
temper of isolation as well as his faculty for government. 
But the Mediterranean race is seated in the forum where 
men and markets congregate, at the hearth—the place of intimity, 
education, converse—in the world, as we may say that the Asiatic 
has his seat among the stars. The talent for governing men, 
however—the Teutonic talent—is by no means the highest. The 
highest talent is thought. Someone has said : 


In France more than in any other country it is realised that as the 
greatest events happen in the intellect the really interesting men are the 
artists, the men of letters, and the men of science. Their place in French 
esteem is far above that of the captains of industry, the millionaires, and 
the sportsmen. 


The Englishman governs but does not educate. I can hear 
the rumble of contemptuous dissent! Yet education does not 
consist in taking the blessings of the English constitution and of 
English daily customs to a foreign people, nor does it follow from 
the fact that Indians—or it may be Irish—come to our universities 
and learn what we have to teach. Education is the gift of 
sympathy, and no pure Teuton feels sympathy with an alien race. 
The Teutonic attitude is a class attitude on both sides—the spirit 
of education and understanding which passes like a fine current 
from class to class is not Teutonic. The Teuton is the fair long- 
head who has governed every race of mankind, but it is always 
the Mediterranean long-head who civilises. 

An accession of what is predominantly Teutonic influence was 
brought into Europe towards the end of the war from the other 
side of the Atlantic. The American is a Teuton who has under- 
gone a further process on a new continent—americanisation. He 
has higher mental energy than the Englishman. His sense of 
justice is clearer and his response to ideas; and therefore he is 
less swayed by prejudice and has abandoned the essentially British 
spirit of compromise. He has what has recently been called his 
‘drastic’ side. This spiritual radicalism, the accessibility to the 
influence of root ideas, accompanies his conception of democracy : 
such unveiled and uncompromising homage to real democracy as 
is shown in the note Mr. Wilson sent the Pope is clearly different 
from anything in the English temper. This is to say that teu- 
tonism in America is devoid of one of its most characteristic 
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elements, Teutonic aristocraticism. The American has much more 
simple frank friendliness than the Briton, and none of what was 
described by two charming young Italian women, who had vainly 
attempted to imitate it in London, as ‘lo stiff.’ When I was 
travelling from Italy to Paris a few weeks before war broke out 
I got into conversation with a young American couple; and the 
wife gave me the American woman’s view of the Englishwoman. 
She could do, and did, a hundred things which commanded the 
former’s admiration and respect, but she lacked ‘ brightness.’ 
The Englishwoman, I saw, had won a succés d’estime with Ameri- 
can women, but the Frenchwoman is regarded as ‘the finest 
woman in the world.” The American of both sexes joins a ‘ Medi- 
terranean ’ brightness and curiosity with the traditional Teutonic 
energy ; and perhaps America comes first among the big nations 
in desiring ‘a place in the sun’ for women. It will be seen, there- 
fore, that the American has qualities which may yet astonish the 
Teuton as much as the Latin when it comes to reconstruction. 
Many years ago I noticed that the German was ‘ recessive’ 
in cross-breeding ; that no race gave so small an account of itself 
in a mixed marriage ; and this fact should doubtless be correlated 
with another, that the Alpine character is somewhat ‘ negative,’ 
the character of a ‘sedentary’ ‘ passive ’ ‘ patient ’ and ‘ taciturn’ 
people ; which may be compared with Lessing’s saying: ‘the 
character of the Germans is to have no character.’ Of the three 
European races the Alpine has the least character force, with a 
disposition moreover which appears to be contingent in a sense 
that is true of neither the Mediterranean nor the Teuton. The 
Slavs, as we have seen, are a réchauffé of the Alpine race, re-cooked 
and sent forth into Europe and back towards Asia as the counter 
current to the Teutonic expansion which began in the fifth cen- 
tury. And Slavic characters may also prove to be unstable. A 
spirit of independence and revolt belongs to the Balkans, and 
exists in the Russian side by side with a spirit of passive resigna- 
tion. But in passing to Slavic Alpine characters have certainly 
undergone some transformation. The Tchek temperament is 
more vivid than the Alpine; it is a new temperament, neither 
sombre with the Alpine nor dull with the Teuton, nor is it gay 
with the Mediterranean ; and in Bohemia the Tchek proves pre- 
potent in all crosses with the German, just as happens in the 
mixed French or Irish marriage. The same fact is noted by Mr. 
Gerard, ex-ambassador in Berlin, who says that the ‘ invariable 
result’ of mixed marriages between the Polish women and the 
sons of Germans settled in Poland is ‘ that the children are Catho- 
lics and Poles’: this is a point of considerable importance in 
gauging the moral and temperamental influence of a people. 
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The pure: Alpine betrays a quality of soul possessed by no other 
race under heaven, and which is best illustrated by the phenome- 
non of the Amazon or fighting woman. It is the quality of a 
soul which is not pugnacious, nor even vivacious, but which has 
what J will call the dedicated spirit. It belongs to the square- 
head to be governed by the idea ; the single idea, the mystical call. 
And the women of this race have been faithful interpreters of 
an experience common in specifically Alpine centres, but infre- 
quent elsewhere, the impulse to physical combat and battle as a 
spiritual integration, and a means of mystical self-fulfilment. It 
does not belong to the pugnacious Teuton who with his colonising 
tribes or under conquering dynasties has carried the clash of battle 
throughout Europe, nor to the peace-loving but spiritually com- 
bative ‘Mediterranean.’ Perhaps it requires a square-head to 
understand it! 

M. A. R. TUKER. 
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THE MARRIAGES OF THE PRINCES 
OF WALES 


In the course of over six hundred years, there have been nineteen 
heirs to the Crown bearing the title of Prince of Wales, but only 
seven ladies have been dignified by the description, Princess of 
Wales. Of these, two were natives of this country; three were 
German, one Spanish, and one Danish, by birth. 

The first Prince of Wales, in the modern sense of the term, 
did not marry until after he became King as Edward the Second. 
The story that he was born in Carnarvon Castle is true ; but there 
is no special significance in the circumstance, because Edward 
the First and his Queen had been living in, or on the borders 
of, Wales for about two years before April 1284, when their fourth 
son was born. The pretty tale about Edward’s presenting the 
child to the Welsh people as a native-born Prince of Wales who 
could speak no English dates from Tudor times, and is spoiled 
by the circumstance that, at his birth, he was not the heir to the 
Crown. The two eldest boys in the large family of Edward the 
First had died in childhood, but the third son, Alfonso, born in 
1273, survived the birth of his ill-starred brother by a few months. 
Edward was nearly seventeen years old when he was created 
Prince of Wales in 1801. He had already been betrothed to the 
little Maid of Norway, the heiress of the Scottish throne, but 
the child died in 1290, and a later proposal for the boy’s marriage 
to a daughter of the Count of Flanders had not matured. 
Although Edward was not actually married until after his suc- 
cession to the Crown, he was betrothed while still Prince of Wales. 
The marriage arranged for him was a political alliance, and it was 
regarded at the time as a triumph of diplomacy. The interven- 
tion of Pope Boniface the Eighth had brought about a reconcilia- 
tion between England and France, and had broken the Franco- 
Scottish League, and the new and short-lived friendship was sealed 
in 1303 by the betrothal of the Prince of Wales, then nineteen 
years of age, to Isabella, the daughter of Philip the Fair of France, 
a child of between seven and eleven—the date of her birth is 
uncertain. The marriage proved unfortunate for Edward, and not 
less unfortunate for France. The French desertion of the Scots 
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was avenged, thirty years after the marriage, by the English claim 
to the throne of France and the outbreak of the Hundred Years’ 
War. 

The son of this ill-matched couple, who became Edward the 
Third before his father’s death, never bore the title of Prince of 
Wales, although he was heir to the Crown for fifteen years. He 
was married, immediately after his accession, in his sixteenth 
year, to his cousin Philippa of Hainault, and their firstborn child, 
Edward of Woodstock, known to later generations as the Black 
Prince, was created Prince of Wales in 1348, at the age of thir- 
teen. His wife was the first Princess of Wales, and their marriage 
was no political arrangement but a romance, though their love 
story belongs to a relatively late period of their lives. The Black 
Prince, unlike most royal personages of the time, remained a 
bachelor until he had entered his thirty-second year, and the bride 
was thirty-four and a widow. Joan, Countess of Kent in her own 
right, was a daughter of Edmund, Earl of Kent, the sixth son of 
Edward the First, who had been beheaded by Queen Isabella and 
her paramour, Mortimer, in 1330, for deserting their cause and 
plotting for the restoration of Edward the Second, whom he 
believed to be alive. Joan was, therefore, a first cousin of the 
Prince. The King and Queen wished their son to make a great 
political alliance, and they disapproved of Joan, the circumstances 
of whose first marriage to Sir Thomas Holland had caused some 
scandal. Holland died in 1360, and his widow, the mother of 
five children, still retained the famous beauty of her youth ; later 
generations, possibly preserving an unrecorded tradition, called 
her the Fair Maid of Kent; it is also possible that her husband’s 
title of the Black Prince may be derived from a similar unwritten 
contemporary tradition. The Prince interested himself in his 
pretty cousin’s second marriage, and suggested as her choice one 
of his friends, whom he described as ‘one of the most chivalrous 
knights of England and one of the most honourable of men.’ The 
lady replied that she had already given her heart to the most 
chivalrous knight under heaven, that her love was hopeless, and 
that she could never marry. ‘My love for him parts me from 
allmen.’ After an adequate display of modesty or coquetry, Joan 
confessed that the Prince himself was her most chivalrous knight, 
and he thereupon said what was proper in such circumstances. 
It is quite likely that he had long been in love with la belle cousine ; 
they had been playmates as children. The paternal opposition 
was overcome, and Joan became the first Princess of Wales in 
1361. She is recorded to have encouraged the Prince in his ex- 
travagant tastes, but extravagance was an almost invariable royal 
vice in the period, and the marriage was happy. The first Princess 
of Wales never became Queen Consort, for her husband died in 
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his father’s lifetime in 1876. In the troublous times which fol- 
lowed, the widowed Princess played the part of a peacemaker. 
She retained her popularity, and when she fell into the hands of 
a body of insurgent peasants in the course of the Peasants’ Revolt, 
they dismissed her with kisses. She is said to have died broken- 
hearted at her son’s refusal to spare the life of his half-brother, 
her son by her first marriage. 

The third Prince of Wales was Richard, second son of the 
Black Prince and Joan of Kent; the elder son, Edward, had died 
at the age of five in 1370. Richard of Bordeaux, named from his 
birthplace, was created Prince of Wales five months after the 
death of his father, but he held the title only from November 1376 
to June 1377, when he succeeded the old King, Edward the Third. 
The grant of the title seems to have been the result of a desire to 
secure the succession of a son of the Black Prince in preference 
to the unpopular John of Gaunt, who was believed to have designs 
upon his nephew’s crown. Richard was only ten at the date of 
his accession, and his marriage did not take place until five years 
later. 

The fourth Prince of Wales was the son of Richard’s sup- 
planter, Henry of Lancaster. Immediately after his seizure 
of the throne, Henry the Fourth, in October 1399, created his son, 
Henry, a boy of eleven, Prince of Wales, and proposals were 
made for his marriage to the child-widow of Richard the Second, 
Isabella, daughter of Charles the Sixth of France. The proposals 
were inspired by financial considerations; the French were 
demanding the return of the girl’s dowry, and Henry the Fourth 
did not know where to find sucha sum. In the end, the Princess 
was sent home again without her dowry, but, once more, in 1406, 
negotiations took place for her marriage to the Prince of Wales, 
then sowing his wild oats as the ‘mad prince’ of the play. The 
French again rejected the marriage overtures ; in the same year, 
Isabella married the heir of the Duke of Orleans, and she died in 
1409, after giving birth to her first child. Henry the Fourth was 
determined to secure a French bride for his heir ; he made an offer 
for the hand of Isabella’s sister, Marie, who became a nun, and, 
in 1413, the year of his death, he attempted to arrange a marriage 
with a third sister, Catherine, the youngest daughter of Charles 
the Sixth. By this time the marriage proposals had become 
connected with the ambition of the House of Lancaster to take 
advantage of the divided condition of France, and the Prince of 
Wales, on becoming Henry the Fifth, renewed the offer of his 
hand, but combined it with a demand for the restoration of 
Normandy and Aquitaine. Seven years later, Henry, as the 
conqueror of France, at last married Catherine, but the marriage 
was not that of a Prince of Wales. 
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More than a century had passed since the creation of the first 
Prince of Wales, but there had been only one Princess of Wales, 
and nearly another century elapsed before there was a second. 
Henry the Sixth, the son of Henry the Fifth and Catherine of 
France, succeeded to the throne at the age of eight months, and 
never was Prince of Wales. His son, Edward, born in 1453, was 
created Prince of Wales in the following year, but the Wars of 
the Roses broke out immediately, and in 1461 his father ceased 
tobe King. During the period when his mother, Queen Margaret, 
the ‘she-woif of France,’ was engaged in obtaining Scottish aid, 
a proposal was made for his marriage to Mary, daughter of 
James the Second of Scotland, but, after the death of James, 
the Scots made peace with Edward the Fourth. Later on, when 
Margaret, in exile, was depending upon French aid, she planned 
her son’s marriage to a daughter of Louis the Eleventh, but in the 
invasion of England which followed, the young Prince was killed 
in, or after, the final Yorkist victory at Tewkesbury, in May 1471, 
in his eighteenth year. A month later, a sixth Prince of Wales 
was created in the person of Edward, the eldest son of Edward 
the Fourth, who had been born in the Sanctuary at Westminster 
in the preceding November, during the brief Lancastrian restora- 
tion which had driven his father into exile. The boy lived to 
become Edward the Fifth and to be murdered, with his brother, 
in the Tower in the summer of 1483. The wicked uncle, Richard 
the Third, created his own son and heir, Edward, Prince of Wales 
in the same year, but the boy died in the following April, at the 
age of eleven, and, in 1485, Henry Tudor’s victory at Bosworth 
brought the Crown into a new family. 

Henry the Seventh married Elizabeth of York, the eldest child 
of Edward the Fourth, in January 1486, and their son, Arthur, 
was born in the following September. In 1489 Arthur was created 
Prince of Wales—the eighth Heir Apparent to bear the title. 
Three of his predecessors had never mounted the throne, and he 
added a fourth name to the melancholy list. It was very desirable 
that the heir of the new dynasty, whose Christian name was in- 
tended as an appeal from the recent unhappy rivalries of Henries 
and Edwards to the ancient traditions associated with the name of 
King Arthur, should make an ambitious marriage, and before he 
was a year old, Henry the Seventh had begun to negotiate for an 
alliance with a daughter of the Spanish monarchs, Ferdinand and 
Isabella. After many negotiations and three marriage ceremonies 
conducted by proxy, Arthur, Prince of Wales, was married to 
Catherine of Aragon in November 1501; the bridegroom was just 
fifteen, and the bride nearly sixteen. They were sent to live at 
Ludlow, on the Welsh borders, as befitted a Prince of Wales, and 


the bridegroom died in April 1502. The first lady to bear the title 
3m 2 
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of Princess of Wales had been the wife of the Prince for fifteen 
years ; the second for five months; and more than two hundred 
years elapsed before there was again a married Prince of Wales. 

Catherine spent seven unhappy widowed years, during which 
her father and her father-in-law were quarrelling about her future. 
Her husband’s brother, Henry, was created Prince of Wales early 
in 1504, and her marriage to him was at once suggested, but he 
was not quite twelve at the date of his brother’s death. - Henry the 
Seventh, whose grief at the death of his first-born has been 
recorded in a touching narrative which tells how the King and 
Queen comforted each other in their sorrow, lost his wife, after 
the birth of their seventh child, in 1508. He was himself still well 
under fifty, and he began to make plans for his own second 
marriage and shocked even the lax public opinion of that age by 
suggesting that he should marry his daughter-in-law. Catherine, 
in point of fact, was solemnly betrothed to Henry, not yet Prince 
of Wales, in 1503, but her position was very difficult. The 
marriage treaty provided that the union should take place in the 
summer of 1505, when the bridegroom had completed his 
fourteenth year. But the two fathers were quarrelling about the 
maintenance of the widowed bride, and Henry the Seventh was 
looking about for a better match for his son, and when the summer 
of 1505 arrived, there was no marriage, and the Prince of Wales 
made a formal protest that he did not want to marry his brother’s 
widow. Many years afterwards he asserted that this protest was 
a proof of the conscientious scruples which ultimately led him to 
insist that his marriage was null and void ; but he was just fourteen, 
and the protest was a characteristic device of his clever and un- 
scrupulous father. As time went on, the diplomatic intrigues of 
Henry the Seventh led him further and further from any intention 
of carrying out the marriage treaty, and Catherine entered her 
twenty-fourth year in a miserable condition of uncertainty about 
her future. She was not destined to become, for a second time, 
the bride of a Prince of Wales; but, in April 1509, Henry the 
Seventh died, and his successor married her within two months 
of his accession. She was the first Princess of Wales to become a 
Queen, but she did not attain the regal dignity as the wife of a 
Prince of Wales. 

With the later history of Catherine of Aragon, we are not con- 
cerned. Her future husband ceased to be Prince of Wales in 
April 1509, and there was no Prince of Wales for a hundred and 
one years afterwards. Catherine bore her husband a son, Henry, 
in January 1511, but he died at the age of eight weeks, and was 
never created Prince of Wales, though he was so styled in official 
documents. In 1513 she bore a second son, who also died in 
infancy and was not created Prince of Wales. Her daughter, 
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Mary, the only child of the marriage who reached maturity, is 
sometimes said to have been raised to the dignity of Princess of 
Wales, but there is no trustworthy evidence for this statement, or 
for a similar assertion about Elizabeth, the daughter of Catherine’s 
successor, Anne Boleyn. MHenry’s heir, the son of his third wife, 
Jane Seymour, was born in October 1537, but, for some inex- 
plicable reason, the child was not created Prince of Wales. 
Arrangements were being made for his elevation to this dignity 
when his father died in January 1547, and he ascended the throne 
as Edward the Sixth. The reigns of three childless sovereigns, 
Edward the Sixth, Mary, and Elizabeth, filled the remainder of 
the sixteenth century, and it was not until the accession of 
King James the Sixth and First, in March 1603, that the creation 
of a Prince of Wales again became possible. 

When James ascended the English throne, his eldest son, 
tactfully named Henry, was nine years old, but it was not until 
June 1610, that, at the age of sixteen, he was made Prince of 
Wales, the tenth holder of that dignity. James, who was not 
himself remarkable for his modesty, seems to have feared that the 
prospect of a greater succession than the Crown of Scotland might 
turn his son’s head. ‘A king’s son and heir were ye before,’ he 
wrote to him, ‘and no more are ye now.’ Several proposals were 
made for his marriage. James offended English sentiment in 
1604 by making peace with Spain, and immediately entered into 
negotiations for the marriage of his son to a daughter of Philip the 
Third. As time went on, other plans were made for Henry, but 
he was a young man of considerable force of character, and his 
popularity gave him an advantage over his unpopular father. 
When his pretty sister, the Princess Elizabeth, was engaged to 
marry the Elector Palatine, Henry made up his mind to go to 
Germany to pay her a visit, and there to select a Protestant bride 
for himself. But, like four of his predecessors, he was not destined 
to succeed to the throne. The bridegroom of his beloved sister 
arrived in England in October 1612, and, on November 6, Henry 
succumbed to an attack of typhoid fever ; the wedding took place 
while Elizabeth was mourning the brother whose last words had 
been a request to see her. 

Four years later, in November 1616, James conferred the 
dignity of Prince of Wales upon his third and only surviving son, 
Charles, the negotiations for whose marriage constitute the most 
famous episode in the matrimonial history of Princes of Wales. 
The ambition to make a Spanish alliance, which James had 
nourished in the early years of his reign in England, became an 
obsession in his last decade. Before his brother’s death, proposals 
had been made for the betrothal of Charles to the Princess 
Christina of France, whose youngest sister he afterwards married, 
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but, in 1617, James formally asked for the hand of the Infanta 
Maria, daughter of Philip the Third of Spain. ‘The Spanish 
marriage scheme then became the most absorbing question of 
English politics, and was closely connected with James’s foreign 
policy and with his attitude to the Bohemian Revolution and the 
Thirty Years’ War. Charles himself had some of Prince Henry’s 
respect for the national feeling, and he expressed his sympathy 
with his sister, the Queen of Bohemia, in a manner which cannot 
have been pleasing either to his father or to the Austro-Spanish 
House with which he proposed to ally himself. The conditions 
laid down by the Pope and the King of Spain were impossible from 
the first, but Charles and his friend the Duke of Buckingham 
(whose familiarity with King James the Prince had at first dis- 
liked but had come to tolerate and even to encourage) conceived 
the idea that a personal journey to Madrid would solve all problems 
both with regard to the marriage itself and with reference to the 
unfortunate position of his sister and her husband, who had been 
driven not only out of Bohemia but also out of their own Palatinate. 
In 1623 the Prince of Wales, then in his twenty-third year, accom- 
panied Buckingham to Madrid with all the adventurous and 
romantic expectations of a knight-errant. He spent some five 
months in Madrid, where he was scarcely permitted to see his 
lady-love, and he made promises which might well have hastened 
the revolution that closed his reign. Toleration was to be given 
to the English Catholics ; the children of the marriage were to be 
brought up in their mother’s faith until they reached the age of 
twelve ; and Charles himself was to be ready to listen to Roman 
Catholic controversialists as often as his wife desired him to do so. 
These lavish promises were insufficient ; the Spaniards would not 
let their princess go until some actual steps had been taken to give 
legal toleration to the English Catholics, and they had no inten- 
tion of doing anything for the Elector-Palatine and his wife. 
When Charles left Madrid he probably realised that his journey 
had been a failure, but he empowered the Ambassador to act as 
his proxy at a marriage ceremony. The enthusiasm with which 
his return home—alone—was greeted, confirmed him in his view, 
and it was by the Prince’s wish that James made a demand which 
put an end to the negotiations. Charles felt that he had been 
insulted, and was eager to bring about the war with Spain which 
followed. On his way to Madrid he had seen in Paris the Princess 
Henrietta Maria, then a child of thirteen, and he welcomed a 
French suggestion fora match. There was some delay in agreeing 
on the terms of the alliance, and Henrietta Maria never became 
Princess of Wales. James died on March 27, 1625; a marriage 
by proxy was celebrated in Paris in May; and in June the Queen 
came to England. 
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The first child of Charles the First and Henrietta Maria was 
a boy, Charles, born in May 1629, who lived for only two hours. 
The twelfth Prince of Wales was their second son, afterwards 
Charles the Second, but the dignity was not conferred upon him 
at his birth, nor, indeed, does he ever seem to have received any 
formal creation, though he was officially declared to be Prince of 
Wales and recognised as such. Several proposals for his marriage 
were made in the course of the Civil War ; it was suggested at one 
time that he should marry a daughter of the Prince of Orange, 
and, at another, a match was proposed with the Infanta of 
Portugal. Before his father’s death he had entered on his long 
career of extra-matrimonial adventures, but the story of his 
marriage is not connected with the marriages of Princes of Wales. 
That dignity was merged in the Crown by the tragedy of the 
30th of January 1649, and for sixty-five years there was no Prince 
of Wales. Charles’s own marriage was childless; the sons born 
to his brother James, with one exception, died almost at birth. 
The single survivor was destined to be known as ‘the pretended 
Prince of Wales.’ He bore the title from his birth in the summer 
of 1688 until the death of his unfortunate father in 1701, but he 
was never created Prince of Wales, and his sole legal claim to the 
dignity depended on the circumstance that he was so styled in the 
London Gazette in July and, again, in October 1688. Whether 
or not this official description can be regarded as conferring the 
dignity, the unlucky Prince was attainted by Act of Parliament 
in 1702, and any honours which belonged to him were forfeited. 
He was only thirteen when he succeeded to his titular kingship, 
and the romance of his marriage is no part of our subject. Neither 
he nor his son, Charles Edward, who as ‘Prince of Wales’ 
exercised for a few weeks the authority of a Prince Regent in the 
autumn of 1745, can properly be included in the number of 
Princes of Wales. 

William and Mary were childless ; Queen Anne’s only child who 
survived infancy, the Duke of Gloucester, died before her accession, 
and the thirteenth Prince of Wales was George Augustus, after- 
wards: George the Second. Unlike his father, he understood the 
English tongue ; he had been brought up largely under the charge 
of his grandmother, the Electress Sophia, who read and spoke 
English easily. After the Electress and her family were 
naturalised by Act of Parliament in 1705, George was given a 
whole collection of peerage dignities, including the earldom of 
Milford Haven and the dukedom of Cambridge. Within two 
months of his father’s accession he was created, in September 
1714, Prince of Wales. He had already been married for nine 
years to Caroline of Brandenburg-Anspach, a lady whose name 
stands high in the list of Queens Consort for the wisdom and 
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statesmanship which she displayed during the periods of his reign 
when George the Second paid visits to Hanover, for which he 
retained an honourable and creditable affection. As Prince of 
Wales, George was on bad terms with his father ; he had resented, 
as @ boy, the circumstances of his mother’s divorce, and he in- 
augurated an epoch in which the Prince of Wales was constantly 
in opposition to the Crown and to the King’s ministers. The old 
King’s dislike of his son extended to ‘ cette diablesse madame la 
princesse’; but it was Queen Caroline who, on the accession of 
her husband, succeeded in bringing about the retention of Walpole 
as Prime Minister. Frederick Louis, the eldest son of George 
the Second and Queen Caroline, was twenty years of age when his 
grandfather died. He was already Duke of Gloucester, and in 
the last year of the old King’s reign had been made Duke of 
Edinburgh. He had been educated in Hanover and did not come 
to live permanently in this country until the end of 1728. George 
the Second honoured his son’s arrival by creating him Prince of 
Wales in January 1729, but the question of his marriage had 
already made a breach between father and son. While he was still 
a baby, it had been arranged that he should marry Sophia Doro- 
thea, Princess Royal of Prussia, whose mother was his father’s 
sister, and he had been brought up to regard his matrimonial future 
as settled. He knew his cousin and wanted to marry her, but he 
also knew that his father was on very bad terms with the eccentric 
Frederick William the First of Prussia, and that he was not likely 
to approve of the fulfilment of the marriage scheme, which had 
been made by the two mothers, and had been benevolently regarded 
by George the First. He planned to get married before returning 
to England, but his secret was revealed, and Frederick Louis was 
a bachelor of twenty-one when he began to play a divisive part 
in British politics. The idea of a Prussian marriage was not 
abandoned until 1730, and the refusal of George the Second and 
Queen Caroline to let their son have his own way laid the founda- 
tion of a bitter enmity which came to an end only with death. 
The Prince attempted to take his revenge by marrying a grand- 
daughter of the famous Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough. He may 
have been in Jove, but one of his grievances against his parents 
was that they did not provide him with an adequate income—an 
opinion which, as the newly published Egmont Diary shows, was 
widely held—and he bargained for a large part of the old Duchess’s 
fortune. No child of a sovereign had married a member of an 
English noble family since the reign of Henry the Eighth, with 
the single exception of James, Duke of York, in 1660, and any 
suggestion of the kind was offensive to all the current ideas. The 
Prince went so far as to plot a secret marriage—the Royal 
Marriage Act had not yet been passed—but Walpole discovered 
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the plot, and no marriage took place. It was not until 1736 that 
the Prince married, in accordance with an arrangement made by 
his parents, the Princess Augusta of Saxe-Gotha, who became 
the fourth Princess of Wales. Queen Caroline died in the follow- 
ing year, and the Prince in 1751—+o the intense relief of his father 
and of his father’s ministers. He was the sixth and last Prince of 
Wales to predecease his father—not an extremely large proportion 
out of nineteen. He is best remembered as ‘ Fred who was alive 
and is dead’ ; the latest editor of the Complete Peerage has shown 
that the famous epitaph is a parody of a lampoon upon the family 
of the great Earl of Clarendon, though the clever closing line 
‘ There’s no more to be said’ does not occur in the seventeenth- 
century verses. 

Exactly a month after Frederick’s death, his cldest son, George 
William Frederick, was created Prince of Wales. He did not 
marry until after he ascended the throne as George the Third in 
1760, at the age of twenty-two, but, when he was seventeen, his 
grandfather proposed to marry him to a German princess, and, in 
the last year of the old King’s reign, scandal connected the name 
of the Prince with that of a girl called Hannah Lightfoot, ‘ the 
fair Quaker,’ and even hinted at a secret marriage. There is no 
foundation, except malevolent gossip, for the legend of a marriage, 
and Wraxall, a contemporary writer, is probably correct in saying 
that ‘those persons who have enjoyed most opportunities of 
studying the King’s character will most incline to believe that he 
did not pass the limits of innocent gallantry.’ To the courage and 
honesty of the first two Georges, the Third of the name added a 
deep and sincere respect for purity of life. The episode of the 
royal flirtation with Lady Sarah Lennox, afterwards the mother 
of the illustrious Napier brothers, belongs to the period after 
George had ceased to be Prince of Wales. 

The sixteenth Prince of Wales was George Augustus Frederick, 
born in 1762. He was created Prince of Wales within a week of 
his birth, and he held the title for nearly fifty-eight years, a term 
unapproached by any of his predecessors, but slightly exceeded 
by the late King Edward. He maintained the bad traditions asso- 
ciated with the name of his grandfather, Frederick, both in his 
private life and in his intrigues against the King and his ministers, 
and the story of his marriage or marriages is too familiar and too 
unpleasant to require any lengthened recital. The Royal Marriage 
Act of 1772 prohibits any descendant of George the Second from 
making a valid marriage, while under the age of twenty-five, with- 
out the consent of the reigning Sovereign, or, if above that age, 
without giving a year’s notice to the Privy Council and receiving 
the tacit assent of the Houses of Parliament. In 1785 the Prince 
of Wales, at the age of twenty-three, persuaded a clergyman of 
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the Church of England to marry him privately, in the drawing- 
room of a private house, to a widow named Mrs. Fitzherbert. 
The lady was a Roman Catholic, and the marriage, if valid, would, 
under the Act of Settlement, have incapacitated the Prince for 
succession to the Crown. In 1787, when the Prince wished to 
obtain financial assistance from the House of Commons, he 
authorised Charles James Fox to deny that he had gone through 
any form of marriage, and subsequently asked another friend to 
suggest that Fox had exceeded his instructions. Ultimately, in 
1795, he agreed to a political marriage with his cousin, Princess 
Caroline of Brunswick, in order to obtain a new grant of money. 
Into the history of the unhappy marriage of the sixteenth Prince 
and fifth Princess of Wales it is unnecessary to enter, nor is it 
becoming to speak of the happy and gracious associations of more 
recent times. ‘De vivis,’ said a wise man, ‘ quamvis facile et 
jucundum loqui, melius et tutius est tacere.’ 


Rosert §. Ralir. 
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‘PATRIOTISM IS NOT ENOUGH’ 


It is possible that, for the*future historian, the shadow of the 
Great War, out of which we have scarcely emerged as yet, will 
stand between what we called the ‘Modern’ world, and what we 
shall cal] the future, very much as the Reformation stands in our 
minds between what we will call the Middle Age and the Modern 
world ; or as the period of the Barbarian Invasions stands between 
the Ancient world and the Middle Age. It is now fairly obvious, 
at any rate, that the world we are entering will be a very different 
thing from that which was ours and which we now descry, not 
without regret, across the great catastrophe of the war. In that 
new world we shall find, no doubt, new hopes, new inspirations, 
and new ideals, perhaps even a new conception of the duties, the 
rights and the destiny of man. 

That was a great saying of Edith Cavell’s, and might well 
have been placed upon her monument instead of the futile and 
abstract words that appear there: ‘ Patriotism is not enough.’ 
No, Patriotism is not enough in the new world we are entering ; 
more clearly than for many hundred years we find ourselves 
members one of another. 1t was only by realising this in those 
terrible years of peril and agony that we were able to save Europe 
and our civilisation. 

In material things such a statement as that only becomes more 
obviously true as day succeeds day; and the future promises to 
annihilate space and estrangement, so that Rome and London, for 
instance, shall to-morrow be as near as London and Edinburgh, 
or Rome and Milan are to-day. It is not in material things that 
we can any longer refuse to acknowledge that we are all members 
of one body; so that when one member suffers all the members 
suffer with it. It is not materially, indeed, that we should now 
deny this, or fail to see the unity and interdependence of Europe. 
But spiritually? It is difficult to see with what spiritual unity 
we are to be informed. 

The unity that was the Roman Empire was not only un- 
questioned, but was so unquestionable that every Province of that 
great administration thought Roman thoughts and moved in a 
single polity which for ages after its material dissolution men 
could not bring themselves to believe had passed away. 
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The civilisation of the Middle Age reposed upon a spiritual 
unity, the soul of which was the Catholic Faith. We shall not 
recover now either the administrative unity of the Empire or 
the spiritual and dogmatic unity of the Middle Age ; but we have 
recovered and we are recovering a unity which, if it is to repose 
on nothing but a material fact, the physical annihilation or 
shrinkage of distance, will not and cannot endure or come to 
any good. What is to take the place of the mind of Rome? 
What, in the future on whose threshold we stand, is to play 
the part of the Faith of the Middle, Age? We have only this: 
a common Humanism. 

Stated in its most elementary form that means that in our 
humanism, and in our humanism alone, perhaps, we all take the 
same things for granted. We all read in our youth the same 
classics ; the European mind is the product of the same universal 
culture ; we all receive our conception of men and things from 
the great Greek and Latin poets and historians. No one con- 
tests the essential universality of Homer, we all admit the living 
perfection of Virgil, no one can be found to deny the truth of 
our mathematics, or the fundamental formulae of our natural 
science. It is thus in our common humanism that the spiritual 
unity upon which the future may repose is to be found. 

All this may be true, and yet something of actuality seems 
lacking. The spiritual fact is there, but it does not function. 
We are still isolated. But even the Catholic Faith would have 
been unable to establish, and, certainly, to maintain the unity 
of Europe without an organisation. The League of Nations? 
But the League of Nations can never be established at all as a 
mere political engine. It must repose upon the rock of a common 
humanism. It is failing to-day, and can never become a per- 
manent force in human affairs just because there is no linking 
up of the humanistic forces of the various nations which com- 
pose it. New means of communion must be devised between the 
peoples of Europe, all of whom are absolutely necessary the one 
to the other, intellectually and morally, even more, if it be pos- 
sible, than they are politically and economically. 

Well, it is because one may perhaps say that a beginning, 
and a right beginning, has been made to this end; not indeed 
by any government, but by two private men who have had the 
vision and the courage and the noble generosity to make this 
beginning, that one has hope. 

These beginnings of which I speak, and they are only be- 
ginnings, are the establishment of Italian Studies in England 
in four of our Universities and the more difficult establishment 
of English Studies in Italy. ‘And I believe that these beginnings 
are right in their conception, for the following reasons. 
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It is always necessary to begin at the beginning. When the 
war broke out there was not, either at Oxford or at Cambridge, 
a Chair of any Modern Language. That may astonish the reader, 
but it is true. The principle which that neglect expressed was, 
it might be argued, in its degree, one of the contributing causes 
of the catastrophe. And I believe that Mr. Arthur Serena, the 
generous founder of four Italian Chairs, at Oxford, Cambridge, 
Manchester, and Birmingham Universities, was right, from the 
point of view set out above, to begin with the foundation of Chairs 
of Italian. 

In our Europe there is but one civilisation: it is Latin. All 
else is barbarism. When we are closest to the Latin original 
then we are happiest and at our best. Now the first value of 
Italian simply resides in the fact that it is Italian, a Latin 
language, the Latin language, the production of thé Latin mind, 
the expression of Latin thought. That is, perhaps, a transcen- 
dental thing. 

Therefore I believe Mr. Arthur Serena was right when, with 
a noble and far-sighted generosity, he established his Chairs of 
Italian Studies, and also supported his faith by establishing an 
annual Gold Medal for Italian Studies in the gift of the British 
Academy. 

But even this was not enough ; and Mr. Serena was not content 
with achieving but half of the great work. With a real largeness 
and greatness of view, he has given a million lire for the establish- 
ment in the Universities of Italy of Chairs of English Studies : so 
that his achievement might be complete and its noble intention of 
bringing the two peoples closer together, manifest. The erection 
of these English Chairs in Italy will however be a somewhat 
more difficult matter than the erection of Italian Chairs in 
England. 

The ordinary Italian regards English as a commercial, not 
as a cultural or a literary language. He is much more ignorant 
of our aclievement in the world of humanism and letters than, 
for all our modern neglect, we are of his. But it is certain that 
if England owes so much to Italy, so does Italy to England. 
If Rome and Italy stand at the head of the ancient and medieval 
world, England, and English civilisation the child as it is of 
the Latin, stand in the forefront of the world to-day. Italy 
has much to learn from us now; as we have had to learn from 
her in the past. If it was her culture which informed the old 
European world, it is ours which has informed the outer world 
beyond Europe. 

Now, before anything had been done in England, the British 
Government had founded in Florence in 1918 the British In- 
stitute, for the promotion of intellectual relations between 
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England and Italy, and to bring about in Italy a more exten- 
sive knowledge of the English language and literature, and of 
English life and institutions. This Institute was created, and 
from the beginning has been directed, by Mr. A. F. Spender 
in @ quite remarkable manner, and with the greatest success. No 
reward and no praise can be too great for his work, which is 
hardly realised by the English people. 

Admirably housed in the Via dei Conti, the British Institute 
consists of two lecture halls (one very large), a reading room, 
a library of several rooms, four classrooms for the school, a 
students’ room, secretarial offices, etc. It is conducted some- 
thing in the manner of the college of a University. From the 
first the number of students surpassed every expectation ; to-day 
they number some 200. 

The teaching of English is the first function of the school. 
First-class teachers have been engaged, and the headmaster is 
a scholar and first-class of King’s, Cambridge. A magisterial 
course of five years, with a sixth year for those wishing to study 
Middle English and the origins of the language, has been estab- 
lished. The study of English Literature is begun in the third 
year, and the fifth year is devoted entirely to a critical course 
of English Literature. There are supplementary courses of read- 
ing and dictation, of English History, and of English and Italian 
Literature compared. In addition there are popular evening 
classes in English, and one elementary course for workmen. 

There is in the Institute a first-class library of English litera- 
ture and science and history in course of formation. 

Every Monday there is a Shakespeare reading. Professor 
Gargano, the most learned Italian Shakespeare scholar living, 
presides, and makes brief comments on the play being read. Every 
Saturday there is a causerie with discussion alternately in English 
and Italian. Once a fortnight there is a concert of Italian and 
English music. The concerts of old English music—Byrd, Tye, 
Purcell, Gibbs—have been a revelation to the Italians. 

There are, besides, public lectures on English history, English 
Institutions, the Dominions and Colonies, English Architecture, 
Painting, etc. 

This magnificent foundation, perhaps the one really fine thing 
the British Government has ever accomplished for English 
humanism abroad in Europe, was, last year, about to cease to 
exist, because the Government, under the necessity for economy, 
could no longer see its way to make it the necessary grant of 
money. This would have beén a dire calamity and have damaged 
our good name in Italy more than almost anything else could 
have done. For many years, too, there have been French and 
German Institutes in Florence, and altogether the disaster which 
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threatened would not bear thinking about. However, the fiat 
went forth and the British Institute of Florence, which was doing 
so glorious a work for England, was face to face with the necessity 
of closing its doors. 

It was saved by the splendid generosity of an Englishman who 
had made Italy his home—Sir Walter Becker. With a deep 
’ sense of the great work the Institute was doing for England, 
and English thought and English ideas in Italy, Sir Walter Becker 
came forward and offered to maintain the Institute for a given 
number of years as to half its cost if the Government would bear 
the other half. His offer was refused out of necessity. Sir Walter 
Becker then offered to supply whatever funds might be required 
to maintain the Institute on its present scale during at least three 
years from October last; he has thus saved this splendid 
foundation. At the same time, he rightly pointed out 
that the aim and hope of ultimately making the Institute self- 
supporting (which might eventually be facilitated by an endow- 
ment or endowments) should be kept in view. Is it not deeds 
like this that force us to believe in the future? 

That future must show us, as I have said, more and more 
a unity in Europe, unless we and our civilisation are to decline 
together. It is such noble works as I have described that give 
us our great hope of life. They are of course only a beginning ; 
but they are a beginning in the right way and with the right 
thing ; because we must all of us, always, return to our origins, 
or perish. And they are doing the right work because it is only 
ignorance which can keep us strangers, isolated, that is, not so 
much physically as mentally. And in such work lies the hope 
of the world and of our children. 

EpwakpD Hotton. 
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RETURN TO PARIS 


ALTHOUGH spring had barely come to the Bois, and although the 
crocuses had only just begun to flame in the gardens bordering 
upon the Champs Elysées, it was as mild and soft as many nights 
in June can be. It had been a day, moreover, of more than 
springlike sunshine, so that the air was already warmed and 
lovers were to be seen sitting on seats as in midsummer, many 
of the passers-by had left off their coats. A suggestion of dust 
even rose from the broad roadway along which an interminable 
procession of motor-cars and taxi-cabs whirled between the Etoile 
and the Place de la Concorde. Night life was beginning. A 
serene moon sailed in a palish sky. Lights gleamed everywhere. 
The chestnut-trees did not stir, but a restaurant sparkled like 
fairyland on the Elysée side, and through open windows came the 
sound of violins. 

The Théatre Femina stands, as everybody knows, at the upper 
end of the Champs Elysées on the right. But Paris had only just 
begun to discover the Théatre Femina. Having discovered it, 
Paris flocked to its doors in motor-cars and taxicabs and on 
its flat feet. Paris had suddenly discovered that she wanted the 
Chauve-Souris, Balieff made the discovery, too, and stood in the 
yellow foyer smiling all over his rough, quasi-humorous, Mon- 
golian face, and wearing unmistakably the air of a man who has 
‘brought it off.’ No wonder Balieff was pleased. For the 
Russian Colony the experiment had been a risky one. Was 
Russia so very popular at the moment, and how many among the 
audience would survive the language of Moscow? Nikita has his 
answer. Paris prefers art to politics—always has. And the 
Chauve-Souris motto, ‘ Faire de chacune de ces créations un joyau 
ciselé ’ is no mere pious aspiration. 

What budded in Moscow years ago as the sacred circle of the 
Art Theatre has blossomed in the Champs Elysées. What began 
as the holy of holies of the artists who sought entertainment among 
their exclusive selves has become an open forum in the artistic 
centre of Western Europe. And it is strange; it is unique. 
‘When the curtain rises upon Les Tabatiéres des Grands Seigneurs 
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russes you see a Cossack and his girl in brilliant colours and head- 
gear, nodding, bowing, and smiling to each other. They sing 
very happily a duet. You make up your mind that they are about 
to be married when it turns out that they are about to say fare- 
well. And the curtain gives way to—Voltaire. A long white 
beard, wild hair above yellow horned spectacles. Just a scraggy 
figure in a nightshirt, you think, when—an imitation Kaiser jumps 
up and you have to adjust your mind to a cocked hat, a mani- 
pulating moustache, a comic verse. 

There you have the Chauve-Souris. ll dissimilarities, all sur- 
prises. . . . ‘It was in the month of May!’ An old gentleman 
in an eighteenth-century costume and an old lady in a print dress 
and a bonnet dance a slow gavotte; love comes back in May! 
The sentiment is that of an old-fashioned music-hall or a ‘ popular 
entertainment’ in the village schoolroom. The setting and the 
music save the situation, and they are perfect. Then Balieff 
comes on—as he does between every ‘ turn ’—makes a neat speech 
and introduces three photographic tableaux. Un avocat et sa 
fiancée, Une famille de marchands moscovites—why has it never 
been done in the kaleidoscope of an English revue? For the 
grinning faces, the wooden postures, the air of best clothes and 
best behaviour, you need go no further than the photographer’s 
in High Street ! 

We are still in Russia. It’s winter and in the dim room of 
a log-cabin in a lonely outpost settlement, in a room lit only 
by the pale flame of a cooking-pot, eight black-and-silvered young 
officers of the Houzards Noirs sing of their loves and long- 
ings, their loneliness and comradeship in the wilds. Outside, a 
moon sails above a snow-capped mountain ; a spruce-bough, snow- 
laden, brushes the window so that you can almost hear its whisper- 
ing. Russia broods and shivers. Some yearning of the spirit 
touches you. You want to cry and don’t know why... . 

Before the Entr’acte, it is only necessary to speak of Katinka, 
Katinka dances, Katinka sings, Katinka is herself and nobody 
else; nobody else would wear such a very diminutive straw hat 
perched on the side of such a very diminutive head, or such a 
very diminutive frock of blue, pink, and white. On either side 
of Katinka sit her papa and mamma—a bearded mouzhik, a 
mahogany-faced wife. And Katinka has a yellow background (all 
to herself) and two birds in a cage. 

When Katinka sings, the parents smile and beat time; 
when she dances they stamp their feet; when Katinka works 
herself into a pet and, uttering shrill cries, falls down and pretends 
to be dead, the aged couple deplore the fact in a dirgeful song; 
but when Katinka rises and shouts for joy, they too rise and jump 
up and down—because of Katinka. 

Vout. LXXXIX—No. 531 3 .N 
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Rimsky-Korsakoff is played and there’s leisure to observe the 
curiousness of the theatre. You sit at a table in a kind of hall 
whose walls are green-painted wood, liberally ornamented with 
bunches of roses in cubes. There are pillars painted yellow, and 
around the top.of the room painted rows of white teapots. As 
you sit at your little table, a waiter in a white over-dress like a 
chef brings you iced drinks and preserves. Balieff at the top of 
the stairs leading to the stalls greets his audience with a bulldog 
grin— now a pale-faced young man in a short evening coat, soft 
white cricket-shirt, and black felt hat, now an elderly ‘ intellec- 
tual’ of the type pronouncedly seen in Paris—grey-haired, wear- 
ing glasses, quizzical. And is Balieff saying that the Chauve- 
Souris will one day come to London? 

From the Femina to Marivaux and Moliére at the Vieux 
Colombier might seem a far cry; but the two theatres have 
something in common. Both have individuality, both have 
character. The Vieux Colombier is in the Quartier Latin; like 
the Théatre Femina, its character depends on simplicity and 
‘tone,’ on the artistic quality of its productions. And what a 
setting there is to that entertaining trifle of Moliére’s, La Jalousie 
du Barbouillé! The stage, with its yellow background, its doll’s- 
house front and grass-green door, its green balcony and six pink 
geraniums in green pots, the whole set off by pearl-grey curtains. 
Here we have the diverting scene in which Angélique comes 
home late from a party to be hailed as a ‘ hag’ from the balcony 
by the infuriated Barbouillé. 

Barbouillé: You don’t say! Upon my word, you may go and sleep 
where you came from, or if you prefer, in the street. I shall not open toa 
hussy like you. The devil! Alone at this time of night! I don’t know if 
it is my imagination, but my forehead seems to me already rougher by 
half. 

Angélique: Well! Why do you scold me for being alone? You scold 
me when I have company; what am I to do? 

Barbouillé: You should stay at home, give orders for the supper, take 
care of the household, of the children; but it is no use talking so much; 
goodbye, goodnight, go to the devil and let me alone. 


Angélique threatens suicide inconveniently, because imme- 
diately, unless her husband opens. His answer is to refuse 
with oaths. She falls to the ground, crying ‘ Farewell then! .. . 
Ah!Iam dead.’ Whereon Barbouillé descends to investigate, the 
‘ corpse ’ leaps up, the green door slams, Angélique’s voice is heard 
at the balcony : 

. . . . Where do you come from, you drunkard? Indeed, my parents will 
soon be here and will learn the truth about you. You infamous wine- 
bibber, you don’t stir from the tavern, but you leave your wife and little 
children at home waiting for you the livelong day. And you don’t care to 
know if they need anything. 
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1921 


Whether the greater part of Paris rushes to the Chauve-Souris 
or the Vieux Colombier is open to question. The Vieux Colombier 
is the creation of Jacques Copeau and had its first season in 1913. 
There were then produced fourteen pieces, among them Twelfth 
Night and Heywood’s A Woman Killed with Kindness, 
Dostoievski’s Brothers Karamazoff, Musset’s Barberine, whilst 
among Copeau’s ambitious projects were productions of Aeschylus, 
Euripides, Racine, Corneille, and Ibsen. The nearest thing in 
London to the Vieux Colombier is the Everyman, against which, 
of course, its remoteness militates; but it has much to learn, too, 
in the way of production, acting, effectiveness. The Vieux 
Colombier has been almost from the first a great popular success, 
a fact partly due, at any rate, to its obvious sincerity. 

The Marquis de Sade was a leap in the dark after that. The 
Grand Guignol was filled not as the Vieux Colombier had been 
by the most thoughtful audience in Paris or as the Femina had 
been by the most sensitive, but it was filled by elements compris- 
ing Boulevard, Montmartre, and demi-mondaine life. Here 
butchers and seamstresses rubbed shoulders with Americans, 
English, and flash young Jews. Whether or not they came to 
welter in horror, or to see good acting, The Marquis de Sade pro- 
vides both. An elegant apartment, all satins and brocades, after 
the manner of 1779. An aristocrat of the period, bowed, silk- 
stockinged, grey-haired, clean-shaven, handsome, of necessity 
sardonic. Two beautiful ladies 4 la Pompacour. Two thick-set 
varlets in black velvet who stand like sphinxes and move like 
automatons. Enter a ‘simple’ girl, cerrifyingly beautiful, beauti- 
fully terrified. There are ‘words.’ She pleads. She cries out. 
An altercation. The fine ladies intercede at first reasonably, then 
passionately. The Marquis’s smile never relaxes. He makes a 
sign to the two lackeys. The village maiden is seized, laid full- 
length upon a table. The Marquis examines his finger-nails ; 
the victim’s bosom heaves. Very slowly, very deliberately, 
gloating, M. de Sade produces a sharp instrument that might 

be a lancet or a surgeon’s knife. Very slowly, very deliberately, 
feeling its point with his forefinger, M. de Sade makes an incision 
in the neck. A shuddering scream—shrieks from the fine ladies 
who rush out—palpitating silence. The sinister-looking lackeys 
spring forward at a sign from their master. The prostrate figure is 
borne out. The ladies rush back—expostulate, supplicate. Low 
moans from the next room. M. de Sade smiles coolly. Presently 
a dishevelled figure appears in the doorway, fingers clasping throat 
on which a scarlet stain. There are gurgling sounds. The girl 
staggers, collapses upon the floor. The curtain falls. 

Next—the Bastille. A motley crowd in a stony cell, includ- 
ing M. de Sade, saturnine in tattered elegance. The two fine 
3N 2 
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ladies also among the condemned, a priest praying, maniacal 
faces grinning through the barred gate. Death on every counten- 
ance. A hag leering fiendishly in a corner. The Marquis’s 
victim, resurrected but hardly recognisable, storming at the fine 
ladies. The crowd bursts in. A struggle between the women. 
Cries, imprecations, exultant laughter. A grovelling followed 
by a strangling. Revenge! The condemned herd together, the 
curtain falls upon the Marquis de Sade’s sardonic smile... . 
What a relief to discover fatuity at the Casino de Paris! 
Ladies dancing in the briefest of garments, a comedian in a grey 
hat and a check suit pattering out low French like a machine-gun, 
and—Mistinguett. Whether indecency has reached its limit on the 
Parisian music-hall stage or whether it can be carried an inch or 
two further remains to be seen. It is difficult to discover talent in 
Mistinguett or youth, or many signs of beauty other than that of 
bare limbs and a lithe figure. But there she stands at the finale 
of the first part of the performance, gleaming in a shred of pink 
surrounded by maidens and male admirers. When she comes on 
a little later as a prancing white steed with ostrich plumes for a 
tail, a proud head-dress, and the mien of the noblest of carriage- 
horses, attended by Harry Pilcer attired as a coachman—and 
when they prance around the stage-circus together with an effect 
of tossing head and cracking whip and the most emphatic high- 
stepping ever seen—and when the audience roars its applause— 
then you wonder at what point humanity begins to grow up! 


II 


Have you ever been to Pére-Lachaise? Have you ever been 
there on a still February morning when floods of sunshine 
englamour the vast panorama of buildings below, making of the 
hard angles and crudities a beautiful and enchanted land? You 
leave the boulevards ; you leave the din of the tramcars and the 
motor-traffic and the street-criers ; you leave the atmosphere of a 
precocious summer. You are in a quiet grey place on a hill, ina 
city within a city, and you look from afar, as it were, upon the 
surge of every-day life. It is so very quiet that the chattering 
of sparrows dominates everything, the utmost movement being 
the wisp-like sound of an old man brushing a path. Who, having 
the choice, would prefer Montmartre to this—Montmartre where 
tombs and graves litter the sides of a dingy hollow and there’s no 
peace for those who want it, for the viaduct conducts an endless 
stream of hurrying life to and from the city’s heart? 

In Pére-Lachaise the paths lead upward in parallel rows. 
There are ilexes ; there are formal and kindly cypresses ; there are 
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numbered divisions according to plan so that it is not difficult to 
find a particular grave. Yet to reach this one you have to climb 
the hillside from top to bottom, passing little mausoleums, tombs, 
and monuments, each one different from the other. The place is 
deserted at this hour of the morning except where a young widow 
and two old women are engaged at the open door of a little shrine, 
transferring three pink plants in pots from a wheelbarrow. 

How ugly most of the tombs are! The Sépulture Fallempin, 
for instance—a ghastly stone figure in grey granite swathed like 
@ Mummy or a corpse. Why? It is the question you ask after 
seeing the Grand Guignol. .. . 

A white marble child leans over to kiss a mother. It is the 
habitation of one, ‘Josephine Verazzi née Faniel, fu sposa e 
madre Modella—1875.’ ‘Stanislao D. Komav, Poland,’ lies near. 
And after the name, ‘Optimo Civi, Conjugi, Patri.’ One does 
not find such names in Bethnal Green! Then a gaping 
grave, then the monument to the gallant defenders of Belfort, 
and one to those who fell in the bombardment of Paris, 
March 25, 1918. Where the paths meet, an inadequate female 
figure reminding passers-by of those municipal workers of Paris 
who in the same day perished. And the only impressive thing 
about it is a tawdry little card on which somebody has written : 


Repose en paix dans tu triste demeure, pour moi sur la terre, il n’est 
plus de bonheur. 


Balzac rests not far off but he’s difficult to find—and ugly when 
you find him. Not, that is to say, the dark bronze bust of his 
head, though it is expressionless enough, but the formality of the 
grey stone railed-in monument with its two amiable but aimless 
vases. The only distinctive thing about it is a book and a quill 
pen beneath the pedestal. 

Masséna, Suchet, these lie near together a short distance 
beyond the chapel ; and that other—last—companion of Napoleon, 
Baron Gourgaud. 

You mount. You breathe heavily. The strangeness of the 
place grows on you. Paris murmurs and sings in the distance. 
But here ——! An effigy, a monstrous leonine Egyptian figure 
by Epstein, stridently assertive, cynically defiant of the world and 
of the world’s after-thought. These lines: 

And alien tears will fill for him 

Pity’s long-broken urn, 

For his mourners will be outcast men, 
And outcasts always mourn. 


Somebody, as it happens, has slipped a bunch of violets in the 
ring of the sepulchre’s door. 
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Ill 


There is the breadth of Paris between the Quartier Latin and 
Montmartre. There is as much difference between them as there 
is between the Luxembourg Gardens on a fine winter’s afternoon 
when the fountains are playing and that bare space on the hill of 
Montmartre beneath the church of the Sacré Coeur at a summer's 
noon. In both the children play riotously and in extraordinary 
numbers. But the former has a spontaneous gaiety, a certain 
spacious beauty, and, when the old men play their foolish games of 
croquet under the chestnut-trees, a sort of mellowness which makes 
one feel that this in itself is a precious facet of a peacetime Paris. 
In Montmartra you find squalor—a squalor, self-evident by day, 
cloaked by night, mitigated only by electric light and the fumes 
of wine. Nevertheless, it is a side of Paris that cannot be for- 
gotten if only because it is a fair imitation of a once superabundant 
Bohemianism. 

One has here found vice ; one has here found joy and distraction 
and entertainment ; one has here in the company of one’s friends 
found forgetfulness ; but also as in no other place a measure of 
the pity and puerility of the thing called ‘ pleasure.’ A haunt 
like the Bal Tabarin or |’Abbaye is simply painful. Patchouli 
and electricity! Syrup and skirt-dancing! Does anybody enjoy 
it :—the foreigners and Jews who sit at tables round the floor, 
sipping beer and liqueurs, the waiters who wait hungrily—for tips, 
the filles de joie who hover from one table to another restlessly, 
the twelve girls in next-to-nothing who ‘throw the leg,’ twirl, 
pirouette, simper, jazz together, and do ‘splits.’ It is only fair 
to say that puff and blow and perspire as they must after every 
one of these efforts, they laugh and look as if they really did enjoy 
it. Night after night .. .! 

But there is something characteristic about gala nights at the 
Bal Bullier or any of the little dancing-clubs in the Latin Quarter. 
At the Bal Bullier you see shop-girls and milliners—whom we 
call Parisiennes. There are no ‘dancing-girls’; there are on 
the contrary ladies who do not dance. There are young ladies 
who look on and bring married sisters. There is a group consist- 
ing of two young Frenchmen in American jackets and bow- 
ties—the latest thing: of two young women, presumably 
sisters, one of whom is authoritatively married, the other 
questionably. The married one sits through the evening 
quietly elegant, discreetly dull, without smiling—she might 
be the daughter of an English peer. To each aspiring 
partner who bows—and she has a large acquaintance—she 
says bluntly ‘Je ne danse pas.’ There is no more to it. 
But the sister! A little creature in a white waistcoat, a 
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striped skirt, and a close-fitting yellow hat very diverting. This 
one dances nearly all the time, but she is more interesting when 
she is not dancing. She is more interesting when the young men 
come up and rally her. She has a perfectly doll-like complexion 
—a face of indescribable mobility—and mischief. Her eyes are 
blue and her hair so flaxen as to be almost white. She smiles, 
looks coy, looks cross all in the same moment. She bewitches— 
and at first you can’t say why. Then you know—it’s her mouth. 
Such a mouth one rarely sees except in very sporting and very 
amusing men. When she smiles it tilts up sideways, giving a 
twist to the whole face—an appearance that would be sinister 
in an older woman or one less obviously good-humoured. 
Is it a trick, you ask yourself, a kink, or just—Nature? After 
close and protracted observation—in the course of which you 
smile (involuntarily) every time she smiles—you come to the con- 
clusion that it really is Nature. You come to the conclusion 
that the Almighty in His comprehensive Providence has 
put upon the world this night a bewitching little angel who is 
probably a milliner ; that her name is almost certain to be Ninette ; 
that she is probably a sinner. . . . 

There’s no end to the queer faces you see in cabarets and 
dancing-halls. In the Cabaret Bruant long after midnight a 
young man and a young woman were frankly making love. You 
observe such episodes (with some distaste) on the roofs of London 
omnibuses of an evening, but not, for instance, in the middle 
of a crowded restaurant. Here it is open and unabashed and, 
on the whole, not strange. For one thing, Bruant himself, a 
man with the clean-shaven face of an artist or an actor, attired 
in a black velvet coat, scarlet sash, black cravat and diamond-pin, 
gold watch-chain, and high boots like a German soldier’s—this 
curious individual is singing to the self-accompaniment of a 
violin : 

Ah! l’amour, c’est un’ bell’ chose! 
Tout |’ monde en cause 
Sans savoir c’que c’est. 


He is trying, you see, in a soothing melancholy tenor to 
explain the nature and the meaning of love. And the couple on 
the bench take him at his word. No doubt they are a little drunk ; 
there is music ; there is sentiment. Ce que c’est que l’amour! 

In the Cabaret Néant you find a different sort of entertain- 
ment. If somebody tells you that it is designed for the up- 
take of guileless foreigners, don’t altogether believe them! There 
are no foreigners this night, only a noisy party of young 
Frenchmen who are celebrating in top-hats and opera-hats 
(goodness knows why) their acceptance for military service. 
Here the attendants with dark ill-shaven faces wear skull-caps 
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and cassocks. They conduct you to a seat—nay, a pew. 
It’s a dim mahogany room and you have an immediate impression 
of skeletons—skeletons on the walls, in cases, in pictures. In 
the nearest picture, two lovers gaze down at a pellucid stream, 
the youth playing a guitar ; they see—two grinning skeletons. An 
old man—on the further wall—sits alone with a tallow candle, a 
bottle of wine, and some spectre that might be Time or Death. 
A cupboard-door flies open suddenly : a skeleton jumps out. You 
look up and on a little stage a youth has entered a coffin. One of 
the attendants swathes him in a shroud. Slowly—and slowly to 
the strains of funereal music upon an organ—the young man 
changes into a skeleton—a smart, well-set-up skeleton—to re- 
appear presently with a dazed look as though he had been 
mesmerised. . . . ‘ Allons, mes fréres!’ We proceed through a 
cavernous passage which might have been hewn out of rock to a 
chamber that looks like a vault. Here we sit while the recruits 
laugh uproariously. In front is a stage with an effective dark 
green background ; on it a straight-backed carved mahogany chair, 
beside the chair a pedestal. What next? The only lady in the 
audience, amid volleys of wit, is called upon to mount the stage. 
She is a stout merry girl carrying a brown handbag. [Before you 
can count six she contrives to become a skeleton; before you 
can count six again she is in a chemise. That perhaps is 
inevitable. .. . 

At the Quat’z’ Arts and the Chats Noirs they only sing and 
dance. The former is more interesting because it is more 
characteristic, less cosmopolitan. Among rows of chairs a small 
boy sits alone in the front row. A widow is present, there are 
Jews and Jewesses, a bourgeois family complete, and a white- 
haired old gentleman wearing the ribbon of the Légion d’ Honneur. 
You can drink bock at 75 centimes or liqueurs and cerises at two 
francs. As to the place itself, you have a room like the section 
of a tunnel on the underground railway. There is a sanded floor, 
rows of chairs, and seats along the wall. At the far end is a high 
mantelpiece supporting brass teapots, candlesticks, and warming- 
pans. There is a piano in front of an imitation fireplace, a little 
platform, a little bar, and a shelf; in one corner, red check 
curtains screen a staircase. Wherever else you look cats and 
bric-a-brac. A frieze of black kittens on green grass (right); 
playful cats against a blue sky-line with a windmill in the distance 
(left) ; cats couchants and cats rampant, cats mild and cats in a 
rage ; cats everywhere. Not forgetting a stuffed peacock and some 
eighteenth-century lanterns, not forgetting some grotesque faces 
carved in wood and a wooden shrine stuck against the wall among 
caricatures of celebrities. A regular hotch-potch. 

And the entertainment? It consists of melancholy songs 
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sung by a middle-aged lady in black; of lively songs sung 
by a romantic-looking person wearing a D’Orsay bow; of M. le 
patron, a red-faced gentleman who bawls out witticisms between 
‘turns’; and of a perpetually recurring chorus of ‘ Ah-yah! 
Ah-yah! Ah-yah!’ They all sing ‘Comme Louis Quatorze avec 
la Pompadour,’ then a blind is let down behind the stage and the 
lights go out. Shadow-figures operated from behind enact a 
comic scene in the square of a country town; the only question is 
as to how much meaning the mind can extract from the panto- 
mimic performance. It stops in time. It just falls short of 
Charlie Chaplin... . 

Such is the Chat Noir. You have only to look in at the Dog- 
and-Duck in Soho of a Saturday night to realise that the Entente 
will not be cemented by any kindred sense of amusing oneself. 

Down in the Quartier Latin, a stone’s throw from the 
Boulevard St. Michel, there is an odd place of amusement. It is 
called ‘Les Noctambules.’ You go to it after dining at the Café 
Harcourt or some other Bohemian restaurant in that neighbour- 
hood, and to be quite amused it is necessary to be a little drunk. 
It is, of course, full of students—and ladies. There are rows of 
‘ stalls,’ boxes, and a stage. It is a very little music-hall rather 
than a cabaret, and describes itself as ‘le plus chic et le plus 
mondain de tout Paris.’ As a fact, the ‘ atmosphere’ is appal- 
ling, the stage much too garishly lighted, the leg-and-elbow space 
limited. There is an orange background with a red border, the 
lower half being a black frieze with certain intoxicated figures 
dancing (appropriately) amid dots and dashes. The players enter 
through an arched doorway beyond which you see a faint 
resemblance to the near-by Panthéon. Against the curtained wall 
hang three very bad oil-paintings, one of a landscape, one of a 
milk-and-watery lady in reverie, and one of a lady who appears 
even now to have emerged from-her bath. As for the body of the 
theatre, it is dark green, the walls being covered with caricatures 
and black-and-white drawings of artists and artistes signed by 
themselves. 

In the approved manner, the patron before each ‘ turn’ makes 
a speech which he concludes by raising his voice and shouting 
‘ Attendez, Luc-Noel!’ or ‘ Attendez, Yon-lug!’ or ‘ Attendez, 
Vincent Hyspa!’ Whereupon the gentleman named springs 
forward and sings his song—which almost invariably brings in 
Lloyd George or Briand or both—gives his recitation or imitation. 
The curious part about the artistes is that nearly all are elderly, 
bearded, stout though full of bonhomie, and, it may be judged, of 
wine. At the end there is a little revue, the only difference being, 
however, that all the company including three stoutish ladies sing 
the songs, mimic each other, and indulge in short, sharp bouts of 
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repartee. The puzzle still remains why such elderly performers 
are selected to play to such an essentially juvenile audience. . . . 

There are other accessible aspects of this student life when 
you have exhausted the Café Harcourt and Les Noctambules; 
and it is true to say, despite the war, that it is still segregated 
and still picturesque. Yet the crowd of young men and women 
which swarms out through the courtyard of the Sorbonne at noon 
are curiously unindividual and curiously like most other students 
the world over. But they still produce and they applaud, or at 
any rate they tolerate their eccentric figures—young men who 
imagine themselves to be artists, philosophers, or (in any 
case) geniuses and whose allegiance to tradition is at least an 
agreeable affectation. Carlo, for instance! Carlo is the son of 
a Senator and a member of the School of Political Science. It 
is to be apprehended that Carlo’s papa is everything that spells 
rectitude, everything respectable, bourgeois and probably self- 
important. But Carlo aged twenty-one stands for Revolution. 
Carlo is Bolshevik—in politics, in art, in morals. Carlo, in short, 
is this sort of thing : you are walking in the Boulevard des Italiens 
about 11 p.m., Carlo approaches with a young woman on each 
arm, attired in black velvet with a large black sombrero, 
the only note of colour in his costume being a scarlet necker- 
chief. He is singing at the top of his voice, twanging a guitar, 
and he is followed by half a dozen student-friends, all laughing, 
singing and shouting. Whenever he meets an acquaintance or 
if he passes a girl he likes the look of, he stops playing, turns 
round and waves his hat. It is the simplest possible way of 
attracting attention. 

If you enter the School of Political Science about seven o’clock 
you find the reading-rooms full of students poring over their 
next day’s work or reading the newspapers and reviews, among 
which you observe the Nineteenth Century, The Times, Man- 
chester Guardian and Westminster Gazette. If you enter the 
restaurant down in the basement, which reminds you of the 
Bastille in the Grand Guignol, you find students eating three- 
franc dinners or playing draughts or dominoes. In the large 
hall where stage-plays are sometimes performed you a little 
later find a concert going on—a concert, perhaps, exclusively 
devoted to the works of Louis Aubert or some modern com- 
poser, preceded by a lecture on the same by one of the pro- 
fessors. The audience is composed of students and their sweet- 
hearts and their families. Demure young ladies perform upon 
the violin or the piano, accompanied by the correct amount of 
applause. It is all very correct... . 

One cannot at once make out the typical Paris student of 
to-day. One suspects him in turn of being a fldneur, a cynic, 
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a debauchee, an ‘intellectuel’ and a sportsman. One discovers 
eventually that he is something of each—the cynic predominat- 
ing. One discovers that his inclination is towards puffing at a 
cigarette and saying what is considered clever between puffs. 
That he despises enthusiasms he himself would probably be the 
first to admit. Politics, art, work, the war, the future of his 
country—all meet with an indulgent smile. One suspects him 
of being an egoist; one suspects that he is not in particular a 
respecter of persons or of institutions but of the social, super- 
ficial side of things and people. It is a phase, of course, and 
one as different from that of Oxford and Cambridge as an orchid 
is from a sapling. And it is largely expressed in the art, litera- 
ture, politics and social life of post-war France. . . . 

Here we enter upon debateable ground. Every Englishman 
meeting Frenchmen, watching French life at close quarters, forms 
his own final impression of it. And one cannot do this with- 
out realising that for all the ‘ decadence’ and for all the evident 
after-war reaction in twentieth-century France there are still 
groups of people, especially in the younger life of Paris, capable 
of ideals and inspired by a very earnest concern for the future 
of their country. One such circle meets weekly at the houses of 
its members in the neighbourhood of the Bois de Boulogne. It 
meets, not for political discussion only, but for intellectual relaxa- 
tion, for music, for reading aloud, and, incidentally, for tea. 
Throw in a dash of ultra-refined flirtation, a sort of playful retalia- 
tory wit, and you have an idea of one little niche of Parisian 
society. 

In summer the sphere of activities is transferred to the open 
air, to tennis-lawns, to people’s gardens. But it is spring now, 
and the evenings are short. We forgather at three o’clock— 
young ladies carrying ‘cellos and violins in canvas cases, young 
gentlemen with pale, clever faces. In England such people con- 
trive to be artistically untidy, the men wear flannel collars and 
bow ties, the ladies draw their hair back in unfashionable knots. 
But here the ladies wear elegant frocks and are if anything ultra- 
up-to-date. The men are ‘polished ’—if anything too much so. 
The point of view, you see, is different. To be interested in 
politics and ‘ affairs’ is for these a matter of course, but with us 
(at this age) you begin to flatter yourself, to distinguish yourself 
from your neighbour. 

So when everybody assembles up in the gallery and somebody 
is played in the big hall below, the young men standing in a 
group whisper anxiously to one another ‘ Who is it—what is it?’ 
‘Ah, Debussy!’ One can contemplate no worse fate than to 
be caught out over Debussy! . . . 

A Volga Polonaise was played on the harp. Everybody 
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listened with rapt attention, the young men sitting on the floor. 
A kind of warm glow suffused the large hotel with its brocades 
and damasks and its curious collection of Oriental figures and 
vases and Empire and Louis Quatorze furniture. There was 
clapping at the end—modulated, genteel clapping. Then a girl 
read a chapter from a modern novel. There were tea and sand- 
wiches, condiments and cakes, and the conversation took a politi- 
cal turn. It was a confused, verbose, gesticulatory discussion in 
which everyone said what he or she had a mind to say, without 
reference to order or precedence. Certain facts clearly emerged : 
that the ‘ circle’ divided itself into two groups, the one reactionary 
and cynical, the other idealistic, toward the Left ; that, moreover, 
the reactionary group was composed of the older ‘ young persons,’ 
those who had known the war at first-hand, whilst the idealists 
and Liberals were boys and girls who had grown up to witness 
the war’s conclusion. Yes, ‘cynical’ is not too strong a word 
to use of the reactionaries nor ‘ pessimistic’ of the hot-bloods. 
A young man with a sharp face and hard grey eyes that 
forbade a hint of dreaminess was seconded in the discussion 
by the dark girl who had played the violin. He had fought 
through the war—and bled. ‘ And now,’ he said, ‘let France 
settle down, every man to his owm business, let us make up for 
lost time, revive trade, resuscitate the country, make secure our 
frontiers, extract every extractable franc from Germany. Let 
us before everything be pro-French in the years to come, leaving 
nothing to chance.’ Hot as fire, a youth, a political student of 
Touraine, aspiring protégé of Briand, challenged across the tea- 
table : ‘France dead! You speak of a France without a soul, 
Robert. What would you have—each man for himself, each 
country for herself? A return to 1914, in fact! Oh, goodness 
gracious! What are we coming to?’ 

He proceeded to discourse—in this vein—to declaim. We were 
a nation of egoists—we French—each out for his own hand; 
if you went to the play everybody yawned, shouted or spread 
his legs just as he felt inclined, without reference to his neigh- 
bours. Everybody cheated you whenever he got the chance ; you, 
in turn, were suspected of cheating. And with the nations it 
was just the same. Imperialism ruled, commercial jealousy was 
once more raising its head. ‘Look at politics and the class of 
politicians in France to-day! Ignorant bourgeois ambitious for 
importance! The background of politics rotten with intrigue, the 
foreground occupied by two or three men and—puppets. Where 
the Wilsonian principles, the principles of self-determination, the 
brotherhood of Labour, altruism, new ideas? Where the hege- 
mony of peoples, the subservience of politicians and diplomats 
to the popular will? Could anyone honestly say that Germany 
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alone brought about the war? Wasn’t it rather the financiers, 
the exploiters, the Imperialists, the statesmen of all the Powers 
who brought it about? And how much further along the road of 
progress were we to-day? .. . 

The League of Nations! . . . A failure already? Perhaps— 
perhaps not. But he, for his part, had looked for something more 
substantial, more definitely engaging than that. An International 
Council of bankers, of Trades Union leaders, of statesmen, yes, 
of intellectuals too, and of artists—these should meet periodically 
and through their concord rule the world. The guild principle 
to be extended beyond frontiers—in the interests of whom, this, 
to what end? In the interests of world-peace and of 
humanity... . 

It was inevitable that the only Englishman present should 
intervene at this point. Could our Left Socialists, our Com- 
munists or Bolsheviks be visualised sitting in the same delegation 
as our Fabians, our middle-class Liberals, or our Tory reac- 
tionaries? And could it be said otherwise of any other country? 
Dissension begins at home and has to be cured at home... . 
Such elastic discussion could not continue indefinitely over tea 
and cakes ; it drifted inevitably into the particular issues. Lloyd 
George was the very first name mentioned; Ireland the second ; 
and we passed in review, politely but very distinctly, the 
whole field of British foreign policy with its dominant Imperialism, 
its insular regard for the road to the East, its puzzling makeshifts 
in Egypt, its wobbling jazz with Russia, its flat denial of self- 
determination, its lightning grabs at oil, fig-trees, and palms. 
‘What are we to make of it?’ There were queer—well, em- 
barrassing—interludes in this conversation : when you heard Mr. 
Lloyd George spoken of with bated breath yet with a catch in 
the voice that betokened something more—or less—than 
reverence. When you heard Clemenceau, whose name in an 
Englishman’s ears stands for France, France triumphant, and 
France all the time—the Tiger, the virile voice of Versailles— 
jested about in terms of senile decay—it is true, by the Left. 
When President Millerand’s weakening since the Leygues collapse 
was dwelt on and America’s riches and aloofness and withal un- 
willingness to cancel a grievous debt spoken of with bitterness. 

And Ireland! There is no doubt of the reality of this feel- 
ing about Ireland in Paris. Such a cause will always attract a 
mass of sympathisers, everyone, in fact, whose intelligence is 
ruled by his heart or his sentiments. The question is, Can we 
afford to ignore the strength of it, fomented as it is by propa- 
ganda and supported tacitly by practically the whole Parisian 
Press, or can we do nothing to counteract it by placing the Empire 
standpoint before foreigners? 
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There was nightly found in Marius’, that odd little restaurant 
close to the Chamber where at noontide and eve scores of deputies 
forgather for wine, dinner, dominoes, and conversation, a pas- 
sionate—the word is not too strong—a passionate advocate of 
the cause of Ireland. One of those strange, vagrant beings whom 
Fate throws in one’s path and who make café and restaurant life 
interesting in Paris—a tired, unbeautiful creature nearing the 
fifties. A curious charm exhaled from her—you find it in the soft 
voice of the Pole. We talked about the price of dinners—even 
the cheapest! We became confidential. Born in Warsaw, her 
life had alternated (in Banks) between Poland, Japan, China, and 
Bristol! From Bristol it is only a step to Ireland. Well—we 
never left Ireland again. Self-determination! Self-determina- 
tion! Self-determination! The rights of small nationalities— 
the right of self-government—Versailles—President Wilson—the 
ideals of the war—suffering, the down-trodden! Could you get a 
word in edgeways, you were overwhelmed with pity, courage, 
sympathy, support, and the story of Poland fired at you like bullets 
from a machine-gun. How prodigious, how enthusiastic she was ! 
And the Lord Mayor of Cork and the Easter Martyrs—not for- 
gotten! The thing had gripped her woman’s imagination : it 
was her obsession. Really—it was Poland. 

Then again—this dead soul of France. The meetings near 
the Avenue Kléber always ended on that note. It was a note of 
pessimism, far away from the virile intensity of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge where men—and women—are still plotting a new world. 
Is it the note of France to-day or a passing phase or a youthful 
one? . . . Pierre and Robert led their girls off in cars to the 
Bois, there, no doubt, to cool their fevered brows. It was a mild 
spring evening, thrushes singing, sparrows twittering. Nothing 
much seemed to matter—really. Only one reflected : how funny 
it all was—-or how pathetic ! 


IV 


Then Sunday. And you couldn’t help seeing the city dance 
in the old way—dance in the sunlight, dance in the clear air. 
And that was the impression you wanted—-you were determined 
—to take away. 

What frocks there were! How many beautiful ladies and 
how many extraordinary men walking between the Dauphine and 
the Etoile! You were tempted to generalisations and you were 
tempted to comparisons—notably with that other parade of 
elaborately dressed people which circulates in a kind of endless 
chain between Grosvenor Gate and Hyde Park Corner at the same 
hour. You were tempted to this generalisation : that English- 
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women are not less well-dressed (nor less beautiful) than Parisi- 
ennes while they stick to what is conventional ‘ good taste.’ But 
let them stray ever so little from the beaten track of elegant 
ordinariness, let them once approach eccentricity, and you have 
vulgarity. ‘These women, however, who sun themselves in the 
Bois—each creates her own taste, her own fashion, yet never (or 
seldom) a jarring note. The explanation? Not ‘taste’ as we 
understand it, but some sixth artistic sense, some inspiration or 
adjustment of the mind lacking to our inartistic London. 

And Auteuil! How naturally the French—or Latin—charac- 
ter expresses itself at a race-meeting! Nowhere is the contrast 
with ourselves more emphatic: thé crowds are so typical. Say 
what you will, no aspect of English life is so sordid, so disadvan- 
tageous in the mass as a crowd at one of our London race- 
courses. In the rings, as outside them, there seem to congregate 
the lowest types of humanity as expressed in face, manners, con- 
versation. But at Auteuil, Longchamps, Enghien, or St. Cloud, 
the reverse is the case. If it is a brilliant afternoon, everything 
and everyone is gay, happy-go-lucky. The totalisator has much 
to do with that clarity and that decency; the absence of book- 
makers and rings, and the little world of intrigue that revolves 
around them is no incentive to the riff-raff. And where is it? 
Fashionable society in uniforms and gorgeous frocks disports itself 
on lawns; the crowd consumes cocoa, citronade, and munches 
sausage-rolls. National characteristics express themselves during 
the running of the race. There is no self-imposed phlegm, no 
cult of indifference to the ordinances of Fate. ‘Il tombe! Il 
tombe!’ or ‘Il gagne! Il gagne!’ Every man, woman, and 
child, rushing frenziedly from side to side of the open ground, 
yells exactly what is in his or her mind as the instant prompts, 
without restraint, with accents of despair or of whole-hearted en- 
thusiasm. It is amazing; and it is infinitely amusing. It is an 
education in enjoyment. ... 

You look at that, you look at the fashionable people, at the 
Ritz and Ciro’s by night, at the dance-halls, at the theatres, at 
the eternal pleasure-hunt, at the apparently superabundant life. 
And you hear this talk of the dead soul of France! How is one 
to reconcile them? On some sunny morning you pass out of 
the Louvre with its grave treasure of all that mortal man can, 
or has, achieved and, braving the perils of the Rue de Rivoli, 
smiling back at the Place de la Concorde, confronting the Euro- 
pean sweep of the Champs Elysées—enter the Grand Palais. 

You are at the heart of modern life. Gallery after gallery of 
greens, reds, yellows, blacks, mauves, greys—hard, brilliant, 
metallic—executively able perhaps, but curiously reflective as art 
should be, of the tone and quality of a contemporary world. 
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Unmellowed by time, to an English eye untinctured, let us re- 
member, even by familiarity—yet what an unforgettable impres- 
sion of the thing that passes ! 

Is one a pessimist upon leaving the Exhibition of the inde- 
pendent artists? You have paused, remember, a long while in 
the room of the ultra-Moderns, where you have regarded Niggers 
playing on banjos and a Woman in grey smoking a cigarette 
with amazement tempered by vague intimations of insanity. And 
something like this : 

Le Double Monde. 
L 


H 


.e) 
M’Amenez-y 
1) 


A Domicile 


Haut Q 


Is it then a picture or a puzzle or in some newer sense a 
picture-puzzle? ‘Oh! well,’ you think, ‘it’s no use bothering’ 
—and you turn to view a nude female who has the misfortune 
to be seized by a brown bull against a green background, 
assured that you are gazing upon ‘The Abduction of Europa.’ 

* Well, well,’ you think again, ‘ never mind ! ’—and as you pass 
out you catch sight of a pink triangle against an orange back- 
ground, ornamented with green, red, and a few of the lesser 
composite colours. 

An Expression of Simple Happiness. . . . 


That’s Paris; that is the world! 
WILFRID EWART. 
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